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EXECUTION OF THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


A accuracy of statement and justness of 
prediction are not Lord BraconsFieLD’s most cha- 
racteristic accomplishments, many assailants have been 
disappointed by the fulfilment of the prophecies or 
announcements which he lately made at the Guildhall and 
in the House of Lords. In answer to the exulting asser- 
tion that the Treaty of Berlin had already proved abortive, 
Lord BeaconsFiELD declared that all parties were prepared 
to discharge their liabilities, and that his Government 
would insist on strict compliance with the terms of the 
arrangement. It may be admitted that, in the later 
summer and antumn, the language and conduct of Russian 
civil and military officers furnished some ground for 
alarm. The Governor of Bulgaria, especially, threatened 
without disguise the annexation of Eastern Roumelia, and 
publicly denounced the treaty by which he ought to have 
regulated his conduct as impracticable and absurd. At the 
same time the Russian newspapers were allowed to represent 
the establishment of the Mission at Cabul as a deliberate 
contrivance for the purpose of extorting from England 
concessions in Europe. Liberal orators might be excused 
for believing that the Government had received a serious 
check, although only factious blindness could account for 
the satisfaction which they expressed in the humiliation 
which seemed to have been imposed on the country. The 
Government was better informed, and during two or three 
years it has learned by repeated experience the safest 
mode of dealing with Russian menaces and encroach- 
ments. A firm refusal either to modify the Berlin Treat 
or to allow European questions to be mixed up with 
Indian complications resulted in the final determination of 
the Emperor ALEXANDER to execute a treaty by which he 
had obtained great advantages. It was at the same time 
necessary to obtain the practical completion by the Turkish 
Government of sacrifices in which it had been already 
forced to acquiesce. The English Ampassapor had for- 
tunately, by his untiring energy and transparent loyalty, 
acquired great and well-deserved influence at Constanti- 
nople ; and, in spite of domestic and foreign intrigues, his 
advice has in all important cases been ultimately followed. 
The French Minister for Foreign Arrartrs took the most 
active part in urging on the Porte the unpalatable rectifi- 
cation of the Greek frontier which he had caused to be in- 
serted, though not in an obligatory form, in the treaty. 
There is now reason to believe that peace will be effectu- 
ally secured by the common action of the principals in the 
war, and of the dependents of Russia and the clients of 
France. 

Although it is said that the Russian Governor of Bul- 
garia was received on his late visit to the Emperor with 
extraordinary honours, it is evident that peremptory orders 
were given to him which may probably not have coincided 
with his previous instructions. When he threatened and 
blustered and promoted insurrections against the Turk- 
ish Government, he may perhaps have been acting as 
an obedient servant of his sovereign. He has since shown 
himself capable of carrying out a policy which may be 
less congenial with his own feelings. The International 
Commission which is charged with the organization of East 
Roumelia no longer meets with opposition from Russian 
officers ; the Macedonian insurrection has collapsed in the 
absence of foreign aid, and the Governor seems to con- 
fine his activity to the province which is regularly 


entrusted to his charge. The negotiations at Constan- 
tinople have proceeded more smoothly, and it is hoped 
that the definitive treaty may be signed in a few days. 
The new Turkish Ministers have at last issued —- 
orders for the evacuation of the Albanian districts whic 
are to be ceded to Montenegro; and although the in- 
habitants threaten armed resistance to an unwelcome 
transfer of their allegiance, the annexation may not 
improbably be completed without bloodshed. On the 
cession of the frontier district, and after the signature 
of the treaty, the return to Russia of the army of 
which the headquarters are now at Adrianople will imme- 
diately begin. The troops which occupy East Roumelia 
will, according to the stipulations of the treaty, not be 
withdrawn before the beginning of May; but the most 
effectual security for peace will consist in the removal from 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople of the army which, 
but for the presence of the English fleet, would perhaps 
have entered the capital nearly a year ago. A long time 
must elapse before the next invasion of Turkey. The ex- 
haustion caused by a successful war has perhaps not been 
as great as that which followed the struggle with England 
and France in the Crimea; but the chronic policy of 
aggression will scarcely be resumed for many years to 
come. 

The untoward and unavowed opposition of the Porte to 
the Austrian occupation of Bosnia collapsed long ago; and 
there is reason to suppose that the relations of the two 
Governments are now friendly, as their main interests are 
identical. It is improbable that the province will at any 
future time be restored to Turkish rule, nor is it certain 
that the loss of territory will be an unmixed disadvantage. 
The more vigorous administration of Austria will probably 
prevent the recurrence of the disorders which furnished 
the first pretext for the Russian invasion. There is too 
much reason to fear that, after a longer or shorter in- 
terval, East Roumelia, and perhaps the European pro- 
vinces which are still directly subject to the Sunray, may, 
in accordance with former precedents, be disturbed by 
foreign intrigues; but it will no longer be practicable to 
send Russian agents and supplies of arms into Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Austrians will also relieve the Porte 
from a standing embarrassment by keeping the Montenegrin 
freebooters in order. The Turkish Government will perhaps 
find less difficulty than before the war in cultivating 
friendly relations with Servia and Roumania. Both 
States have had recent and painful experience of Russian 
alliance and protection. A new Servian war, such as that 
promoted by Russia in 1876, would be discouraged by 
Austria ; and possibly the Servians themselves are par- 
tially satisfied by their territorial acquisitions, and by the 
formal recognition of the independence which they had 
long practically enjoyed. The antipathy of the Rou- 
manians of all classes to their overbearing patrons prob- 
ably equals that of the Turks themselves. In future in- 
vasions of Turkey the Roumanian army will perhaps not 
join the aggressor. 

The determination of the Greek frontier may be 
attended with difficulties of detail and with consequent 
delay, but an episode in the general settlement of 
South-Eastern Europe will not be allowed to defeat the 
general scheme. The Turks can scarcely be expected 
to sympathize with the motives which induce France 
and England to promote the interests of Greece. The 
French Government may perhaps be in some degree ac- 
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tuated by a not unnatural desire to resume the interrupted 
tradition of an active policy. A French army liberated 
the Morea, after a French fleet had taken part in the 
questionable exploit of Navarino. Although the Greeks 
have repeatedly expressed their desire for a special con- 
nexion with England, they have on some occasions found 


greater sympathy for their more ambitious aspirations in | 
France... Napro.eoy -ILI.,..with-. charaeteristie. vacillation,.. 


alternately encouraged the\Orctan insurrectiom which was 
promoted by the Government of Athens, and acquiesced 
in the more prudent and pacific policy of England. M. 
Wappincron found and seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the negotiations of Berlin of making him- 
self a conspicuous advocate of the claims of Greece. 
The English Cabinet has since been less urgent in apply- 
ing pressure to the Porte at a time when Turkey was 
involved in complicated embarrassments; but England 
as well as France wishes to encourage the most energetic 
of Eastern races, foreseeing the not impossible contingency 
in which the Greeks may be required to supply the place 
of the decaying nation which has for centuries been domi- 
nant between the Adriatic and the Egean. Another reason 
for cordial co-operation is furnished by the expediency of 
cultivating good-will between the two great Western 
Powers. It may be hoped that the jealousy which 
was caused by the annexation of Cyprus has by this 
time abated; bet French politicians will be better 
satisfied with the result of recent transactions if their 
Government has contributed its share to the general 
pacification. By the end of the coming spring there is 
every reason to believe that peace will be securely esta- 
blished. The English Government will then have the 
opportunity of trying under favourable conditions the 
singular experiment with which it charged itself by the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. The advantages of the im- 
perfect annexation of Cyprus, and of the engagement to 
reform the administration of Asiatic Turkey, have not yet 
been disclosed to the world at large in an intelligible 
form; but some confidence may fairly be reposed in a 
Government which, in extraordinarily difficult circum- 
stances, has maintained peace without dishonour. 


GERMANY, 


am measure for the repression of Socialism has been 
supplemented by a proposal for restraining and 
punishing license of speech in the German Parliament. The 
proposal is stated to have come from the Euperor himself, 
and Prince Bismarck only appears as the mouthpiece of 
his master. It is, however, so much in accordance with 
opinions which Prince Bismarck has repeatedly expressed, 
that he may be glad to have so excellent an opportunity 
of allowing the Emprror to have his way. The object of 
the new Bill is to make members of the German Parlia- 
ment afraid to give utterance to sentiments which the 
Government would regard as injurious to itself or as sub- 
versive of order, and perhaps still more to prevent senti- 
ments of this kind gaining pnblicity under the shelter of 
Parliamentary reports. The Bill begins by declaring that 
the Parliament is to have the power of punishing its 
members; and punishment is to be inflicted by a Com- 
mittee specially chosen at the beginning of each Session, 
consisting of the President and the two Vice-Presidents 
of the Parliament and ten other members; and one of 
the three Parliamentary officials with six other members 
is the smallest number that can act at anyone time. No 
intimation is given of the nature of the expressions which 
are to call forth the action of the Committee; but, if the 
Committee disapproves of anything a member has said, it 
can proceed to punish him. It may simply reprimand 
him, or it may require him to apologize before the 
assembled Parliament, or it can fix on a time during 
which he shall be excluded from Parliament. It can, if it 
pleases, exclude him during the whole of the remainder 
of the term during which the then Parliament lasts; 
but, if it goes as far as this, then the member may 
appeal to the Reichstag from the decision of the 
Committee. If he does not so appeal, or if on his appeal 
the decision of the Committee is confirmed, then an addi- 
tional punishment may be inflicted, and the Committee, 
being moved soto act by twenty members outside of itsown 
number, may decree that he shall not be eligible for any 
future Parliament. If, again, what is said would consti- 
tute an offence against the criminal code if not uttered in 


| Parliament, then the Parliament, on the motion of the 
| Committee, may hand him over to the ordinary tribunals 
_to be dealt with according to law. Such are the provi- 
sions for restraining and punishing license of speech. There 
, is.nothing more than is reasonable and necessary in de- 
' elaring that a Parliament shall have jurisdiction over its 
members, and up to a certain point it may be said that 
the House of. Commons has. the jurisdiction which 
is now ‘to be given tovthe German Parliament. It can 
reprimand, it can*require an apology, it can suspend ar 
offending member from attendance in Parliament ‘for a 
limited time. It can even do two things which it is not 
proposed that the German Parliament shall be able to do ; 
for it can expel a member, and it can commit him to the 
custody of its own officers. What is special in the German 
proposal is the delegation of the power of Parliament to a 
small Committee, the possibility of declaring the offender 
ineligible for the future, and the power of handing him 
over to the courts of law. There is something to be said 
in favour of the delegation of authority. A Committee 
can consider the alleged offence with more calmness than 
might be found in the Assembly itself in a time of ex- 
citement; if the Committee inflicted punishment where 
the Parliament itself would not have inflicted it, its 
members would be certain not to be re-elected; and, 
as there is to be a fresh election every Session, an 
erring Committee would soon find its power gone. The 
declaration of perpetual ineligibility appears to be far 
too serious an interference with the freedom of election. 
That twenty members should be required to concur offers 
no security against abuse. Ifthe Government happened to 
have got a Committee that would do its bidding, it would be 
sure to have twenty members at its command, and then a 
member whom the Government disliked or feared might 
be prevented for the rest of his life from sitting in Parlia- 
ment, and his constituents would never return the man 
they specially wished to represent them. 


Far the most serious part of the measure is the power 
given to hand over an offender to the ordinary courts of 
law. It is true that here the Parliament itself must con- 
cur, and it may be said that Parliament itself would never 
concur unless the offence was of a very glaring kind. But 
the Government would always be able to put a very strong 
pressure on members, and would treat as disloyal all 
who protected an offender who had transgressed the 
ordinary law. The mischief of the device is that, 
by adopting it, the legal standard would become the 
Parliamentary standard. If it was once discussed whether 
an expression came within the terms of a section of the 
Code, the inevitable tendency would be to judge of what 
was said in Parliament by what was punishable in a court 
of law. Those who thought Parliament should not inter- 
fere would be stigmatized as wishing to protect a criminal. 
And, if the legal standard were once adopted, the German 
Parliament might as well cease to exist. There could be 
nothing like debating, no expression of honest opinion, 
nothing of the check on misgovernment which is secured by 
Ministerial acts being submitted to Parliamentary criticism. 
It must be remembered what are offences under the German 
Code. One German has recently been condemned for stating 
in August, when the Bill for the repression of Socialism was 
sufficiently sketched for the public to be aware of its con- 
tents, that it was a measure which ought not to have been 
brought forward. Another German is now being prose- 
cuted for professing that he found it difficult to believe 
the story that the Ewpress had sent the present of a sacred 
picture to a bishop who has been suspended for refusing. 
to obey the law. It is a criminal offence in Germany to 
turn Prince Bismarck into ridicule, or in any way to attack 
his dignity. At the present moment the few journals of 
respectability that are not under the control of the Govern- 
ment are at their wits’ end to find phrases not punishable 
by law in which to convey to their readers the opinion that 
a measure emanating from the Emperor and countenanced 
by Prince Bismarck is a bad measure and fatal to Parlia- 
mentary liberty. If members of Parliament were to be 
bound by the same rules, they could never venture to differ 
from the Government except in the mildest and gentlest 
way. It is not that many members would actually be 
handed over to the courts of law. That is not the evil to 
be feared. What is to be apprehended is that the whole 
spirit and life of Parliament would evaporate. Speakers 
would be expected, and would gradually learn, to obey the 
law—that is, to say nothing in Parliament which ordinary 


men would not venture to say in a beer-house when they 
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knew a policeman was present. If the Parliament passes 
this clause, it will simply commit suicide. 

‘The provisions as to preventing publication of objection- 
able expressions used in Parliament are as follows :—The 
President is empowered to inhibit the temporary appear- 
ance of all improper expressions in the shorthand report. 
This inhibition is,to last for not more than three days ; but 
if before that time has expired the Committee takes up 
the matter and punishes the offender even by merely 
reprimanding him, it may also order that all notice 
of the expressions for which punishment shall be awarded 
shall be permanently excluded from the Parliamentary 
report, and no journal or other publication is to be 
allowed to reproduce them. If the temporary inhibition 
of the President or the permanent inhibition of the Com- 
mittee is disregarde’?, an offender is to be punishable 
by imprisonment, which may extend to three months, or 
may be ‘dealt with more severely if the expressions are 
in themselves unfit to print. Here, again, it must be 
admitted that there is something reasonable in the Govern- 
ment proposal. It is not going beyond the proper scope of 
Parliamentary jurisdiction’ to say that Parliament shall 
have some control over what is reported of its debates. 
The publication of the debates of the House of 
Commons is quite a modern practice. Parliamentary 
reporters have no claim to be present; the House 
of Commons still occasionally exercises the privi- 
lege of stopping all reporting, by ordering strangers 
to retire; and until very lately this was a privi- 
lege which any. single member could exercise. In 
practice, no doubt, it is the acknowledged rule that 
the nation shall what is said in Parliament; 
and in countries where, as in Germany, there is an official 
shorthand report, the claim of the nation to have proper 
information on the subject cannot be disputed. But it is 
going very far to say that a nation has a right to know all 
that is said in Parliament, whether what is said is against 
the rules of Parliament or not. The speech made in 
the German Parliament by a Socialist deputy named 
HaAssELMANN, in which he told Prince Bismarck that he and 
his friends were ready, if pushed to extremities, to fight 
and die for their cause, was an utterance as to the pro- 
priety of reporting which the Parliament might have 
fairly exercised its judgment. Here, again, we come back 
to the main question, What expressions are to be con- 
sidered unparliamentary ? If Parliament does not have 
its own standard, but adopts such a standard as is far- 
nished by the German Code, the question as to what 
ought to be reported may slumber, for nothing will 
be said in Parliament worth reporting. But, if 
there is the due latitude of free, fearless Parlia- 
mentary debate, and a legitimate amount of abuse 
may be poured on bad Ministers and bad measures, 
expressions obviously going beyond this latitude need not 
be published in order that Parliament may be independent 
and the country made acquainted with what Parliament 
is doing and saying. If the German Parliament has now 
none of the powers which the Bill proposes to confer on 
it, a Bill conferring some proper powers appears to be ex- 
pedient ; and when this is once admitted all the details of 
the Bill become matter of fair discussion, except the 
clause adopting the legal standard of propriety of speech 
as the Parliamentary one. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S brilliant speech at Ox- 
ford was admirably adapted to its immediate purpose. 
The pleasant excitement of effervescent party feeling, the 
encouragement offered to the prejudices of local supporters, 

_were legitimately rewarded by enthusiastic applause. To 
finda match for the most effective combatant of the Opposi- 
tion the Conservatives must satisfy the impossible condi- 
tion of restoring Lord Bzaconsrietp to the House of 
Commons in the full vigour of his prime as when he 
assailed Sir Ropert Peet. It is not too much to say that 
the political prospects of the party would have been per- 
ceptibly brighter if they had enjoyed the good fortune of 
enrolling Sir W. Harcovrr in their ranks. There is 
reason to suspect that the divisions and jealousies of the 
Liberals and their miscalenulations of national feeling, 

-and.even the perilous eccentricities of Mr. Guapstong, 
may escape notice or be forgotten because there is 
no sparkling rhetorician on the Government benches to 


denounce with unqualified and epi matic severity 
the shortcomings of his opponents. metimes the most 
effective advocate errs by excess of vehemence. When the 
Oxford Liberals returned home, and when the fumes of elo- 
quence had evaporated, some of the cooler heads may 
perhaps have reflected that their accomplished represen- 
tative had proved too much. Although he had not 
repeated the mistake of gloating with undisguised satis- 
faction over the failures of English policy, his admirers 
may, on calmer consideration, have thought it strange that 
the Government which has for several years commanded 
a large majority in Parliament should never by accident 
have blundered into a just or prudent policy. If Sir W. 
Harcovrt’s speech were examined in an equally hostile 
spirit, it would perhaps be open to charges of incon- 
sistency and unfairness; but an orator is often well 
advised in taking the offensive without fear of retalia- 
tory criticism. The audience recognized the moderation 
with which, at the beginning of his speech, Sir W. 
Harcourt disclaimed the purpose of attributing com- 
mercial distress to the Government, and the boldness 
with which, in the following sentence, he deduced the 
depression of trade exclusively from the alleged appre- 
hension of war which, as he said, was wholly caused by 
the Ministerial policy. Controversial artifices of this kind 
are so familiar that they are perhaps morally excusable ; 
but they have no influence on the deliberate judgment of 
serious politicians. There is a fallacy in the implied as- 
sumption that a foreign policy is necessarily erroneous 
because it may involve a risk of war. If war is in any 
case justifiable, measures which tend to war admit of the 
same defence, although war, whether necessary or in- 
judicious, is likely to produce commercial distrust. 
When Sir W. Harcourt last spoke at Oxford, he thought 
himself entitled to exult in the prospect that the Treaty 
of Berlin would prove abortive. The execution of all its 
main provisions has since been assured ; and yet trade has 
shown no symptom of revival. The only circumstance 
which is common to both periods is that Sir W. Harcourt 
attacked the Government then and that he attacks the 
Government now. 

The liberties which may be taken by an able orator 
with a popular audience are illustrated in the bold assertion 
that the Government has for three years defended Turkey, 
and that Turkey has nevertheless in that time lost a large 
portion of territory. It is‘of course notorious that, partly 
by its own choice and also through the efforts of the Oppo- 
sition, the Government allowed the Russian armies to in- 
vade, and partially to conquer, Turkey without attempting 
to defend it. Lord Braconsrigtp has since expressed 
the probable opinion that a firm resistance would 
have prevented the war; but the correctness of a hypo- 
thetical proposition is scarcely worth the trouble of 
examination. The defence of Turkey by England is only 
imagined for the purpose of antithesis; and there is not 
much advantage in contrasting the fact of the conquest of 
Turkish provinces with the fiction of an armed defence 
which was never attempted. The English Government 
never undertook any task of the kind until, against the 
vehement protest of Sir W. Harcovurt’s political allies, the 
fleet entered the Sea of Marmora to protect Gallipoli and 
Constantinople. The object was at once fully attained ; 
the Russian army suspended its further advance; and 
there were not even materials provided for another 
rhetorical antithesis. Confident prophecies are so far 
safer than apocryphal history that they cannot be 
confuted at the moment; but the arguments which 
Sir W. Harcovrr founds on his own anticipations of 
the prospective disasters of Turkey will only be valid if 
after several years they are confirmed by experience. It is 
characteristic of his controversial method that, in criticizing 
the Berlin arrangements for the government of Eastern 
Roumelia, he carefully abstains from noticing the principal 
reason for detaching the province from Eastern one 
The Sutran is empowered by the treaty to occupy the 
defensible position of the Balkans, instead of admitting an 
independent, and perhaps hostile, neighbour into the 
vicinity of Constantinople. The modifications which were 
introduced during the Berlin negotiations into the provi- 
sions of the treaty of San Stefano were approved by 
France, by Austria, by Italy, and by large majorities in 
England. Sir W. Harcourt has a right to hold and ex- 
press a contrary opinion; but, while he accomplishes 
the immediate purpose of eliciting a ready cheer, he 
weakens his own contention by representing the con- 
duct of the Government as transparently absurd. 
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Even the description of Cyprus, though it was highly 
amusing and approximately just, lost some of its effect by 
exaggeration. ‘he supposed return of VENus to the lawful 
embraces of VULCAN was a happy illustration, though the 
conveniences of a coaling station are not to be despised. 
If Cyprus is as useful as Gibraltar for the supply of coals 
to the fleet, some compensation will be found for the cost 
and risks ofan annexation which has never been intelligibly 
explained. The part of the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
which applies to the administration of Asiatic Turkey 
was equally open to damaging criticism; but in this 
part of his speech, as in the remainder, Sir W. 
Harcourt was not content with the facts of the case. 
There is too much reason to fear that the reforms 
proposed by Lord Sautspury will be subject to delay and 
to possible failure ; but the Porte has verbally accepted the 
most important recommendations; and it is not certain 
that gradual. improvements may not be introduced. 
Speakers who positively denounce the Turks as destined 
to ruin and extinction forget, as Sir W. Harcourr forgot, 
that in the Asiatic provinces they form the bulk of the 
population, and that they number several millions. There 
is no reason to expect that they will be speedily extermi- 
nated; and it is not evidently criminal to attempt, even 
with the chance of failure, some permanent improvement 
in their condition. It is at least conceivable that the 
influence of England may produce beneficial results, if Sir 
W. Harcourt and his friends, when they come into power, 
are not prepared at once to renounce the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which have perhaps been imprudently under- 
taken. The policy which was devised by Lord BEacons- 
riztp and Lord Sauispvry, and which Sir H. Layarp strives 
with indefatigable zeal to execute, is at least more generous 
than the prudent abstinence which is preferred by Sir W. 
Harcourr. 

It is not to be regretted that little room was left at the 
end of the speech for the expression of party feeling in the 
matter of the Afghan war. The complete and unforeseen 
success of the winter campaign may have greatly disap- 
pointed the Liberal party, but it ought to receive notice 
in their speeches against the Government. If the 
report is true that SHere Aut has offered to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the Emperor of Rvssia, the 
war has ample retrospective justification. The with- 
drawal of the Russian Government from interference 
in Afghan affairs has followed the advance of the 
English columns through the passes; and there is 
no reason to suppose that the result could have been 
attained by other means. Notwithstanding the denunci- 
ations which are addressed to an imaginary representative 
of a braggart and turbulent policy under a cant nickname, 
the recent devotees of the “Divine Figure from the 
“North” have lately thought it expedient to affect a 
competitive jealousy of Russian ambition. Mr. Guap- 
STONE has, with singular simplicity, attempted to describe 
the Ministers as the friends of Russia, and his own faction 
as her foes. The country will on the whole incline to 
the belief that hostility is indicated by resistance. It was 
not an act of friendship to exclude the Russian army from 
Constantinople, or to compel the withdrawal of the 
Russian Mission from Cabul. On the whole, it may be 
admitted that Sir W. Harcourt deserved the applause of 
his constituents; but eloquent invective and ingenious 
satire only convince while the presence of the orator still 
controls the imagination and feelings of the audience. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY, 


HE indications already given of the probable action of 
the French Left have taken most Englishmen by 
surprise. To some extent this may be explained by the 
fact that they have taken the Paris Correspondent of the 
Times by surprise. A few days ago he was confident that 
the Left were not going to make the mistake of turning 
out the present Cabinet, while yesterday, in describing the 
reception accorded to the Ministerial declaration, he writes 
as thongh the Left had taken leave of their senses, and he 
had no hope of their ever returning to them. We shall 
hardly be far wrong in making allowance for some exag- 
geration in both these estimates of the state of affairs. It 
was never quite safe to assume as confidently as 
many Englishmen did that when once the Senate had 
been brought into harmony with the Chamber of Depu- 
ties the troubles of the French Republic were over; 


and it may be equally unsafe now to assume that 
because the Left have grown excited over their victory, 
they are prepared at once to scuttle the ship in a kind of 
drunken glee at finding themselves masters of it. If this 
last prediction is fulfilled, the apparent evidence of facts 
must have been strangely misleading. It has been said at 
one election after another that the country was more and 
more coming round to the Republic, and that the secret 
of its conversion was the steady growth of a conviction 
that, taking all circumstances into account, the Republic 
is the most genuinely Conservative Government that can 
be set up in France. If this is so, there can be no real 
desire on the part of the electors to see revolutionary 
changes proposed in the Chambers. 


Against this view, it may be said there is the unmistakable 
evidence that the Left are hostile to the existing Cabinet, 
and the ground of this hostility can only be the unwilling- 
ness of M. Duravre to introduce revolutionary measures. 
Two things, however, may be said in qualification of this 
conclusion. In the first place, the coldness of the Left in 
the Chamber of Deputies may to some extent have been 
calculated. They may have argued that there is still time 
and opportunity for Ministers to give backbone to their 
programme. At present it is little more than a list of 
subjects with which the Cabinet proposes to deal. Com- 
miseration is to be extended to a certain number of the 
condemned Communists. The Government will watch over 
the observance of the laws which regulate the relations 
between the Church and the State. They will show them- 
selves inexorable against officials who attack or calumniate 
the Republic. Elementary education is to be made com- 
pulsory, and all teachers must be certificated after an 
interval for preparation has been allowed to them. It 
will be seen that upon all these points it is left 
uncertain how far the Government are prepared to 
go. They have yet to determine how many Com- 
munists are to be pardoned, how strictly the laws 
which regulate the relations between the Church and 
the State shall be executed, what degree of hostility shall 
be included in the words “attack or calumniate the Re- 
“ public,” under what conditions elementary education is 
to be made compulsory, how short may be the interval 
granted to teachers belonging to religious communities to 
qualify themselves for a certificate. The declarations 
made by Ministers in the course of the debate which is to 
begin on Monday may make an immense difference in tke 
signification of the programme read on Tharsday, and the 
coldness of the Left may only be intended as a warning to 
the Cabinet that the gloss that willthen be put upon their 
text is of more importance than the text itself. Standing 
by itself, the Left may be supposed to say—There is 
nothing in the programme to excite our enthusiasm. 
If you wish us to support you, you must be careful to 
put some life and colour into these cold generalities. In 
the second place, the Left in the Chamber of Deputies may 
be hostile to the existing Cabinet, and yet the country may 
not be hostile to it. It is the misfortune of France that 
none of the elections since 1870 have turned on questions 
of policy. The form of Government has never been 
sufficiently secure to allow of the electors’ minds being 
directed to what they would wish a secure Government to 
do. Even the elections to the Senate were not uninfluenced 
by the knowledge that the return of a Conservative 
majority would threaten the existence of the Republic, 
while the present Chamber of Deputies was elected in 
answer to a direct invitation from the enemies of the 
Republic to accept the personal rule of Marshal Mac- 
Manon as a stepping-stone to some kind of restora- 
tion. Consequently the genuinely Conservative instincts 
attributed to the electors have never had any 
proper occasion of manifesting themselves. The 
one object of the constituencies has been to return 
Republican candidates, and they have consequently 
taken Republican candidates pretty much as_ they 
came. Very often probably they have accepted a 
candidate of more extreme opinions than their own, be- 
cause to put forward one with whom they agreed more 
closely would be to divide the Republican voters, and 
perhaps let in a partisan of the reaction. The National 
Assembly lay throughont its life under the disadvantage 
of having been elected for one specific purpose, that of 
concluding peace; and the present Chamber of Deputies 
lies under a similar disadvantage. It, too, was elected for 
one specific purpose, that of upholding the Republic against 
the men of the 16th of May; and, just as the National 
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Assembly proved not to represent its constituents on the 
form of government, so the Chamber of Deputies may 
prove not to represent its constituents on the composition 
of the Cabinet. 

It must be admitted, however, that there are great 
difficulties in the way of giving effect to the views of the 
electors, supposing ~ tid to be of this Conservative type. 
The Chamber of Deputies has nearly four years more to 
live, and though it may be dissolved by the President, 


_ with the consent of the Senate, it is very doubtful whether 


this consent could be obtained. It is true the Senate did 
not receive the Ministerial statement with the same coldness 
as the Chamber of Deputies; but, as the Correspondent of 
the Daily News points out, against this must be set the 
fact that the Senate has elected M. Marret as its President 
over the head of M. Jutes Smron. And the recommenda- 
tion of M. Marte. is the one which, as the République 
Frangaise naively said, the new Minister of War does not 
possess, that of being M. Gamperra’s nominee. If M. 
Gambetta has really inspired the hostility which the Left 
apparently feels towards the Cabinet, it is scarcely prob- 
able that he will wish to exchange a Chamber which 
is prepared to give effect to that hostility for one 
which may possibly show itself friendly to M. Duraure; 
and on the assumption that he is supreme in the Senate 
as well as in the Chamber of Deputies, there can be no 
dissolution without his consent. If, on the contrary, the 
hostility of the Left to the Cabinet is not shared by M. 
Gambetta, that would seem to show that his power in the 
Legislature is less than has been supposed, and in that 
case he might not be able to induce the majority to pass 
so self-denying an ordinance as on this hypothesis a disso- 
lution would be to it. The prospect is further complicated 
by the fact that 1880 is the year appointed for the revision 
of the Constitution, and with this in view itis by no means 
certain that it would be possible to obtain a Chamber of 
Deputies elected with exclusive reference to the mainte- 
nance or overthrow of a particular Ministry. A Chamber 
of Deputies elected in 1879 would probably be the 
Chamber upon which, in conjunction with the Senate, 
the work of revision would fall; and for this reason 
the same considerations which have influenced the Re- 
publican electors hitherto might be expected to influence 
them again. Once more they might feel that they had the 
fate of the Republic in their hands, and that, with a revi- 
sion of the Constitution impending, it was more important 
to elect a Republican than to elect any particular kind of 
Republican. When such a feeling as this is in the air, it 
is always the most extreme party that profits by it. An 
extreme party is usually careless about consequences, and 
if it cannot elect a candidate of its own way of thinking, 
it will often prefer the candidate most opposed to itself 
to a candidate who goes half-way with it and then stops 
short. The result is, that the only way of making 
sure of a Republican victory is to take the most 
extreme candidate. How to obtain an election which 
shall treat the form of Government as finally de- 
cided, and busy itself with nothing except the policy to 
be pursued by the Cabinet, seems for Frenchmen to be an 
almost insoluble problem. Until it is solved, however, the 
course of French affairs can never settle down into the 
humdrum regularity of countries which are content to 
leave their institutions alone. 


TRADE DISPUTES, 


Now that the strike on the Midland Railway has 

collapsed it is easy to see that it never had a chance 
of success. The men who left their work, much to their 
credit made no attempt to molest or intimidate the substi- 
tutes who took their vacant places. After a day or two it 
was ascertained that any number of new hands was forth- 
coming, and the Directors were latterly able te select com- 
petent persons as guards of the goods trains. It would be 
unfair to criticize harshly the misleading language which 
was used by the leaders of the strike. Probably their 
followers may understand that assurances of suecess are 
not to be implicitly believed ; but, if any men have been 
permanently deprived of employment through their reliance 
on false or inaccurate statements, they have much reason to 
complain of misrepresentations which cannot have been 
always unintentional. The signalmen, who had the good 
sense to allow an opportunity for negotiation, have obtained 
some relaxation of the terms originally offered by the Board. 


A classification, for the purpose of fixing wages, of more or 
less laborious signal stations, seems so reasonable as to 
cause some surprise that the arrangement had not been 
made earlier. It appears that some misapprehension has 
prevailed among the guards as to the operation of 
the “trip” system to which they objected; but perhaps, 
like many other working-men, they dislike piece-work, or 
payment in proportion to the results of labour. It seems 
equitable, as it is obviously conducive to public safety, that 
payment for working a goods train between two points 
should be made according to the time which ought, in 
default of exceptional circumstances, to be occupied on 
the journey. More than half of the accidents on railways 
are caused by want of punctuality; and when the guards 
were paid by time, instead of by distance, they had no 
motive for exerting themselves to maintain proper speed. 
The manager of the line has stated that they are entitled 
to allowance in the not unfrequent case of unavoidable 
delay. The “trip” system will be maintained ; and it is 
worth notice that, although it formed one of the pretexts 
for the strike, it had been established some time before the 
late reduction of wages. The increase in the number of 
hours during which the men are required to work affects 
the payment for overtime rather than the duration of 
labour. The additional allowance will begin later than 
before the change; and the receipts of the men 
will be proportionally reduced. It is satisfactory to- 
know that the necessaries of life are now unasually 
cheap, so that a diminution of income will be more 
tolerable than in ordinary times. The Midland Board 
will probably take care to provide employment for as 
many of its old servants as possible; and it may be 
hoped that those who are by their own act displaced will 
be able to transfer their services to other railways. 
Although some of the speakers at the meetings unwisely 
boasted of the inconvenience caused to passengers and 
freighters, the men made no concerted attempt to profit 
by the dependence of the community at large on their 
services. The great majority of the persons employed by 
the Company submitted without resistance to a reduction 
which must have been unwelcome to all. In the course 
of the discussion it has been stated that the reduced wages 
on the Midland line are equal to those which are paid on 
other railways. There has been a simultaneous reduction - 
on the Great Northern line, which has happily not produced 
a strike. The ordinary wages of railway servants are 
certainly not extravagant ; but there are great advantages 
in an employment which provides more than average 
chances of promotion, and which is never suspended in 
the worst of times. The cessation of the strike, while it 
removes the risk of serious public inconvenience, is also 
for the interest of the men. They have little reason to be 
grateful to the great capitalist who strangely volunteered 
to subsidize the strike. 


There is reason to hope that some other trade disputes 
which seemed to be imminent have been abandoned or 
adjourned. Intelligent workmen not under the immediate: 
influence of agitators cannot fail to understand that a time 
of extraordinary depression is unfavourable to their 
chances of success in a struggle with their employers. 
The masters are comparatively indifferent to the inter- 
ruption of their business; and there is little or no com- 
petition for labour. A surrender is occasionally disguised 
in the form of submission to arbitration; and in some 
cases it is possible to frame and apply rules by which 
wages may be adjusted; but when the masters have 
ascertained that they must either reduce the rate of pay- 
ment or work at a loss, they will seldom bind themselves 
to take the chance of an award. Arbitration is still more 
unsuitable to the more serious disputes which relate to the 
hours of labour. It was not as the result of judicial decisions, 
but under the pressure of strikes in prosperous seasons, 
that employers in the iron trade some years ago consented 
to reduce the working day to nine hours. The result of 
the change has been so injurious to trade that great 
efforts are now made to restore the former time of 
working. No arbitrator can deny that the master 
suffers by the reduction of the hours of labour while 
the charge for plant remains the same. On the 
other hand, the workmen naturally value the conces- 
sion which they believed that they had permanently 
secured ; and their opinions are not likely to be altered b 
some of the arguments which have been used on behalf 
of the employers. Reasonable irritation must be caused 
by statements, whether true or false, that much of the 
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vtime-which is no.longer devoted to work is spent in idle- 
ness or dissipation. 
tastes of any part of the community is inconsistent with 
modern notions of social freedom. It is more to the purpose 
_to-preve that high-wages and short hours encourage the 
/ foreign competition which equally affects the interests of 
masters and of men. In some instances workmen have 
-exhibited a cynical and suicidal indifference to warnings 
-of the inevitable effect of their obstinacy in making it 
impossible for the employers to accept contracts offered on 
certain terms; but, in the long run, even members of 
Trade-Unions must be convinced that the discouragement 
of English industry must be ruinous to themselves. A 
contractor whose statement bas been recently published 
quotes a declaration of certain Birmingham workmen, 
that, if,an order went from their own town to Belgium, 
they would follow it and enjoy an outing. He adds that 
‘the men who refused employment are now suffering ex- 
treme want, and that the maintenance of their families 
‘devolves on the manufacturer whose proposal they re- 


Thesame writer dilates on the superiority of Americans 
toEnglishmen in the manufacture of certain articles ; 
but the comments and contradictions which his letter has 
elicited illustrate the difficulty of ascertaining the most 
rudimentary industrial facts. It seems that Mr. Hit as 
a eontractor supplies to his customers locks of a eertain 
pattern which he can, as he says, procure more cheaply 
from the United States than in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood at Willenhall. The angry tone in which he 
writes of English workmen suggests a suspicion that he 
is not exempt from prejudice; but a trader seldom allows 
his feelings or passions to interfere with the gondnct of 
business. Mr. Hitt would probably not import locks from 
America if he could buy them cheaper at home. There is 
much probability in his assertion that locks, like many other 
articles, can be made more cheaply by machinery than by 
hand; and it would appear from his letter that the 
‘Willenhall manufacture is in the hands of small inde- 
pendent makers. <A local critic declares that Mr. Hitt 
finds it expedient to use.the Willenhall trade-mark for his 
American goods; and he adds the statement that the 
small manufacturers have now generally become journey- 
men in larger establishments. The real question is 
whether foreign producers are successfully competing in 
English markets. 


THE BLOCK IN THE COURTS OF LAW. 


T= experiment is now being tried of having a Winter | 


Circuit for the delivery of gaols, making a fourth 
circuit in the year, and of combining with it a clearance of 
local civil business. The civil business in the provinces, 
of a nature beyond the jurisdiction of County Court 
judges, used to be despatched in the spring and in the 
summer, that is in March and July, and it was only at 
these times that the judges cleared the gaols. The first 
innovation was to have a third gaol delivery in Deeember 
for places where there was enough business to make one 

- seem necessary. A short time ago the House of Commons 
insisted on a further change. It thought the detention of 
prisoners waiting their trial for months together a scandal 
to English justice, and the Government, in compliance 

-with the wish of Parliament, ordered that there should 
be not three, but four, gaol deliveries in the year, and that 
this rule should apply throughout England and not merely 
in populous centres. These deliveries will now be held 
in January, April, July, and October; and as there 
was to be a gaol delivery in January it was thought 

it would be more convenient that the first half-yearly des- 
r h of civil business should be made at the same time, 
instead of a little later in the year. The judges are there- 
fore now engaged in making a new delivery, and in an- 
‘ticipatimg the period at which they were accustomed to 
despatch civil business. They do not, or at least some of 
them do not,at all like the change, and they are grumbling 

loudly at its consequences. Although so many judges are 
-mecessarily absent an attempt is still made to carry on 
London business. The Lorp Curer Justice is staying in 
tewn, and has openly complained that the conduct of 
London business at such a time is a farce. He told 

_eounsel that he really had not the smallest notion what 
eould:or could not-be done by the tiny handful of jndges 
-left.in town, and he pointed out that there were nearly a 
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-at all like to grudge the cost. 


thonsand cases waiting trial, and the courts were.so 
blocked with business that suitors. were defranded of 
jastice. The right remedy was, he hinted, to increase the 
number of judges. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
new system produces great inconvenience, both to suitors 
and.to the judges themselves. One day this week the 
Cuter Baron had to rush up from Maidstone, and leave 
the suitors of Kent waiting in the cold, beeause there 
was business in the Exchequer which required his instant 
attention ; and if new judges are-really wanted, they ought 
to-be created, and the present House of Commons is not 
But it is by no means clear 
at present that new judges are wanted. It must be re- 
membered that under recent changes three extra judges 
have been provided for circuit purposes. Three out of the 
justices of appeal are told off for cireuit work. Lord 
Justice Brerr is now on the North-Eastern Circuit, and 
Lord Justice Corton has just been trying a great murder 
case at Maidstone. Lord Justice THesiGeEr is ill, but his 
place on circuit is supplied by a Commissioner. Then 
that the judges are just now peculiarly shorthanded is 
the-effect of a temporary accident. For so great a pur- 
pose.as that of consolidating the criminal law, Mr. Justice 
Lusa and Sir James StepHen have been taken away from 
judicial duties, and when they have done this piece of 
special .work they will be immediately added to the 
judicial force. Lastly, the Londoners may be said to be 
suffering now what in former years they had to suffer in 
March. The judges, not being in London, cannot attend 
to their business ; but when March comes the judges will 
now be in London instead of away as formerly, and the 
Londoners will gain then what they lose now. 


The preliminary question, whether there should be four 
gaol deliveries in the year, although settled in the mind of 
Parliament, appears to be by no means settled in the 
minds of the judges. So far, indeed, as they have come to 
a conclusion, they seem to be strongly of opinion that four 
gaol deliveries are not only a nuisance to all concerned, 
but a totally unnecessary nuisance. It seems to them a 
great pity and a great hardship that judges and counsel 
and grand jurors and ordinary jurors and witnesses should 
all be summoned to some remote little country town in the 
depth of winter; in order that a slender list of petty crimes 
may be got through, and a few humble prisoners released or 
condemned a little sooner than they otherwise would be. This, 
in the view of some of the judges, is to pet the wicked and 
to afflict the good. Extreme consideration is shown for 
‘the few vicious, and no consideration is shown for the 
many virtuous. The grand jurors naturally feel the in- 
convenience of being torn from their homes at this 
season, and chat the matter over in the most friendly 
manner with any judge who happens to be specially sym- 
pathetic. And no grand jury could wish for a judge more 
sympathetic than Mr. Justice Denman. He really is a 
judge after a suffering grand juror’s heart. For he is 
ready to cut away the ground on which the promoters of 
the change felt themselves unassailable, and denies, 
not only that consideration ought to be shown to 
prisoners, but that consideration is shown them under the 
present system. The way in which he looks at the matter is 
this. Ifa prisoner is tried, he is condemned or acquitted. 
If he is condemned, the longer he has been kept waiting 
in prison before trial the better for him, as the treatment 
of prisoners before trial is much milder and pleasanter 
than that which they receive after condemnation. The 
earlier arrival of the judges is for them simply the earlier 
substitution of hard labour for simple detention. If a 
prisoner is acquitted, Mr. Justice Denmay’s experience 
enables him to assert that in ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred he eseapes, not because he is not really guilty, 
bat because the law cannot punish him for want of proof. 
Detention in prison is, therefore, a very trivial punishment 
for his actual, though not provable, guilt’; and, although 
this punishment must be sadly inadequate, yet the more 
of this inadequate punishment he gets the more a virtuous 
society ought to be pleased ; and nothing can be more dis- 
heartening than that this term of just suffering should be 
abridged by summoning good comfortable people like 
jadges and grand jurors, at a preposterously early and 
most inconvenient time, to set him free, as it is called, or, 
as it would be more accurate to say, to let him off,a 
portion of the only punishment society can inflict. on him. 
There is, however, the conceivable case of the one white 
sheep, the hundredth man who is acquitted, and here it 
might be thought that Mr. Justice Denman would have to 
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own that it is nothing more than proper consideration for 
such a man to secure his release from prison as ‘soon as 
possible. Not in the least. Mr. Justice Denman utterly 
denies that’it is any kindness to release a man from 
prison. Most prisoners are poor men, and to poor men 
it is a positive advantage to be in prison. They are 
sheltered, warmed, clothed, and fed. They are the true 
lilies of the English field. They do nothing, and yet 
are very comfortable. They have not to share the rough 
lot of those who have not had the great good for- 
tune to be falsely accused. They need not shiver in the 
wintry weather, seeking in vain for employment, begging 
a crust here and afaggot there. They have drawn a prize 
in the lottery of pauper life, and now a cruel Government 
robs them of their prize, and makes judges and grand 
jurors reluctant accomplices in their cruelty. 

Every now and then, when a question is under the con- 
sideration of Parliament or the public, some one manages 
to relieve every one from the trouble of further controversy 
by putting a point with so much felicity and force that all 
feel that nothing more need be said. When a judge has 
once placed the objection to frequent gaol delivery on 
the grounds that accused persons may be presumed 
to be guilty, and that it is cruel to a poor man to 
wrench him from the comforts of prison and to 
restore him to the miseries of freedom and his family, the 
House of Commons will feel.that it wants no more to con- 
firm it in its resolution. If it was ever doubtful, it is now 
eertain beyond all question that there will be four gaol 
deliveries in a year. If, therefore, the institution of so 
many gaol deliveries makes an increase in the number of 
judges necessary, their number must be increased. But 
the Government feels a very proper reluctance to increase 
the number of judges, unless the increase must be made 
if the judicial business of the country is to go on. 
There has in recent years been a very large increase in 
the number of judges. There are the new Law Lords, 
the paid members of the Privy Council, the four new 
Justices of Appeal, the new: Vice-Chancellor. There isa 
natural fear lest, if the Bar is called on to supply more 
judges than it now supplies, the quality of the Bench may 
deteriorate. It has been argned, and apparently in humble 
earnest and not in the spirit of covert irony, that there 
can be no difficulty in finding good judges, as any plain 
man with good sense and decent manners and a little 
knowledge of law will be as good a judge as there is any 
real occasion to have. If so, of course the whole 
difficulty vanishes; as, no doubt, the Bar could supply 
the Government with at least a hundred good judges 
every year. But it is not strange that a Chan- 


‘eellor should have a more exalted notion of what 


is required in a judge. He + may have, and probably 
must have, occasionally to adopt this cynical view of the 
requisite qualities of a judge: in order to reconcile himself 
to rewarding political supporters bya judgeship. But, on 
the whole, each Chancellor in turn likes to make good 
judges. Lord Careys has, for example, just given himself 
the satisfaction of disregarding ‘political ties altogether, 
and of looking only to the eminence of qualifications. 
Sir James Srepuen has rendered the nation, and 
more lately the Ministry, a greatservice by making 
the Criminal Code possible, and if a judgeship is to 
be looked on as a reward, there could not be a reward 
better merited. But it‘is something much more than 
a reward. It implies, or ought to imply, an effort to 
benefit the country by the selection of the best man for 
the place that can be got. In Sir James Srepuen the 
Cuancettor has found a judge who may be confidently 
expected to make a really strong judge. It is difficult to 
say how such expectations can be better warranted than 
by the: union of varied knowledge, a practised art of 
putting things intelligibly, an acquaintance with law as it 
is administered not only in England, but in India, the 
grasp of principles implied. in the construction of a Code, 
a strong will, indefatigable industry, and perfect in- 
dependence. 


THE BANK LOTTERIES. 


fay lotteries which it is proposed to set up in aid of 
. the liquidation of the City of Glasgow and the West 
of England Banks. will certainly deserve to be recorded 
among the curiosities of human inconsistency. The 
second and smaller of the two may be dismissed without 
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further comment. The project has obviously been started . 
in imitation of the more important scheme in the North, 
and will, in the event of that larger scheme coming to - 
nothing, not be persevered with. Even if the idea: had 
first been started in Devonshire, it would have been less: : 
remarkable than the same idea coming from Glasgow. If 
the mischiefs of the proposal were less serious, the notion’ 
that a project for reviving lotteries should owe its exist- 
ence to Scotchmen would be full of humour. It is not often 
that we find such a strange series of contradictions between 
character and action. The spectacle of a cautious people’ 
encouraging the most dangerous form of speculation, of a 
people supposed to reverence law setting an Act of Parlia-~- 
ment at defiance, of a religious people mixing up charity 
and gambling, and doing and encouraging evil in order 
that good, in the shape of money, may come to certain — 
unfortunate bankrupts, is really almost without a parallel. 
The-only explanation that can be suggested is that much 
loss of money has turned their heads. If they have: not 
lost it themselves they have seen others lose it, and the: 
prospect is too melancholy, they think, not to make any- 
thing permissible which promises, in however slight a - 
degree, to take it out of their sight. 

The first fallacy that needs to be got rid of in connexion» 
with this subject is the supposed sanctification of the project. 
by the goodness of the object to which the profits are to be 
devoted. This theory is at once disposed of by the factthat _ 
the profits of the Government lotteries which were made 
illegal in 1826 were devoted to a most excellent object. If 
there are to be lotteries at all, there can be no reason why: 
the country at large should not have the benefit of them. 
If 3,000,000/. can be raised by a lottery to pay the debts 
of the shareholders in the City of Glasgow Bank, why ' 
should not a similar sum be raised, if possible, every year to 
pay off the National Debt, or to increase the national 
revenue ? There is absolutely no answer to this question. 
If charity is a good reason for holding a lottery, patriotism 
is an equally good one. If the poor shareholder is a 
legitimate object of pity, and, being such, may legitimately 
be helped by a lottery, the poor taxpayer has precisely the 
same claim. It is impossible logically to defend the 
Glasgow project and yet approve of the Act of 1826. If: 
lotteries are only bad when they are held for bad objects, 
they should only be prohibited when they are held for bad: 
objects. Probably the authors of the scheme are not pre- 
pared to go this length. They would like to claim-ex- 
emption from the law for themselves, and for themselves 
only. But if a lottery be permitted for one charitable 
object, it will be exceedingly invidious to forbid it for: 
another. There are always abundance of schemes’ 
sorely in want of money, and every ticket which is’ 
bought for the Glasgow lottery will be an incentive to the 
supporters of these schemes to copy tle Glasgow example. 
In this way we shall arrive at a state of things which 
would reproduce all the evils of the prohibited State- 
lotteries without any compensation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Charity not unfrequently flags for want 
of some interest beside and beyond itself, and the news: 
that the charm of a little speculation was to be had, in 
addition to the pleasure of relieving distress, would have 
an irresistible attraction for bored benevolence. In this 
way the disasters arising from the failure of the: City of* 
Glasgow Bank would go on multiplying themselves: in 
continually wider circles. 

The truth probably is that the long disuse of lotteries 
has made Englishmen forget the evils of them. One of the 
first questions which would be addressed to an objector by 
the authors of this present scheme would probably be 
whether he never played agameof cards, orhad neverrisked 
a napoleon at a foreign gaming-table? Those who reason 
in this way forget that there may be many acts which are 
quite harmless in the particular case and yet exceedingly 
injurious to the community if the particular cases become ° 
numerous. To buy a ticket in a lottery is just as innocent * 
in itself as to play a game of loo or to bet on a racehorse. 
Provided that a man has the moncy to lose, and that the 
man who will have to pay him if he wins has‘also the 
money to lose, the question whether they shall lose it in 
this particular way must be decided on the principles 
which ordinarily govern the spending of money in’amuse- 
ment. But there is no doubt whatever that, in proportion’ 


as playing at loo or betting on racehorses became general ’ 
in a community, the morals of the community would ' 
suffer, and consequently the State does wisely in forbidding 
these amusements in public places. Thesame rule applies 
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serious matter. They cannot lose it without some one 
who is dependent on them being the worse for it, and for 
every one who saves his stake there must of course be 
bits Fn whe will lose it. The law can hardly be 
turned to better purpose than in discouraging enter- 
prises of this mischievous kind. If the Glasgow lottery 
ia allowed to go on, it will certainly not remain a solitary 
case. Lotteries will become the most popular form of 
charity, because no other will so well minister alike to the 
sentimental and the speculative tendencies of the time. 

It may even be said that, of all forms of speculation, 
dotteries are the most dangerous. They are so because the 
risk of loss is strictly limited. If a man could be sure 
‘that in a Stock Exchange speculation he would lose only 
the particalar sum he arranged to lose, while having the 
-chance of gaining very much more, the number of specu- 
lative transactions would be immeasurably increased. 
What deters him is the difficulty of calculating his loss ; 
the uncertainty whether he may not in a week or two’s 
time find himself poorer, not by 1ol., or 2ol., or 5ol., 
‘but by ten or twenty times these sums. A lottery 
“provides precisely the kind and amount of certaint 
which is wanting on the Stock Exchange. [Hac 
ticket costs a specified sum, and though a man may have a 
hundred tickets, he cannot lose more than what he has 
— for them. On the other hand, with every fresh ticket 

ught the chance of winning a considerable, perhaps an 
enormous, prize increases. The purchaser does not con- 
sider that even if he holds a hundred tickets his chance of 
winning one of the exceptional prizes is still infinitesimal ; 
he only remembers that it is greater than it was when he 
held fewer. In this way the possession of one lottery- 
~ticket becomes an infallible incentive to the purchase of 
others. And upon whom does this incentive tell with the 
greatest force? Upon those, of course, to whom the 
making of money, except by a piece of pure luck, is most 
impossible. The man who sees no chance of ever getting 
more than 200/. a year is the predestined victim of a 
lottery. If the members of the Glasgow lottery 
had only remembered how large a section of the com- 
munity is covered by this description, they would 
hardly have cared to have such a scheme upon their 
consciences. The harm that would be done in the 
-effort to abate the consequences of the Bank failure 
might be infinitely greater than the harm wrought by the 
failure itself. The latter at all events does not involve 
‘the sharebolders in crime. If they lose all that they have, 
they can at least remain honest. But a lottery on the 
gigantic scale now proposed is almost certain to involve 
-some of those who take part of it in crime. Here and 
there the temptation to buy a ticket which may put the 
lucky purchaser above the reach of poverty for the rest of 
his life will be irresistible, and the only means of yielding 
to it may lie through theft in some one of the many forms 
in which the thief calculates upon being able to put back 
the money before it is missed. If Glasgow benevolence 
must encourage gambling, it would on the whole be less 
mischievous to open a public gaming-table. 


PROTECTION FOR RETAIL INDUSTRY. 


T= correspondence which has filled so many columns 
of the Daily Telegraph on the question of Co- 
—— Stores is an extremely curious one. Some of 

e tradesmen who carry it on profess the most un- 
bashed protectionism, without apparently in the least 
suspecting it. No man perhaps can be expected to real- 
ize the fact that he is of no use to the community, 


and there are large numbers of shopkeepers to whom 
it evidently has never occurred that, if there were rather 
fewer of them, there would be more business and larger 
profits for those who remained. The fallacy that a 
country is the richer because a class which would other- 
wise be producing something else is aided by the Govern- 
ment in producing that which can be produced at less 
cost elsewhere is at least plausible. But the fallacy that 
a country would be richer if the distributing class were 
kept unnaturally large is so transparent, that it is strange 
it should have imposed upon even the most igno- 
rant contributor to this correspondence. For shopkeepers 
to ask Parliament to put down Co-operative Stores 
is just as reasonable as though horsedealers should ask for 
the suppression of all shops which employed men instead 
of horses to carry out their goods. The less money is 
spent in the mere distribution of goods the better for 
society. Distributors add nothing to the wealth ofthe com- 
munity. They are nothing more than a charge submitted 
to in consideration of the convenience which the payment 
of it secures. Nor can there be any doubt, except in the 
minds of shopkeepers driven to fury by the spectacle of 
successful co-operation, that the limits of this convenience 
have long ago been overstepped. Indeed in their calmer 
moments the shopkeepers themselves are quite willing to 
raise the complaint that there are too many of them. It 
is only the public by which these unnecessary dealers 
have to be supported that is not allowed to dispense with 
services which it does not think worth the cost. The writers 
of some of these letters might profitably employ their next 
holiday in counting the number of grocers or haberdashers 
in a single London street, and then considering how all 
of them can possibly live. If the question is honestly 
put, the answer must be that they cannot live except by 
charging exorbitant prices. Not that their prices are neces- 
sarily exorbitant if compared with their profits. It is the 
vice of having a superabundance of distributors that the 
public is fleeced to enable a number of unnecessary shop- 
keepers just to make two ends meet. If a thousand pounds 
of tea orathousand yards of ribbon are to be sold, and 
there are three grocers or haberdashers instead of one to 
sell them, it is plain that the prices charged by the three 
must be higher than those which any one of them could 
afford to charge if he had no competitors. 


It is this fact that enables large shops to undersell 
small ones. For it is not the Co-operative Stores only 
that are making war upon the retail tradesmen. They 
have foes in their own household. The number of 
large London shops which do business by correspond- 
ence in various parts of the country has greatly in- 
creased of late years, and it is plain that, assuming these 
to be driving a profitable trade in the first instance, the 
cost of thus extending it bears a very small proportion to 
the additional profits. In point of fact, many of the com- 
plaining shopkeepers are guilty of the very same offence 
which they charge against the Co-operative Stores. Those 
of them who live out of town are often to be seen carry- 
ing home a basket containing fish bought at a shop near 
Cannon Street or London Bridge. If they were told that 
in the suburb in which they live there is a struggling 
fishmonger who makes a poor livelihood by carrying 
fish round in a cart, they would say that by buying 
it at a large London shop they get it better and 
cheaper. And if they were further asked why they 
get it better and cheaper, they would answer that, in cal- 
culating his prices, the local fishmonger has to include 
the additional cost of distribution. If there were no 
other way of getting fish in this particular suburb the 
inhabitants would have to pay the higher price. But 
when the master of the house goes to London every day, 
and can bring fish home, this additional cost is a purely 
unnecessary cost. The case of the retail shopkeeper and 
the Stores is an exact parallel to this. The man who 
subscribes to a Store does not get what he wants at the 
neighbouring shop because the shopkeeper has to live, and 
because, where there are hundreds doing work which could 
very well be done by tens, he can only live by making his 
customers pay the cost of his livelihood in the shape of 
higher prices. If time is an object, it may be cheaper in 
the long run to pay these higher prices; but though time 
may be an object to the subscriber himself, it probably is 
no object to his wife. The care of the household stands 
to her in the place of a profession, and there is con- 
sequently no reason why she should not go to the Stores 
as often as she has to give an order. Besides this, orders 
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to lotteries. Why should the law prevent a man from 
spending 1/. or 5]. in a ticket half the — of 
which will go to a charitable object and half to the 
creation of prizes, which he will have a chance of 
winning? Simply because it is known that, if one man 
is allowed to spend his money in this way, other men 
; must equally be allowed to do it; and for one man who 
can do it without injury to himself or to others, there 
will be ten or twenty who will do themselves and others 
very great injury. The originators of this Glasgow 
lottery may be, and probably are, altogether free from the 
temptation to spend all the money they can scrape to- 
gether in the purchase of lottery tickets; but they will 
not be the only or even the principal purchasers. The 
tickets, if they are publicly sold, will be taken by 
numbers of men and women to whom 5l. or even tl. is a 
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to tradesmen are largely given by letter. In theory, this 
way of buying may be less economical than ordering in 
person. But in practice, ordering in person has very 
much come to mean ordering in the person of the cook, 
which is not always an economical method. If a letter 
has to be written, distance makes little difference as re- 
gards the execution of the order. If the retail shop- 
keepers could possibly succeed in putting down Co- 
operative Stores, they would undoubtedly find that they 
had been benefiting a small minority of their own body. 
There would be joy in Mincing Lane, but things would be 
no better at Camberwell or Notting Hill. 

The discussion in the daily newspapers has largely 
turned on the possibility of the retail shopkeepers making 
head against the competition of the Co-operative Stores. 
It is contended, on the one side, that, provided that they 
will lower their prices, give no credit, and be particular as 
to the quality of the articles they sell, tradesmen will 
naturally beat amateurs. People have wandered away to 
Co-operative Stores because the ordinary shopkeeper does 
not give a sufficient discount for ready money, and some- 
times makes almost a favour of taking it; and because he 
is not always above selling adulterated goods. Let the 
shopkeeper mend his ways in these respects; let him 
refuse credit altogether, or at all events give the 
customer the full benefit of his prompt payment, 
and let him set his face against adulteration, and he will 
soon find that he can beat the Stores. On the other side, 
it is maintained that the conductors of a Co-operative Store 
can be content with just covering working expenses, be- 
cause they derive their own incomes from other sources, 
whereas the tradesman has no other means of living, and 
must therefore make profit enough to keep his wife and 
family over and above the working expenses. Of course, 
if it is true that the number of distributors in England is 
altogether disproportionate to the real need for them, 
those who cheer the tradesman in this way are only doing 
him harm. Unpleasant truths do not become pleasanter 
by being kept back from those whom they concern. But, 
supposing the number of distributors to have been re- 
duced within reasonable limits, this kind of consolation 
is perfectly in place. It is not true that the share- 
holders in a Co-operative Store are satisfied if the expenses 
of the Store are just covered. They always expect 
five per cent. for their money,'and in some cases they 
have divided a good deal more. No doubt the shopkeeper 
may object that he cannot afford to be content with five 
per cent. on his capital, because, besides finding the money, 
he finds skill and supervision, and even actual work in 
the shop. This argument, however, leaves out of sight 
the fact that skill and supervision and actual work in the 
shop cannot be dispensed with in a Co-operative Store. 
Much of what the shopkeeper regards as profit is really 
payment for time, labour, and skill, and the only difference 
between the shop and the Store is that the purchase of 
time, labour, and skill is included among the working 
expenses. The conductors of a Store may only make five per 
cent. on their capital; but the reason why they need make no 
more is that, instead of themselves contributing the know- 
ledge and industry required to make the concern prosper, 
they pay others to contribute it. The shopkeeper is spared 
this expense. Being himself an expert, he is the less obliged 
to employ experts, and the money which goes to pay this 
and similar items in the expenses of a Co-operative Store 
comes to the shopkeeper as profits over and above the in- 
terest on his capital. In reason, then, there is still abund- 
ance of room left for retail traders. If, instead of calling 
upon Parliament to work impossibilities en their behalf, 
they will frankly set themselves to give the public what 
they think they get at the Stores, the more energetic among 
them will certainly find that there is no want of customers 
capable of being tempted by the undoubtedly superior 
conveniences which shops have to offer. 


EBB AND FLOW. 


We. have all been taught from our cradles that there isa tide 

in our affairs, and that it is our wisdom to take it at the 
flow. But we are not, in our youth at least, encouraged to look 
equally for the flowing of the tide in ourselves, or to take advan- 
tage of it. Doing things by fits and starts is severely discouraged 
by teachers. And very naturally; for it would be exceedingly in- 
convenient to them to have to wait for the rising tides of their 
pupils’ inclinations, the laws of which would be harder to calculate 
than those by which any of the earth’s waters rise and fall. But 


when we have become our own governors we are soon forced to 
na nt the fact that our nature is subject in almost all directions 
to fluctuations, more or less periodical, and not by dny means 
easily controlled by the will. What we cannot control we must 
study, and make allowance for. 

Temperaments seem to differ very widely in the degree in which 
they require intervals of intermission from labour. Not to speak 
of the familiar varieties of constitution with regard to sleep, there 
is no doubt a similar variety with regard to the power of continu- 
ing any one kind of effort for months or years. We have all heard 
accounts, which sound almost fabulous to ordinary minds, of 
writers of fiction who, as one novel is ended, begin another with 
no more ceremony than their neighbours make of taking a fresh 
sheet of paper. We see constantly before our eyes the manufzcture 
of some kinds of intellectual tissue which proceeds as uninter- 
ruptedly as if by machinery. If the product in such cases is not 
generally of the very highest type, the facility of unintermitting 
production is almost as wonderful a thing in its way as the power 
of occasional soaring which belongs to a different order of minds, 
The minds which produce great works at long intervals may, 
however, possess, for aught we know, as great a power of 
continuous labour as those which turn out mental shoddy by the 
yard. Only the power is more complex; and if we may hazard a 
guess about such matters, we should suppose that its flow even 
when steadiest was likely to be composed, as it were, of many 
currents, which so give place to each other as to afford intervals of 
relaxation for each. In any great work of imagination, for in- 
stance, the creative effort must be much more rapid and transient 
than the labour of working out details, so that the imagination. 
may fold its wings for a long rest while the hand is carrying out 
its orders. A highly-organized mind is like a great ship which 
pursues its appointed course without pause, though the officers 
sleep by turns. Smaller craft may have to lie to altogether while 
the fishermen take their rest. 

Without attempting to judge how far the highest powers are 
likely to be intermittent, we will be content with the safer and 
more practical statement that powers which are naturally inter- 
mittent will not yield their best fruit if urged to too continuons 
exertion. There are few more delicate points to be observed in 
cultivating our own or our children’s minds than the right allow- 
ance to be made for fluctuations of energy. We are right in dis- 
couraging capricious intermissions, but no sensible parent fails to 
provide sufficient intermissions of a regular kind. Later in life 
the question of how to deal with fluctuations becomes much more 
difficult, and not less important. Our powers fluctuate, and our 
feelings fluctuate, and not only in our affairs, but in our rela- 
tions with each other, there are tides of which the ebb often 
fills us with unnecessary dismay. Much discouragement and 
misunderstanding might be prevented if the laws of these 
tides of the moral and intellectual world were better understood. 
A familiar instance, though some of us are loth to recognize 
its existence, is the fluctuating nature of most friendships. Such 
is the crudeness of our idea of constancy that many people fancy 
themselves guilty of some degree of unkindness if they find their 
appetite for some dear friend’s society occasionally failing them. 
As reasonably might we blame our digestions for a similar failure 
of appetite recurring daily after dinner. The trouble is that in 
frien lahip the ebb-tides do not generally keep time on both 
shores; nor do they even occur with sufficient regularity to be 
announced beforehand. All that can be done by people whose 
disposition is markedly tidal is to recognize once for the fact 
that their feelings will —_ and that such variations need not in 
the slightest degree depend upon any change in the source from 
which they spring, or even in their permanent average amount. 
Mere ebb aad flow is a phenomenon which depends upon com- 
plicated relations with a system in which our own individual life, 
and therefore 4 fortiori our affection for any one person, is but a 
minute feature. Some people are much more open to these influ- 
ences from the universe than others. It is idle to attempt to 
treat such susceptibility as matter for either praise or blame, though 
all susceptibilities doubtless call for the exercise of firm self-con- 
trol, and call too often in vain. 

People whose feelings are liable to wide and rapid oscillations 
have a troublesome task, not only in regulating them, but in giving 
any account of themselves. Those who are naturally given, not 
only to oscillation, but to introspection and self-expression, probably 
find much amusement in framing their reports of their experiences 
and laying them before the outer world. They may occasionall 
be troubled with twinges of misgiving as to the perfect compatibi- 
lity of the various “ sides of truth ” which at different times they are 

ed upon to exhibit. They are thus furnished with a key to 
many of the apparent inconsistencies of others, who, not being 
perhaps blessed with any great self-registering faculties, can do 
justice to their variations of feeling only by a series of contradic- 
tory utterances. Nothing is more comfortable in a fit of reac- 
tion against one’s most cherished ties than to fall in with 
a friend who not only knows what it is to blow hot and 
cold, but has a cheerful conviction that an occasional ec 
of partners in the dance of life brings refreshment to all con- 
cerned, and rather helps than hinders fidelity in the long run. 
In truth, it is for the sake of steadiness, of constancy, of perse- 
verance in everything good, that we would encourage the giving 
free play to those variations of feeling which, like the tides, are 
really subject to laws as constant, and doubtless as beneficent, as 
those which produce cohesion. The mere use of these obvious 
metaphors reminds us that it is the same force of attraction which 
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keeps the stone in its place and draws the waters upwards in their 


' ‘ season, It would be the height of presumption for us to fix the 


degree of fluidity which is allowable or desirable in human cha- 
acter. But to attempt to restrain a naturally fluid and fluctu- 
ating nature within the limits proper to a more rigid one is a 
mistake so easily made, so common, and so disastrous that we 
wonder that it is not more distinctly recognized by moralists. 
Somebody said it was a pity the devil should have all the best 
tunes, and surely it is a pity that the path downhill should have 


the variety. 


If our mental changes were, like the ebb and flow of the. sea, 
~only a perpetual alternation of different phases of almost equal 
beauty and interest, there would perhaps be little need to plead 
for their acceptance as inevitable. But our fluctuations distress 


_,and discourage us because unfortunately they are too often more 


like those of a.tidal river, leaving bare unsightly margins on 
either side of the shrunken stream. Too often the stream of life 
and of activity seems not to change its place, but to contract its 
‘volume. We long not fora change of society, but for solitude. 
Our pleasure not only in one particular friend, but in friendship, 
.seems to fail us. The objects of our endeavour and hope seem to 
» dwindle in size or to move further off, and their hold upon us 
relaxes accordingly, leaving the burden of progress to press too 
heavily for our strewgth. It would be idle to pretend that there 
-are not real, as well as apparent, failures of the very springs of 
life. The dwindling of our stream may be caused, not by a mere 
tidal fluctuation, but by the ebbing away of the fountain itself. 
All that can be said is that we ought never to be hasty, and that 
we are continually tempted to be hasty, in concluding that this is so. 
A mere lessening of power or of pleasure in any pursuit ought not 
to discourage us until we have given ourselves abundance of time 
for the ebb and flow to take place. It is one of the great advan- 
tages of experience that it enables us contidently to look for the 
return of the tide. 
It may not be the case that steady powers are always, or even 
_ generally, of a lower order than those which are comparatively 


_antermittent ; but it must, we think, almost necessarily be the 


case that the most intense feeling comes only in waves. Human 
Mature could not bear the strain of feeling at once very highly 
wrought and quite continuous. Most of us are familiar with the 
~mnexpected intervals of insensibility which come to relieve the 
-pressure of acute sorrow. Grief which retained its hold of the 
,mind without any such intermissions would, if severe, partake of 
the nature of madness; or, at any rate, would soon produce it. 
And either grief or joy, if intense, tends in most minds to bring 


_ bout some degree of reaction. Religious biography abundantly 


_ shows how inevitably those natures which are capable of rising to 
heights of.xapture sink back at intervals into corresponding depths 
of gloom. A moderate amount of self-knowledge leads people of 
.this.temperament to tremble at any unusual elevation of spirit, 
mowing well that it is the prelude to days of darkmess. And the 
days of darkness are apt to last longer than the bright visions 
swhich usher them in. Perhaps also a certain natural instinct of 
_self-preservation warns people of very emotional temperament to 
be on.their guard against any violent fluctuations of feeling, Some 
.Megree of variation and intermission may be natural and whole- 
»seme, but instinctively we all feel that equanimity is a great 
«good. It is only in so far as feeling can be made to yield a steady 
Aight that we can trust it as a guide for action. If it persists in 
fluctuating we must learn to strike an average for practical 


wall no human being is quite without tidal fluctuations of 
some kind, however they may be hidden under a uniform crust of 
+manner and habits. We all admire the stubborn determination 
which, pursues its course without regard to any failure of inelina- 
ftaon ;, but some admiration is also due to the skill which makes 
. every. fluctuation serve its turn. Self-command is a fine thing, and 
is Versatility. It is useless to ignore the forces which we cannot 
control. And if there is danger and inconvenience in the fluctua- 
tions of feeling which belong to certain temperaments, it is unde- 
_ Biable that much of the picturesqueness of human nature depends 
upon its ebb and flow. People so self-controlled or so evenly 
balanced by nature that they always appear to be at a uniform 
. level of feeling lose as much in impressiveness as does the Mediter- 
anean sea for want of tides. They never rise to the pitch of elo- 
,»quence.either in words or action which belongs to the more impulsive 
witype ;.and their even tenor leaves no room ior the witchery of un- 
~@ertain expectation by which some natures hold us spell-bound. 
As the dropping of water will wear away stones, so the rising and 
falling of spirits tends, up to a certain point, to deepen sympathy 
wby repeated impressions. Beyond that point, it is true, it may wear 
out, 


THE PYRAMIDS REVISITED. 


JT is only after repeated inspection that an adequate idea is 
4 obtained of the so-called Pyramid-field. Familiarity brings the 
_most wonderful sights into their proper perspective. After a third 
or fourth visit, the bigness of the Pyramid of Shoofoo no longer 
weighs upon the mind, the height of the Pyramid of Chafra no 
longer overshadows it. The whole platform begins to assume its 
‘true aspect. It is the Kensal Green of Memphis. The traveller 
who comes to Egypt with a preformed theory about the Great 
Pyramid and its purpose, aud who canters out from Cairo on a 
Biciog day, is dragged up to the top, hustled through pas- 


sages of the diameter of a gas-pipe, alternately exposed to the 
brightest sunshine and the blackest darkness, who is next hurried 
down across the hot sand to stare at the Sphinx, and finally chased 
through the dust by a yelling donkey-boy the long seven miles 
back to Cairo, supposes he has thoroughly “done” the whole thing. 
He fondly imagines that in all his after life he will be an authority 
on Pyramids, and will be capable in the home circle, if not in a 
wider sphere, of giving a valuable opinion on the theory of Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Smyth. We need not be surprised if he pro- 
nounces strongly in its favour. The performance he has gone 
through is calculated alike to fatigue his body and confuse his 
mind. His attention has been wholly concentrated on the 
Great Pyramid. Its height, its rugged stones, the vociferations 
of the Arab guides, the giddiness which the steep slope or the 
sun’s rays induced when he was on the summit, the broken 
shin acquired in the exploration of the interior, the tempora 
blindness after he came out, the grand chorus of backsheesh whic 
signalized his departure, and a thousand other impressions equally 
vivid, mingle admirably with the ignorance or prejudice he 
brought out, and conduce to the formation of what he boasts is 
a cool and unwarped opinion. He has certainly seen something, 
superficially, of one Pyramid; but what did he see of the nine or 
ten which are near it, of the fifty-nine which are further off? He 
has not read, supposing he could read, a single hieroglyph. He 
has not the vaguest knowledge of early Egyptian history. He is 
— certain that the world was created B.c. 4004, and 

lieves that the odd four years were part of the original reve- 
lation. He has probably never heard of Justus Lepsius, certainly 
never of M. Lieblein. He is not acquainted with the name of a 
single Pyramid, and has no more knowledge of the table of Sak- 
kara or the table of Abydus than of the Turin papyrus. He 
considers it best to keep his mind free and unfettered, and is 
all the more positive as to what he imagines he does know. 
The man who, after a personal visit to the cemetery of Ghizeh, can 
continue in the nurture and admonition of those who believe in the 
Sacred Cubit, the Time-passage theory, the meteorological theory, 
or any other tenet of the sect of which Mr. Smyth is presumably 
the prophet, must have been convinced on evidence very different 
from the evidence of the senses. We should be sorry to disturb a 
faith which is so wholly ethereal that it is independent of facts, 
and whose votaries are as much beyond the influence of argument 
as of plain proof. 

Rightly understood, a Pyramid is neither more nor less than a 
cairn. It grew up from a cairn, and it was resolved into a cairn 
again, When it first emerges on the stage of history it is suffi- 
ciently rude and incomplete. If antiquaries are right in ascribing 
the Pyramid in steps at Sakkara to Ouenephes, a king of the first 
dynasty, this is by far the oldest building in the world; but, in 
spite of some recent assertions to the effect that his name has been 
found in it, the point is more than doubtful. Ouenephes lived at 
lexst as long before Shoofoo as William the Conqueror lived before 
Queen Anne. It is certainly recorded by Manetho that he built 
Pyramids ; and, further, that they were situated at a place called 
Kochome, which M. Brugsch identifies with the northern part of 
the cemetery of Sakkara. Many heaps, more or less well defined, 
exist here, and any of them ma the Pyramids of 
Ouenephes as well as the Pyramid in steps. There is an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between the two passages of Manetho 
in which, under the name of Ouenephes, he speaks of the first 
Pyramids, and under Kaiechos, more than a century later, of 
the first setting-up of the sacred bulls, if this Pyramid was 
built, as has sometimes been supposed, for an Apis mausoleum. In 
fact it differs so much, with its four entrances, its thirty chambers, 
but chiefly in its not facing the points of the compass, from all the 
seventy Pyramids found here and elsewhere, that it must be looked 
upon as belonging to a wholly different class from the ordinary 
funeral monuments of kings. If the votaries of the Pyramid reli- 
gion want a building which may perhaps not be a tomb, and 
which may have been built with a theological object, or as a 
record of faith for the benefit of posterity, let them turn to this 
remarkable and anomalous heap of stoves. It will answer their 

rposes far better than one among a well-defined class of un- 
questionably sepulchral cairns. All the Pyramids except this one 
face the four cardinal points of the compass. All have but one 
entrance, and that on the north side. All contain provision for a 
single king’s burial. Many are identified with the names of 
kings of whom it is recorded that they did build Pyramids in 
various places; and the Great Pyramid is, without any doubt 
which a reasonable man can entertain, the burial mound of one of 
a long line of kings who all erected similar mounds. In the 
lists it is not even distinguished by a name differing in character 
from the others. If we identify it,as we may very safely do, 
with Shoofoo, the second king of the fourth dynasty, and there- 
fore the third king, possibly the fourth, who built a Pyramid or 
Pyramids, we find that it was only called the “Splendid,” while to 
the Pyramid of Chafra is given the name of the “Great.” To 
make more of it than a mausoleum, a royal “folly,” involves 
making something at least of the Pyramids which succeeded it, 
and a great deal of those which preceded it. It happens to be the 
broadest, if not the highest, of those in the same group; it is by 
far the most conspicuous, owing to its situation on a corner of the 
and in advance of its companions, so that the visitor 

rom Cairo sees it before he sees any other. Travellers 
who have penetrated to the much more remote Maydoum 
report that the great building in stages which the Arabs 
name “Haram el Kedab” is even more imposing, no doubt 
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on account of its lonely situation and the absence of smaller monu- 
ments by which to measure it. Though it stands on no such 
elevated — as that of Gheezeh, and though it rises but 
122 feet above the heap of débris which surrounds it, yet it is only 
by actual measurement that one is convinced that it does not 
surpass, nay does not equal, in dimensions the Pyramid of 
Menkaura, The tomb of Shoofoo has, therefore, an adventitious 
advantage enjoyed by few of its neighbours in being the first we 
see, as well as really the largest. To this fact, almost as much as 
to its actual size, we must attribute the effect it produces on the 
minds of people who have never seen a Pyramid before. In truth, 
to the superticial observer it appears to hide all other Pyramids, 
and it is not until.a second or third visit that he perceives that it 
is at present cnly a foot higher in actual masonry, and consider- 
ably lower in real height above the level of the river, than the 
adjoining Pyramid of Chafra.. Had Chafra’s Pyramid been at the 
edge of the platform, had it been the first seen by the visitor, and 
had the true relative proportions of the two been unknown, it may 
safely be questioned whotherthe Pyramid of Shoofoo would have be- 
come a subject of so much industrious, if futile, speculation. In the 
researches of early investigators this is very apparent. Champollion, 
for example, only examined one tomb in the whole necropolis, and 
Rosellini thesame. Ail attention was engrossed by the monument of 
Shoofoo. It was reserved for Herr Lepsius to examine eighty tombs 
here, and to find the remaius of no less than sixty-seven Pyramids, 
The word “ Pyramid” has been a matter of considerable ques- 
tioning among antiquaries, A great authority derives it from the 
ancient Egyptian form Abumer, a great tomb, of which the Greeks 
transposed the syllables, just as they turned Hor-em-Kzhoo, the title 
of the Sphinx, into Armachis, and Sestura into Sesostris. This is 
more than plausible; but the name has also been derived from Pi- 
Rama, the mountain, and, as if to give Mr. Smyth the shadow of 
an excuse, from puros, wheat, and metron, ameasure. So, too, pur, 
fire, and puramis, a pointed cake, have been suggested, and a hiero- 
lyphic expression has been read, or attempted to be read, as br—br. 
Ve cannot so. far, however, say for certain whether the Egyptians 
of the ancient Empire had any ral name for such buildings, 
though every king’s tomb had its own title, and in the picture 
writing a triangle represented, as determinative, all kinds of royal 
burial places, whether, like the grave of Unas, they were merely square 
platforms, or, like the southernmost monument at Dashoor, were 
almost:dome-shaped. Upwards of twenty of these titles are found in 
the printed list of M. Lieblein, a Norwegian antiquary. They all be- 
tray the unbounded admiration in which each king held his own last 
resting. place, and illustrate remarkably the real nature of the 
Egyptian faith-in a life, not beyond, so much as actually in, the 
grave. Snoferoo called his Pyramid “the Crown”; that of 
Asseskef is “ Refreshment”; that of Pepi, the “‘ Lovely Place,” a 
name identical with ‘the name of Memphis itself. Teta, perhaps 
playing on his own name, called. his Pyramid Tetsetu, “the Most 
Abiding of Places?’ Others are the-‘ Rising-of the Soul,” the Most 
Holy Place,” the “ Good» Rising,’ the “ Beautiful,” the “Great 
and. Fair,” the‘ Pure:-Place,” the.“ Place of Rest”; while the 
monument, already mentioned, of Unas; which the Arabs call: the 


Mastabat.el Pharoon, is:described asthe “ Best. Place”; and. the 


unidentified. tomb of Noferkara as the ‘ Abode of Life.” Sueh 
are the: evidencesy among others, that to the men of that remote 
time—a time variously estimated: as seven, six, and five'thousand 
ears ago—death was not looked upon with the horror which 
in later ages invested the grave with ideas of gloom, and re- 
corded rather. the despair of mourners ‘than the rest of: the 
departed... Near each i 
the worship, or at-leastthe honour, of the «sleeping divinity of 
the Pharaoh, The. foundations are still visible of such temples 
near the 
the days of the Ptolemies the endowments which some of the 
oldest: kings had. conferred upon the priests of their shrines 
eontinued to enrich officials who after the lapse of some four 
thousand: years: perhaps ‘enjoyed sinecures. In these temples, no 
doubt, once existed the name, and ps a record, of the 
glorious deeds of the monarch buried near; but, though the 
nameless tomb remains‘ in so many cases, the temple has every- 
where disa’ , and writings to which Manetho probably had 
access have been lost»for ever: No inscriptions remain on 


of Shoofoo.. He. curiously observes that they give the sum 
expended -in- supplying the. workmen with onions and garlic; a 
statement from which:we may hazard the conjecture, more than 
— in itself, thatthe king's titles;.as lord of Upper and 

wer Egypt, were engraved with the lotus, the papyrus, and the 
bulbous plant, which in other places enter so largely into similar 


lnscriptions. « 

Historically speaking, the ids, apart from their antiquity, 
are of the highest: interest. y represent a time of profound 
peace. They point to the existence of a dominant race, and ofa 
race which could be called on for unlimited labour. They tell us 
little of the finer arts, in sculpture and painting, which even then 
flourished, but ‘much of skill: in engineering, quarr 
as distinguished from: architecture, and all that could be done by 
mere niultitudes working 'together and bringing brute force to bear 
on stubborn ‘materials;- Whatever of higher art those early kings. 
lavished om: their’ fair: resting- ” whatever of portraiture 
and painting, of gold. and jewels, of carving and ornament, of 


a and funeral odes they could command, were bestowed onthe 
temple; 
Ih 


the tomb itself‘was vast, solid, enduring, but nothing more. 
the aftertime, when the kings of the twelfth dynasty fought 


was the consecrated. to » 


ids of Chafra, Menkaura; and Raenuser. Even in. 


against the Northern strangers, when Aahmes led his against ° 
the Shepherds, when Seti I. subdued the Hittites =ihien dson » 
ursued Israel, when fortresses and treasure cities, Pi-Tum and’ 
ses, had to be built on the border, we no longer hear of such » 
great cairns as the Pyramids. The tombs in the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes, great as they are,. required rather skilled labour” 
than mere force. No vast multitude was needed to decorate them. 
The peaceful artist and his staff worked quietly in the dark» 
corridors, while the people whose ancestors had hea up ‘the’ 
tombs of the older Pharachs now followed the later Pharaohs to 
the battle-field. A smaller waste of human life than that - 
by which Bonaparte ruined France would have built him a 
Pyramid greater than Shoofoo’s. But the Pyramid-builders 
had neither enemies abroad nor rivals at home. A comparison of 
the different Pyramid-fields, and a little research into documentary’. 
evidence about them, bring out one fact very clearly in opposition 
to many recent theorists. The dynasties under which they were’ 
erected were successive, not contemporaneous. It was not as their 
rivals, but as their successors, that the kings of the fourth 
dynasty made their tombs beside those of the third; and the 
kings of the sixth dynasty beside those of the fifth. The last: 
Mentuhotep of the eleventh dynasty was probably descended. from » 
Snoferoo, or possibly from Ouenephes, with as much directness as” 
a Victoria from our Angevin Kings or the early Athelings of 
essex, 


FANCY BALLS. 


y= balls are institutions which probably owe their exist- 
ence to the vanity of men and to the hideousness of men’s 
modern dress. Mr. Darwin and others have proved that, among: 
the less highly developed animals, the male is the more conceited, 
and has the gaudier coat. Even among those inhabitants of sunny. 
islands who have not yet seen the need of clothing, the men are 
much more conscientiously and elaborately tattooed than the 
women, who have only a few decorative cuts about the corners of 
their mouths. The civilization of the nineteenth century | has~ 
changed this, and the dress of man, especially the dress. which | he+ 
wears.in the evening, causes him poignant but secret sorrow. He~ 
makes many feeble efforts to console himself, and in the i 
cricketing and boating costumes of the clerk, the pond nh 
and the subaltern, the natural vanity and the crude barbaric taste: 
of man. may easily be recognized by the philosopher. It is a plea~. 
sant thing to go to the Lillie Bridge running grounds’ when: the- 
young gentlemen of some one of the monstrous shops are holding» 
their yearly athletic contest. They gleam in bright. blue; they» 
flash past you on the rapid bicycle, in purple and green, before the: ' 
eyes of their lady friends and of reporters. In the country, ‘too,. 
men can venture to be themselves, Lothair, Lord Beaconsfield - 
describes with sympathy and admiration the costumes of noble: 
guests. They array themselves in velvet knickerbockers, -with ‘ 
purple ‘stockings, and scarlet neckties, fastened with rings of 
gold. Every one remembers the Persian apparatus, the Oriental. 
magnificence of the dressing-gowns and smoking-eoats worm by 
Guy Livingstone’s men. They were alone by themselves in the- 
smoking-room ; for in those innocent old days, when Mr. Law- 
rence was thought a daring writer, ladies had not invaded that. 
sacred piace. Alone they were, yet they peacocked it and. flaunted. 
for their common delight in garments so fanciful and gay that it» 
is a pleasure to read about them. A man thinks of them: with 
inward comfort on a foggy day, when he is dressed in drab and. 
black, as he thinks of some hours of sunshine, the gift of a departed 
summer, 

What men would like is manifest enough; they would like to- 
vie with women in colours and stuffs, in velvet and silk and cloth 
of gold. We flatter ourselves we could know what are the: best. 
sorts of lace if we gave our minds to it, and that the taste of men in 
this matter is not dead, but dormant. Oliver Goldsmith and La | 
Fontaine, the most careless and not the cleanest of mortals, ruined. 
themeelves for peach-coloured coats and for Venice point.. The» 
loveliest. dirty ruffles fell over those inky fi of- La Fon. 


any | taine,and his dubious shirt had the most exquisite collar; which » 
Pyramid. Herodotus tells us of the hieroglyphs on the Pyramid'| d 


uchesses envied. Men are not degenerate; they are asi 
vain as ever, as anxious to display their charms in’ what= 
think.a proper setting. It is the way. of the world 
commercial civilization. that is against. thems Lace 
ruffles would interfere with business; the mud and‘ dust. and’: 
smoke and soot of London would ruin the-velvets and-satins: and + 
the embroideries of silver. Men are compelled to wear the-cloth « 
of frieze instead of the cloth of gold; but. they do not-relish the 
necessity. Hence come Fancy Balls, which are mere luxuries to : 
women, who, in a age of imitations, can wear almost. 
any dress. they please. If a lady likes, she may buy three stout: 
pieces of merino, whirl herself into them, and appear in the costume 
of one of those maidens of Tanagra in Beeotia whose terra-cotta:’ 
effigies are so beautiful and so expensive. The experiment 
haps ‘has its risks, and nothing can exceed the anxiety of the 
taters, who cannot imagine how the Tanagra dress is held cogethions 
The. Dictionary of Classical Antiquities gives the vaguest diree~ 
tions ; but feminine ingenuity can triumph over vagueness.» 
A ‘lady may dress in what she believes tobe: the»manner of” 
Watteau’s models, or like a Princess in a fairy tale, or after the’ 
pre-Raflaellite manner of Mr, Rossetti’s many Beatrices ;‘in faet, if 
she is the spoiled child of clever eccentricity, she can do just as 
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she pleases. Her lord, unluckily, cannot well go to an ordinary 
dinner party in the becoming attire of the age of Edward IV. or in 
the kilt of a member of the Albanian League. Thus Fancy Balls 
are found by men to be a social necessity, and when once they 
have determined to dress themselves up, they of course do not know 
how to set about it. It is for them, we presume, far more than 
for women, that Mr. (or Mrs.) Ardern Holt has compiled a kind of 
dictionary of Fancy Dresses Described (the Queen Office), which 
the puzzled will find useful. 

Perhaps there are not very many fresh and original costumes in 
the author's list, though the dress of a Stockbroker would excite 
remark on ’Change :— 

Srocksproker.—Short pink silk skirt bordered with white satin, on 
which are printed the several kinds of stocks and gold coins; low bodice 
of pink silk, over it a low polonaise of star-spangled gauze, caught up with 
roses, the top of the bodice trimmed with gold coins and fringe ; gold belt 
at the waist, gold net on the head with coins; a cornucopia carried in the 
hand, out of which stocks, money, and roses seem to spring; high-heeled 
pink shoes, black mittens, 


When we have exhausted the Stockbroker, we find a good many 
pretty, but few novel, dresses for men, Arabs and Astrologers at 
once occur to the most ordinary mind. Ifa gentleman may ap 
as a Rat-catcher, with three dead rats slung ona stick, why should 
ihe not go as a Powwow or Choctaw magician, when he could 
adorn his person with a bear's head to cover his face, and with 
any number of defunct adders, asps, toads, and leeches? If you 
would be a Beast (in “ Beauty and the Beast”), try “ ruby velvet 
doublet, grey satin tights, ruby shoes, a leopard’s skin, with 
claws attached to shoulder with jewels ; small round ruby cap and 
feathers.” Ifthe Beast be so gracious, what must Beauty appear ? 
No; to dress thus is to palter with nursery tales. The true model 
for the costume of a Beast should be sought in Catlin’s work on the 
Red Indians, where there is a figure which would have the same 
sort of grisly success that Cholera once enjoyed at a masqued ball 
in Paris. Dasher, however, Beasts, and even dead rats, would 
do well to abstain from attending fancy balls. 
Bluebeard and Beefeater are decidedly commonplace. To go to 
a ball as the Earl of Bothwell (Mary Stuart’s Bothwell) a guest 
must have no contemptible bodily presence. This is not a point 
about which people trouble themselves much, and the most ordinary 
young men will make-upas the Master of Ravenswood, or Aramis, 
or Richelieu, the conqueror of hearts, or the Duke of Buckingham, 
in his “ slouch hat with plumes.” Clowns, Christy Minstrels, and 
Coeur de Lion scarcely satisfy a ‘“masker bold” who pines for 
novelty. A suit of chain-armour, too, is not well adapted to the 
movement of the dance, though it is interesting to learn that 
some people suppose Crusaders to have worn “ helmets and mail 
coifs ” at domestic entertainments. Darnley, David Garrick, and 
Débardeurs, with Fra Diavolo, and Dick Turpin in “high jack- 
boots” (how delightful it must be to dance in high jack-boots !) 
are not more novel than the characters whose names begin with 
€. Monks, postilions, and Sir Roger de Coverley mean monotony 
and routine. Literally there seem to be no new dresses for men, 
nothing at once fresh and suitable. The effective dress of the 
old German students described in Spiridion might be recom- 
mended. Men must shoulder their three dead rats, pull on their 
jack-boots, powder their wigs, wear “black shirts and white 
coats,” “don” their coifs of mail, and make the best of a bad 
business. It is hard on them, and rather hard on their partners. 
Singular to say, though fancy balls exist for the sake of men, 
as we have shown, there are about twelve possible dresses for 
ladies to one possible dress for gentlemen. ‘ Among the 
costumes best suited to Bruns,’ we read, “are Africa, Arab 
Lady, Arrah-na-Pogue, Asia, Autumn, Bee, the Bride of 
* Abydos, Diana, Druidess, Cleopatra,” and so forth, We might 
have fancied that Airica was rather suited to a noire than 
a brune, but of course there are degrees of brownness. A 
mulatto girl might do Africa pretty well at a pinch. 
But consider the injustice of the whole arrangement. 
There are no male counterparts to these female characters, The 
attire of Cleopatra is described, but not that of Mark Antony. 
We have the details of the dress of the Bride of Abydos, but 
nothing is said about the young married man of that city or dis- 
trict. There is a Druidess, who is specially warned to wear “no 
tucker,” a very necessary precaution. We do not think of Druid- 
esses in tuckers. But there is no description of the costume of a 
Druid, which, in pictures, chiefly consists of a white beard and a 
sickle. We have Penelope, but not Odysseus, only Obadiahs (two). 
_ This is ana omission, as we happen to know precisely what 
the hero wore, whereas our information about oudape is limited 
to a minute account of her necklace and earrings. 
The rule for ladies’ dress is, “ There is safety in tulle.” 
“ Air” is “to be carried out in white tulle, tarlatan, or gauze,” 
and of the two Babes in the Wood, the girl, rather thoughtlessly, 
“wears an evening dress of white or green tulle.” Aurora appears 
in the same accommodating material. Aurora, of course, without 
Tithonus, @ capital character for an elderly man. Diana, if she 
would be classical, has to wear a “ white cashmere skirt, and a 
loose low bodice.” Nothing is said about the length of the skirt, 
which the goddess wore uncommonly short. The public, like Mr. 
Potts in Pickwick, “ won't stand the tunic.” As far as we under- 
stand the directions for the dress of an ancient Greek lady, that 
character must present herself in the very simplest and most 
attire. The chitonion which she is told to wear 
may be a “Greek scarf,” but Liddell and Scott think it was 
“a shirt, worn under the ordinary chiton.” Probably neither 


Liddell nor Scott really applied their minds to the practical ques- 
tion. Perhaps the most curious character is that of the “Musée 
de la Poésie.” Most ladies would as soon think of dressing as the 
National Gal]!.sy or the British Museum. We do not recommend 
a gentleman, even if he can provide himself with a Man 
Friday, to go to a dance as Robinson Crusoe. He has 
to carry too much weight—namely, “green parrot on 
shoulder, fowling-piece, pistols, hatchet, and umbrella.” Is it not 
almost ridiculous to suppose that, if Crusoe had taken in a 
“corroboree” of friendly natives (the only form of dissipation 
within his reach) he would have jigged with a hatchet, umbrella, 
and fowling-piece in his hands? We should think of the fitness 
of things when we go to a ball, and not handicap ourselves quite 
out of the slowest of quadrilles by carrying a small armoury. The 
best chance for a man seems to be to wear the costume of the in- 
croyables, or of Watteau’s date, and to give up the hope of seem- 
ing an historical character. If he must give himself a name, Eugéne 
Beauharnais, or the chevalier who loved Manon Lescaut, will 
serve his turn. Ladiesare, not wisely, of opinion that their sex, or 
the other, wore the same costume under Louis XV. as under 
Louis XIV. The dress of the earlier years of the Grand Monarque 
was far more simple and beautiful than that of the later reign. 
When all is said, ladies will find it difficult to avoid looking 
“well, while men need to take great pains to shun silliness, ana- 
chronisms, jack-boots, and 


THE BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARY. 


“= public Library at Birmingham, the most precious contents 
of which were burnt last Saturday, stands in the middle of 
the town, opposite to the new College—now nearly finished—on 
one side, and to the noble Town-hall on another. The group of 
buildings to which it belongs are among the few in Birmingham 
that possess any architectural merit, and form a grateful relief to 
the dingy monotony by which the town, like most of our other 
great seats of industry, is characterized. The regret with which 
all lovers of books will have read of the loss of a collection in 
several respects unique may be tempered to some extent by the 
consideration that a still wider calamity, the destruction of the 
adjoining buildings as well, has been avoided. At one time, 
indeed, in the course of the fire, the new College was threatened, 
but the danger happily passed away. However, consolations of 
this kind are rather such as comfort the minds of well-wishing 
bystanders than tend to soothe the pain of those who are smarting 
under a personal misfortune. It is greatly to the credit of the town 
that this public loss should be felt so keenly as a personal one. Of 
all the public institutions in Birmingham, the Library was the one 
most prized and vaunted. No reasonable expense has been spared 
to make it as complete as possible. Books have been not merel 
amassed, but selected with great care and discrimination. Though 
their number has been largely increased by private generosity, still 
the library has been paid for mainly, and the building entirely, out of 
the local rates. Week-days and Sundays alike it has been open to 
all, rich and poor, and has been freely used by all classes. It was 
one of the sights of the town which all strangers were taken to see. 
It was pointed to with pride as evidence that manufacturers and 
artisans can care for mental culture. The little room in which the 
Shakspeare collection stood was regarded as a sort of shrine. But, 
though the building will be made as good as new, and the main 
part of the books will in due time be replaced, many are burnt 
that no money can now buy. The Shakspeare library, the Staunton 
collection, and the Cervantes library—collections unique in their 
several ways, and which were felt to confer a literary distinction 
upon the town—have perished in the flames, 

The Library was divided into two departments—the Lending 
Library and the Reference Library—the former of which was 
opened in the autumn of 1865, and the latter a year afterwards. 
In the Reference Library the number of books in the year 1867 
amounted to over 18,000, and the issues to readers for the same 
year were above 44,000. In the year 1877 the number of 
volumes had risen to 44,500, not including 4,000 volumes 
of patent specifications, and the issues to readers amounted to 
281,000. In other words, not only had the number of books been 
multiplied two and a half times in the course of ten years, but this 
increased number was used more than twice as much as when the 
Library was founded. Though the returns for last year have not 
been published, it is probable that at the time of the fire the Re- 
ference Library contained 48,000 volumes. The issues from the 
Lending I.ibrary in the year 1877 amounted to over 187,000, 
making a total of issues from the two of more than 468,000o—an 
average of considerably more than a volume for every inhabitant 
of the borough. When one reflects how seldom an artisan can 
possibly have any library, however small, of his own, the good 
done by such an institution appears incalculable. The bulk of the 
readers are young men under thirty-five years of age (the age of 
each applicant is inserted in the form of application for books), in 
other words, men whose tastes have been a by the Library. 
The older men, whose tastes were fixed before it was founded, are 
more scantily represented. The books were chosen for the 
Library with excellent judgment, and, apart from the special 
collections, included many valuable works which even per- 
sons with good private libraries of their own were glad 
to consult. But the reputation of the Library outside 


the town itself rested on the three specialties above mentioned. 
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The Shakspeare Memorial Library contained nearly seven thou- 
sand volumes, including 336 complete English editions, 17 com- 
plete French editions, 58 in German, 3 in Danish, 1 in Dutch, 1 
in Bohemian, 3 in Italian, 4 in Polish, 2 in Russian, 1 in Spanish, 
1 in Swedish, besides separate plays in Frisian, Icelandic, anon, 
Greek, Servian, Wallachian, Welsh, and Tamil. Besides all this, 
there was a mass of literature in many languages bearing 
on Shakspeare. It is to be hoped that some at least of these 
treasures may be found in a tolerable state among the ruins, but 
so far the fragments saved have been few. The Cervantes Col- 
lection is gone too. Nearly all the editions and translations of 
Don Quixote and the other works of Cervantes, many of them ex- 
ceedingly rare, and most of them in the best condition, the gift of 
a gentleman, Mr. William Bragge, who had made the collection 
a principal aim of his life, were stored in the same building and 
have shared the same fate. And the Staunton Warwickshire 
Collection, the combined work of various antiquaries of the dis- 
trict in past and present times—which contained, in addition to 
a large number of books to be found elsewhere, a great quan- 
tity of original manuscripts, and of drawings and engravings of 
which no other copies are known—leaves behind it a gap 
which can never be filled up. One relic only—the manuscript 
record of the Gilde of St. Anne at Knowle—appears to have been 
saved. The loss in these special departments is of course irrepar- 
able. In the general taadies of literature there is no doubt that 
the energy and public spirit in which the town has never been 
wanting will in a couple of years make the library all that it was 
a week ago; and the recent disaster will probably have at least 
the good result of causing the more “ile treasures of the 
collection to be more jealously guarded in the future. 

It was at first reported that the steam fire-engine did not 
arrive till more than half an hour after it had been summoned, 
and that, when it did come, it was for some time useless, owing 
to the water-mains being frozen. It is satisfactory to learn that 
this is not the case. The steam-engine came as soon as it 
was sent for, and found plenty of water to pump up. But it 
appears nevertheless from the local papers that it was not sent for 
at all till nearly half an hour aiter the fire had broken 
out, “and not until the men of the brigade found that the 
fire was of such serious magnitude that they could not success- 
fully combat it with the stand-pipes.” Had the disaster, which 
arose from a wood-shaving catching fire as a gas-worker 
was thawing the frozen pipes, been dealt with at once, it would 
have been a simple matter enough. Fourteen persons were read- 
ing in the library when the smoke was first perceived, and a single 
bucket of water, we are told, would have then sufficed to put it 
out. It seems that a number of buckets were hanging up in the 
posseee, but they were too high to be reached, and were only at 

t got at by hoisting a man up on the shoulder of another. 
And by the time the buckets had been handed down, and a tub of 
water found, the flames had gone too far. But it still remains 
unexplained why, when the chief treasure of the town was on 
fire, none but hand-engines were used for half an hour. That 
people should trifle in this way with a perilous conflagration, and 
see with how small an expenditure of water and labour it can be 

t under, seems inconceivable. It is the way to get a whole city 

urned down. Possibly some explanation may be forthcoming. 
An explanation is certainly needed. Imagine the National Gallery 
on fire, three or four hand-engines sent for, and the firemen wait- 
ing till they were fully satisfied by experiment that the flames 
were too strong for them before the steam extinguishers were 
brought on the scene. It will add not a little to the regret caused 
by the calamity if it should prove that it was not stopped at the 
outset only for want of a little common-sense and self-possession. 
Is it possible that Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain's Birmingham, 
the Birmingham of the intelligent working-man, is the victim of 
red-tape and “ How not to do it”? 

Only those who are familiar with the curious local patriotism 
which distinguishes Birmingham can understand the intensity of 
the grief which this misfortune has called forth. The same public 
spirit which created the lost library will no doubt replace it on more 

the old handsome scale. The building will be restored. All the 
standard works will be seen again on the shelves. Other special 
collections will take the place of those which are gone. But to 
many of the inhabitants of the town the disaster will be a nal 
trouble which they will never forget. No man of scholar y tastes 
can help respecting this feeling, and wishing that the new Library 
a watched over by a kinder fate than that which attended 

e 


SNOW-DRIFTS AND THAWS. 


w= dwellers in the mild latitudes of the Land’s End are 
grumbling at “the hardest winter they have ever known,” 
and marvelling at the phenomenon of Michael’s Mount enveloped 
in a shroud of snow, it is no wonder that the inhabitants of the 
Northern parts of these islands are having an unusually severe time 
of it. Use goes for a great deal, nc doubt; and it is nothing un- 
usual for the latter to be lost to sight, though they may be left dear 
to memory, fora brief space in the course of the winter. But 
= present'season even their well-proved patience must 
have sorely taxed ; and those of us in the South who are 
ba y enough to have food and fires, sufficient clothing and a 

roof-tree, have good reason to raise our voices in gratitude 
and thank Providence that we are not as many of our neigh- 


bours. Snow is pretty sure to be pronounced a nuisance by any 
one who has passed the age for snowballing and ceased to find 
an agreeable excitement in discomfort. When you say that on a 
bright sunshiny day its unsullied purity lends lustrous pictu- 
resqueness to the wintry landscape, you have said the very 
utmost that can be urged, even from the poetic point of view. And 
we suspect that the poetic soul itself prefers, on the whole, to con- 
template the spectacle from the windows of a well-warmed apart- 
ment. There is pleasure ina brisk walk in a bright, though biting, 
frost, when you oe firm foothold on the iron ground, though 
it may leave something to desire in the matter of elasticity. But 
snow is at the best treacherous and irritating. If the day is dull 
and raw, any sort of exercise is an aggravated effort; while, if 
the sun is cheerful and has any power, the snowy surface is in a 
state of smudgy solution. You slip painfully when going up hill; 
you slip perpetually and more dangerously in going down; and 
even stumbling about on the level is a heavy trial to the back 
sinews. Then snow-water is proverbially insidious. Even if you 
are, as arule, absolutely indifferent to damp feet, still there isa very 
sensible discomfort in the insinuating rawness that seems to pene- 
trate between the thickest sole and the toughest porpoise-leather ; 
and, unless the country is in such a condition as to make sledgi 
enjoyable, you are worse off in a carriage or on horseback than on 
foot. For, afterall has been done in the way of “roughing,” there 
is always a chance of the most sure-footed animal coming to 
grief; and at best, when the snow is balling beneath his hoofs, he 
may slip and strain himself awkwardly or dangerously. In 
fact, the only people who, as we believe, welcome a snowfall are 
the writers of our Christmas literature and their admirers. By 
the more prosaic world in town or country, it is only endured 
with more or less of resignation. 

Yet, after all, to us in the South snow is seldom or never 
anything worse than a nuisance. In the North it may be nothing 
short of a calamity, and not unfrequently it may be even ruinous 
in its consequences. We do not know that there is much heavy 
mercantile business transacted at John-o'-Groat’s House, but Caith- 
ness is a flourishing county in its way, and we hear of the un- 
fortunate dwellers there being cut off from the world for thirteen 
consecutive days. Imagine what it must be to have no letters or 
newspapers for thirteen days, and doubtless the telegraphic com- 
munications broken. In these anxious and agitated times, when 
we are daily hearing of failures and panics, a tradesman or banker 
might be brought to a bad way indeed if his credit chanced to be 
impeached when he had no means of correspondence. It is to be 
ne that, knowing what is possibly on the cards, prudent men 
of business take all due precautions in consequence. But with the 
inhabitants of isolated country houses, with the lonely farmers and 
the solitary shepherds, the most far-sighted precautions can only 
mitigate the misfortunes which they have to expect. It strikes 
us that in some ways they are even less favoured than the natives 
of Labrador. For the Esquimaux are at any rate always prepared 
for the worst, and indeed “the worst” is with them but the 
regular dispensation of their deities. They secure their sledges 
and kayaks, and, having laid in their winter supplies and esta- 
blished permanent communications with their storehouses, they 
burrow in their hovels through the long winter night, luxu- 
riating in a paradise of blubber and train-oil. The snow may 
fall or drift; a foot or two more or less is not of the slightest 
consequence, save in so far as it may raise the temperature 
within doors. There is no danger of their being reduced to 
short commons, and they have no ame | exposed that can pos- 
sibly suffer. With the Scotch moor farmer things are very 
different. The sky has been growing murkier and more lowering 
through the darkening afternoon, till the “lift,” as he would say, 
seems to be lying on the hillside. Though there seems to be no 
wind to a of, there is a sighing and a moaning among the leaf- 
leas boughs ; and, though his heart be stout enough, still it is in- 
clined to sink when he turns his eyes upon the falling weather-glass. 
Towards dusk he has fresh cause for his fears. The great white tlakes 
come feathering thickly downwards, settling silently on the wind- 
ward side of each outstack and gable-end about his premises. As 
he takes his last turn round his folds and “ byres” before retiring 
for the night, the nip of the rising blast makes him draw his 
_ more tightly round him. Well as he knows his way ebout, 

e has to grope in a grey darkness that may be felt ; nor can he 
see his hand before him when he stretches it out to undo a latch. 
Probably he has a quiet conscience and a good digestion, and so 
may sleep soundly in spite of hiscares, But in the morning, when 
he risen long before the late dawn, he pays but small attention 
to his toilet before making his way tothe door. Above and beneath 
is darkness visible; but it does not need the shower of snowflakes 
that the draught drives in his face to confirm his worst prog- 
nostications as to the prospects of the weather. For a bank 
of snow already a couple of feet high has been heaped across 
the threshold of his doorway. As soon as there is the first faint 
glimmering of dawn, he kicks his way through the yielding barrier 
and plunges knee deep across the yard. The snow is coming 
down as densely as ever, and likely enough to continue to come down 
fora day or two. Yet already it has been drifting everywhere, 
coiling itself in twisted wreaths behind the dikes, and piling itself 
over the pigstyes and about the low entrances to the cattle-sheds. 
It gives him no great concern to know that his communications 
with the nearest villages are being oats His little garrison is 
fairly well victualled for a long blockade, and there is no risk 
whatever of starvation. But he shakes his head sadly as he 
thinks of the sheep on the moors. , 
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Meanwhile, though the storm may be only beginning, there is 
work to be done by active arms. Passages must be cut from the 
house to the various outbuildings, and those must be 


kept open by incessant shovelling, while the snow-plough is | 


pushed along the neighbouring road. Of course the snow walls 
on either side rise higher and higher, while the drift is cease- 
lessly heaping up hillocks all around, till the usually level surface 
of the farmyard begins to look like a miniature Savoy, which 
promises in the day of the inevitable thaw to be turned into a 
country of rivulets and cascades. Notwithstanding the wild drift 
and snowfall, the farmer's first care is to make his way to the hill 
to seek an interview with his shepherd and hear some news of 
the flock. Though he may have been born or brought up from a 
boy on “ the land,” he will be sorely put to it to tind the well- 
known road. Ié is all pretty straight steering, so long as the 
road runs between the dikes; though every now and again he 
may step aside into the ditch, and find himself floundering up to 
the middle in the snow wreaths. But out on the open moor it is 
a very different thing. The air is so thick with blinding drift 
that all but the nearest outlines are absolutely eflaced. What he 
can distinguish immediately around him is a scene of desolation 
and utter confusion, where the familiar inequalities have been 
smoothed away and the hollows filled up. It is vain to try to 
guide himself by feeling the air upon his cheek; for the wind 
twists at all times in those upland glens, and now it seems to 
be whirling the suow about in a multitude of tiny cyclones. 
If the master is to hit off his shepherd's shealing, it must be b 
his intimate acquaintance with the hill slopes and the watershed. 
And, when they do come together, both master and man wear 
very rueful faces, nor has either of them much consolation for the 
other. Such of the sheep as are not in the pens must shift for 
themselves as best they can, and what may be the ultimate fate 
of the flocks must depend chiefly on the duration of the tempest, 
and a good deal on the lie of the ground. It is wonderful how 
instinct will often serve and save them. Doubtless they were 
aware of the coming storm some time before their anxious pro- 
prietor, and had shifted away instinctively to the shelter of the 
glens and the corries. But if there should be little broken ground 
on the grazing, they can do nothing but huddle themselves together 
on the least exposed.of the slopes; and in any case, if the snow 
gets heaped higher and higher, they may find it impossible to 
shape their way to the herbage or the heather. Then, when the 
long-looked-for thaw has come at last, dismal discoveries may 
be wade; and though “ braxy” (the mutton of sheep that have 
died in place of being slaughtered) may be plentiful enough in 
the larder of his cottage, that will hardly comfort the shepherd 
for losses which may possibly have gone far towards ruining 
his master. ‘lhe hill-farmer, however, has seen the worst of it 
when the thaw sets in, though even he looks out from his 
windows like Noah from the ark, on the waste of muddy water 
that has submerged the “haughs” by the stream. But with 
the melting of the snow comes the turn of the dwellers in 
the valleys, who see the rivers swelling and overflowing their 
banks, spreading destruction all round, and leaving stagnant lakes 
behind them when they have receded. If we were given a choice 
of pleguee, we might perhaps be inclined to vote for the floods, 
and yet these are apt to bring diseases in their train, which the hill 
people escape in the most terrible snowstorms. Destruction of one’s 
stock may be thought preferable, on the whole, to mortality or 
sickness in the family. 


THE BEACONSFIELD, BRIGHT, AND GLADSTONE 
CARTOONS. 


hon Professor at the Breakfast-table says that each of us 
contains three persons. There is the real man, as he is known 
only to his Maker ; there is the man’s ideal self, as it appears to 
him; and there is the self as conceived of by his neighbours. 
The cartoons from Punch in which the careers of three statesmen 
are illustrated display the third—the conventional—view of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. John Bright. It is the 
business of Punch to see these politicians, not as isans see 
them, but as the British public regards them in its mollia tempora, 
in those genial hours when it lets its vexed consciousness play 
freely. If Punch were a partisan print, each of these distinguished 

rsons would in turn have been drawn with horns and a tail. 

. Gladstone, to a very large and respectable section of his 
fellow-count n, has long seemed no better than an unchained 
power of evil, “a wind,” to quote a prolific Scotch poet, “ that 
shrieks on the waste places of the Lord,” and that shrieks disloyal, 
traitorous, unconstitutional, unpatriotic, cosmopolitan nonsense. 
As to Lord Beaconstield, we know that Mephistopheles is the 
mildest term of reproach which many Dissenting ministers can 
find for him; while Mr. Bright was at one time regarded as 
a kind of cross between the hypocrite and the blatant demagogue, 
as aman at once smug and boisterous, at once canting and revo- 
lutionary. These are, or were, the judgments of angry partisans ; 
and we are not certain that faint refractions of these fanciful shapes 
have not now and then been reflected in the cartoons of Punch. 
Mr. Bright was certainly designed as a “ wind-bag” and foil to 
the silent wisdom of Mr. Carlyle. The fiercer cartoons have not 
been reprinted in the collections now republished, though some of 
the usbinder cuts at the Mr. Disraeli of the past have been 
retained. 


Speaking generally, on the testimony of these cartoons, we may 
say that the English people have from the beginning suspected, 
liked, and laughed with Lord Beaconsfield; have respected, dis- 
liked, and doubted Mr. Gladstone; and have found it difficult to 
make up their minds about Mr. Bright. About Mr. Disraeli: one 
thing alone was from the first absolutely certain. He was not dull, 
In the waste of Parliamentary dulness, in the “ Babel of our sterile 
politics,” one voice was sure to be heard that was clear and 
trenchant, vox clamantis in deserto, lence the sympathy of 
Punch—which aims at being the perfect representative of the abso- 
lutely ordinary mind in its lighter moods—with Mr. Disraeli. He 
may be drawn as a faded ballet-dancer, with a superannuated smile; 
as a rouged and sardonic Peri, at last admitted to Paradise; as a 
Cheap Jack at a fair ; as a serpent, gnawing that respectable old 
file Sir Robert Peel; as a sham country gentleman in boots, hat, 
and broadcloth coat from Nathan's; and yet the laugh and the 
sympathy are with him. Thus, in an early picture of the Glad- 
stone series, John Bull is entrusting his carpet-bag (labelled 
Budget) to a sour, small boy, with the features of Mr. Gladstone, 
while he refuses to have anything to say to Mr. Disraeli,.a merry, 
roguish little crossing-sweeper. Here the favoured Mr. Gladstone 
has the squint of the bitterest religious hatred. You feel that he 
will put the shilling he receives from Mr. Bull in the savings-bank, 
and you fear that he will end a career of pious respectability as a 
fraudulent and exposed director of a bank. The grinning boy 
with the brush is equally certain to drop the bag in the mud 
and to lose his shilling at pitch-and-toss and not to care. The 
balance of the nature of [Englishmen leans heavily towards 
stupidity and respectability. Hence, by way of reaction, the 
national sympathy with characters that are clever, and not 
overburdened with the sense of responsibility, or duty, or any- 
thing else. The great heart of the people is on the side of Mr. 
Disraeli when, as Topsy (1852), he breaks the windows, throws 
open the cupboards, dances on the measures of his party, and 
“specs nobody can do nothing with him.” In the admirable 
vignette on the frontispiece of the Gladstone series Mr. Sam- 
bourne has illustrated the last stage of the long opposition between 
solemn earnestness and satiric earnestness. r. Gladstone is. 
tearing his hair and thundering invective from a pulpit shaped in 
the likeness of the clock-tower of St. Stephen's, while Lord 
Beaconsfield is sitting smiling below, and tickling the orator with 
a long curly feather. 

The general sympathy has been, on the whole, against Mr. 
Gladstone, not because he is earnest, but because he has always 
put his earnestness forward. The world has always recogniz 
not without pleasure, the earnestness which Mr. Disraeli avowed 
from the first in a manner at once frank and ironical. He was: 
clearly quite as determined as Mr. Gladstone, but then he was 
determined to have his own way, and what that way was he de- 
clared almost as openly as Prince Bismarck could do. In spite of 
the “ mysteries” and “ surprises” of which his opponents have 
talked a good deal, the secret of this Sphinx has Pe bt been so. 
far an open secret. People have been captivated in spite of 
themselves by the clear-sighted resolve, by the gay courage, 
by the knowledge that a plan was being worked out from first 
to last, by the indifference to discomfiture which marked Mr. 
Disraeli. They have disapproved, they have stormed, scolded, 
preached, and ended by laughing, forgiving, and. even—for- 
getting. The old assailants, the Catos of Conservatism, are in- 
dignant when their ancient woes and those pranks whieh so 
outraged them are recalled by the viperous Radical. Mean- 
while the puzzled public, which the cartoons so often represent 
as hesitating between the attractions of seriousness and mi 
has decided to take part with the latter, and with. success. 
Looking at these designs, one sees how Mr. Disraeli’s career 
has increased the democratic tendeucy to look at politics éomep 
Gearai ¢€v dyau, like spectators at a play, where the applause is 
given and the crownsare thrown to the cleverest mime. Itis rarely 
that the educator of his party is so hardly used as in the cartoon 
in which he plays the st Fagin at the thief’s school, and 
shows his young friends how to pilfer Liberal measures. His last 
appearance is in a Scéne de Triomphe, where he wears the garter 
and laughs at his luck, at the spectators, and at his grave and 
decorated companion. 

The Gladstone cartoons begin in 1855, ten years later than the 
earliest drawing of Mr. Disraeli as “ young Gulliver ” (young Gul- 
liver was in his fortieth year) “and the Brobdingnag Ministry.” 
Mr. Gladstone first appears, not as a small but courageous crea- 
ture, undaunted by the great, but as a footman who “ wishes to 
leave at once.” With Sir James Graham and Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. Gladstone “ seceded from Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet in dis- 
approval of the demand for an inquiry into the Crimean mis- 
management.” This was not a very popular line; and, on the 
whole, these drawings rarely display Mr. Gladstone as a 
popular character. He may be successful, but, even as “the boy 
for our money,” he is not amiable. Even when he “ takes‘ penny 
from the Income-tax” (1861), he appears as a dentist who has 
made his patient cry. Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, ‘would 
have been tacetiously represented as extracting the money by the 
“confidence,” or other trick, from a puzzled but pleased John 
Bull. When Mr. Gladstone is represented asa jockey, he is too 
good a starter, and is off before the fall of the flag. His supreme 
feat is to present Mr. and Mrs. Bull with a packet of tea. Asa 
manager, he is jealous of his company, and says, “Mind, no 
starring in the provinces.” The beginning of the end of & career 
of stormy successes is indicated in the cartoon which shows the 
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' Ghost of Lord Palmerston remonstrating with Mr. Gladstone for 

“his —_ attitude on the high-handed abrogation by Russia of 

. the k Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris.” Through the 

whole set-of cartoons Mr. Gladstone has only twice a smile on his 

. We miss the admirable drawing of the peaceful peasant 

_ and the dissembling earl, and the sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s failure 
to clear the Irish stone wall. 

Punch has always taken the same view of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright is apparently a more difficult subject. At 
first he is a smug Quaker bagman, who tries to make a convert of 
the Duke of Wellington. He and Mr. Cobden give the Czar 
Nicholas a toy Turk to pull to pieces, though Mr. Bright appears 
to be remonstrating a little with his passionate and imperial friend. 
He lights the fire under the kettle of Reform, and “ hopes it will 

. soon boil,” and he laboriously climbs the greasy pole of popularity 
for the reward of the leg of mutton. His strength is recognized 
(1858) in a design which represents him in the act of knocking 

_downa number of timid Liberals who do not go far enough to 
please him. His timidity, the timidity of an employer of labour 
-and a capitalist, is illustrated (1866) in a very humorous cartoon. 
Walking under the shadow of a gigantic “ proletarian,” Mr. Bright 
says, with every sign of alarm, “I have no fe-fe-fear of ma-man- 
hood suffrage!” .His logic (1863) is, that “‘the masses of the 
people are so illiterate that sound statesmanship requires that 
they shall be admitted to political power.” The funniest of all 

' the cartoons represents him as a stout, middle-aged lady, in all 
the conscious and sulky dignity of “a political wall-flower.” In 
many cartoons he is violent, in some he assumes the command, 
while he is only a lieutenant. His buxom content with himself in 

' his court-dress regains for him the public favour. People only 

laugh when, as a lacquey, he forgets his place, loses his temper, 
and bids the coachman of the Upper House, “ Pull out of the way 
there with that infatuated old machine of yours, can’t yer?” Mr. 
Bright, after all, seems somehow the most human of these distin- 
guished characters. He is neither too awfully virtuous nor too 
whimsically clever; neither a mixture of Puck and Ariel on the 
one side, nor a compound of Tartufe and “ Roland the Just” on 
the other. It is easy to guess what he will do and say, what he 
will like and dislike; though he will do everything “with the 
strength of ten,” and will be inconsistent with a splendid honesty 
of unconsciousness which is one of his most human and pleasing 

characteristics. 

The technical merits of these caricatures need hardly be dis- 
cussed. Mr. Tenniel naturally shows himself as the supreme 

_ political caricaturist, while Mr. Leech and, still more, Mr. Doyle 

bad, as manifestly, their true province elsewhere—in social and in 
fantastic art. 


“MORE ABOUT ALCOHOL. 


“Wwe. are not aware whether it is intended to continue any 
further the discussion respecting alcohol which has been 
_ carried on in three numbers of the Contemporary Review; but it 
_ certainly does not appear that anything will be gained by doing 
.80, for the question which was raised seems now to be decided so 
far as such a question can be decided. There is, it is true, some 
difference of opinion respecting it amongst experts, but unanimity 
could hardly be expected in a matter of so much difficulty; and 
that the opinions of the majority have been the best supported 
there can little doubt. ‘The first contribution on the subject 
was, as will be remem » by Sir James Paget, whose lucid 
arguments in favour of the moderate consumption of alcohol as against 
total abstinence have certainly not been refuted. He was followed 
dy several physicians, two of whom held views similar to his, 
-while two. were opposed to alcohol, and others spoke with so 
vague an utterance.as to make it impossible to predicate any- 
thing positively of their opinions. In the last issue of the Review 
articles five. well-known medical men, who, though 
differing on some . points, all appear to look with favour 
on temperance—t.c..strictly moderate wine-drinking—as against 
\ total..abstinence. The preponderance of opinion is therefore 
one side, and it. may fairly be said that the best arguments 
ere brought forward on ‘that side; so that, unless there is 
_to be interminable contention on the subject, the cause of those 
who think that wine is good for man may be held to have 
triumphed. It must not be thought, however, that the very 
smallest encouragement is given to self-indulgence. There is an 
. important owes to. the persed for it seems clear that the 
tem ce whi icians, advocate requires, in many cases, 
than total abstinence. 
Before, however, we consider what temperance really is, it is 
\mecessary to point.out what are the views held by the doctors who 
have most recently written on this subject. Their remarks, it 
should be -said, apply only to men who have work to do, 
and who -feel the © constant ao of modern life; and 
someof them are less decidedly in favour of wine—under 
_which word, to.ayoid verbiage, we include all kinds of alcoholic 
_liquors—than others. Thus Dr. Risdon Bennett would apparently 
only allow wine to persons who are past middle life; and Dr. Kidd 
thinks it necessary only for those who are not in perfect health. 
The latter, however, adds that “in the ordinary wear and tear of 
civilization” few people can be called perfectly healthy ; and, on 
the whole, both doctors appear to take a favourable view of 
.the effects of small quantities of alcohol. More decided are the 


opinions of Dr. Garrod, a very great authority on the disease 
commonly supposed to be specially due to wine, and of Dr, Rad- 
cliffe, a very great authority on diseases of the nervous system. 
The first lays down as an absolute axiom that “the majority of 
adults can take alcohol in some form or other, not only with im- 
punity, but often with advantage”; and says emphatically that 
“as yet there are no trustworthy statistics to show that abstinence 
from the moderate use of alcohol is attended with unusual length 
of life or improvement in health.” The second, whose cor- 
tribution consists of an account of a conversation in which he 
argued a patient out of a belief in total abstinence, states 
“that alcohol, when properly used, is, what it is abundantly 

roved to be, a natural and potent means of comfort.” Dr. 
Brudenell Carter, the other physician who has contributed to 
the last number of the Contemporary Review, says:—“ We may 
assure ourselves by common observation that the moderate con- 
sumption of alcohol is usefulto many persons, and that it does 
not produce, at least necessarily, or in any but exceptional cases, 
the dire effects which have been ascribed to it.” 

These certainly are definite views, and in support of them the 
results of much observation and experience are given, to which un- 
fortunately we can only very briefly refer. One of the most im- 

rtant facts adduced is that to which attention is drawn by Dr. 
Radeliffe, who points out that “ alcohol properly used is of great 
service, partly in keeping up the animal heat, by supplying easily 
kindled fuel to the respiratory fire, partly in producing nerve 
power by furnishing easily assimilable food to the nerve tissue, 
and partly in lessening the necessity for ordinary food by diminishing 
the waste of the system which has to be repaired by food.” The 
italics are Dr. Radcliffe’s, and he goes on to show how aman of 
hearty appetite who is a water-drinker may very likely habitually 
eat such quantities of food as ultimately to injure his digestion. 
Wine will be invaluable to him because, in consequence of taking 
it, he will require less food, and because the wine itself will, 
by supplying fuel and food in the manner just described, 
“ augment vital warmth and nerve power, and in that way promote 
the activity of digestion and assimilation, and every other vital 
function.” It is an obvious inference that such a man would have 
been better if he had always drunk wine. Dr. Radcliffe’s 
views are shared by Dr. Brudenell Carter, who states that total 
abstainers are generally very large eaters; and that, in particular, 
they have an especial craving for sugar; and it need hardly be said 
that, of persons who live in cities, few can continue for long to eat 
very ly and to take a considerable gem of sugar in their 
food. The digestion almost inevitably fails. Here, then, is a very 
tangible fact in favour of wine, and other valuable evidence, which 
want of space does not allow us to notice, is brought forward by 
the writers who have been mentioned. On the whole, their articles 
and those of Sir James Paget and of others who have written on 
the same side seem to show almost conclusively that, for the 
majority of those who have hard work to do and are subject to the 
wear and tear of modern life, drinking wine in moderation is not 
only good, but is often absolutely necessary. 

This granted, however, another question immediately arises, 
What is moderation in drinking wine? What isthe amount which 
aman ought not to exceed in his daily consumption? Sir James 
Paget declined to answer the question ; buthisreticence has not been 
copied by two of the medical men who have lately written on this 
subject. They do attempt to answer the question, and it is to be 
feared that the reply they give will be not a little disappointing to 
many who, without being given to excess, are fond of sound claret 
or ancient hock, The amount of wine allowed is so small that it 
will seem almost worse than none at all; at least it is to be feared 
that this will be the feeling of a considerable number of 
those who learn the very small quantity which Dr.«Kidd and 
Dr. Garrod, whe speak definitely on this point, allow. The 
former refers to the scientific experiments on the use of alco- 
holic fluids made by the late Dr. Anstie and by Dr. Dupré. These 
showed that about one ounce and a half of absolute alcohol was 
“the limit to the food use of that substance.” Up to that point 
the alcohol had no injurious effect upon any organ or upon the 

. This quantity of absolute alcohol corresponds, according 
to Dr. Kidd, to nearly six table-spoonfuls of brandy, to four small 
glasses of port or sherry, or nearly twice as much of claret, hock, 
or chablis. A man must not, however, think that he is to be 
allowed to drink this quantity of spirit or of any one of these 
wines, although certainly it is not large. Dr. Kidd says that half 
of it is the “dose” to,be advised, and therefore he who wishes to 
adhere to a rule based on scientific knowledge must not apparently 
take more than this amount in the twenty-four hours. We say 
apparently, because Dr. Kidd does not make it perfectly clear 
that a man might not take this amount twice in the day with 
impunity, if the meals at which it was taken were separated by 
a very wide interval. Dr. Garrod, whose opinion in these matters 
must carry the greatest weight, allows rather more than Dr. Kidd, 
although he apparently considers that one ounce of alcohol is the 
limit of the food use. According to him, “the quantity of alcohol 
taken in the twenty-four hours should seldom exceed that 
contained in half a bottle of claret of good quality.” There 
would be about the same amount of alcohol in half 
an imperial gant of Champagne or Burgundy, in a quarter 
of.a pint of port, sherry, or Madeira, and in th uarters 
of a pint of pale ale or stout. Such are the quantities which— 
subject of course to departures from the rule occasioned by the 
varying strengths of liquors of the same name—should never be 
exceeded, Not the slightest excuse for indulgence, even of the 
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most gentle kind, is therefore offered, but rather a strict discipline 
is enforced. many men wou!d find it easier to forego wine 
altogether than to confine themselves strictly to such small 
measures, and temperance would thus demand more steady and 

istent self-control than abstinence. There is indeed one ground 

r thinking that such severe restriction may not prove to be 
absolutely n 
it mrver & evident that there would be any harm in drinking the 
quantities he mentions twice during the twenty-four hours. If 
alcohol is within certain limits really food, can it not be con- 
sumed in the system in less time than a day and a night ? 

It need hardly be said that, while advocating the moderate 
consumption of alcohol, the doctors who have been mentioned 
most energetically denounce excess. Few men indeed feel more 
strongly on this subject than physicians, on account of their exact 
knowledge of the physical evils produced by intemperance. A 
good deal is said about these in the papers on which we have 
now commented, though perhaps this was scarcely neces- 

in essays likely to be read only by educated men, who are 
och aware that drunkenness must do irreparable harm, It is 
much to be wished that others could be addressed, and that means 
could be found to bring the information contained in such writings 
as these before uneducated men; for probably there is nothing 
to which intemperance is so much to be attributed as to the 
profound ignorance of the working classes respecting the effects 
of alcohol. If they could be disabused of their absurd super- 
stitions about it, and if the proofs of its injurious effects 
could be brought clearly and exactly before them, it is not im- 
possible that a great change might be in time effected. The same 
alteration that there has been in the habits of the upper 
classes might be brought about in other classes by the same 
cause. Men are now moderate as compared with their forefathers, 
not merely because drunkenness is considered disgraceful, but also 
because they know the immense injury that may be caused by 
excess in wine, which their forefathers did not know. If the same 
lesson could be taught to the poorer classes a like result might in 
time follow; but to teach this lesson very different efforts would 
be required from those of the Temperance orators—or rather, as 
they should be called, the Abstinence orators—who are always 
ready for frothy declamation, but who cannot explain what they 
have never really learnt. To put before very dull and obstinate 
people some of the facts ascertained by medical science respecting 
the action of alcohol, in such a manrer that they could understand 
them, would be much harder work than making florid speeches ; 
but it would have much greater results, for if it could be clearly 
and thoroughly demonstrated to men how they were poisoning 
themselves, their attention would be much more effectually roused 
than it ever could be by flimsy rhetoric concerning the iniquity 
of drinking, 


WILLIAM WYRCESTRE. 


aa LELAND is called the father of English antiquaries, 
but William Wyrcestre is the forefather. Nearly a century 
before Leland went by royal commission over the kingdom to 
report —_ historic buildings and their archives, Wyrcestre had 
gone at his own pleasure on a similar exploration, had offered 
candles at the shrines which the later traveller found wasted and de- 
serted, or on the eve of being so. It is unfortunate that both these 
worthies wrote the narratives of their wanderings in language so dry 
and lifeless. It might be thought that the aspect of medievai 
England, the final purpose of whose every towered city and village 
homestead seemed to have been picturesqueness of form and colour 
at least as much as convenient habitation, would have been reflected 
in the delineations of men who evidently felt the interest of their 
own surroundings; but Wyrcestre and Leland have offered the 
results of their topographical studies in a manner as unimpassioned 
as a merchant’s ledger; which, in fact, their works much resemble 
through the frequent numerals that appear in every page. But, 
notwithstanding meagreness of treatment, these works are as 
valuable to the English antiquary as Pausanias is to the topo- 
— of Greece; and by the mere accumulation of patiently 
gathered facts Wyrcestre and Leland have erected to themselves 
monuments, if not more durable than brass, at least as lasting as 
many brasses, for the tombstone of Wyrcestre himself has dis- 
appeared, and the place of his burial is unknown. The inquirer 
might also look in vain into Chalmers or similar collections 
for an account of Wyrcestre’s life, for he is almost as little in- 
debted to the biographer as to the statuary for commemoration 
to his grateful followers. eae Tanner, who overlooked no 
Englishman who had written a book or left a manuscript, has in- 
cluded him in his Scriptores, but gives little more than a list of 
his writings—a remark which also applies to the mention of him by 
Bale and similar compilers. Wyrcestre’s limited biography must be 
leaned from his Itinerary and from his correspondence in the Paston 
ers. He was the son of a Bristol of the same name as 

his own ; but, instead of the modern fashion of two Christian names, 
he adopted two surnames, frequently signing himself “ Botaner,” 
as well as by his patronymic. is double cognomen has caused 
Bale to divide his personality and to assign certain works to Botaner 
and others to W ; which former name he assumed, not, 
according to the conjecture of Lewis in his Life of Caxton, because 
he was fond of botany, but by reason of its being the maiden 
name of his mother, who was of a wealthy Coventry family, some 


,as Dr. Garrod, like Dr. Kidd, does not make | 
| within the last few months St. James’s Bec or Back retained the 


of whom were founders of the famous church of St. Michae? in 
city. 

“In the second year of Henry IV.,” he says, “ William Wyr- 
cestre, my father, took on rental the house of John Sutton upon 
the Bec, in the parish of St. James (Bristol), in which house I 
was born” (A.D. 1415). From a contemporary deed we find that 
this dweiling stood near?y at the south-east end of the street. Until 


name it had held for five centuries ; but, with intelligent disregard 
for idle historical sentiment, it has been changed by the authorities 
into “ Silver Street,” hardly for its brightness, or use silver is 
plentiful there, for it has degenerated into one of the dingiest 
and poorest districts of the city. _Wyrcestre says that he went to 
Oxford about the month of June 1432, when the general 
eclipse on the day of St. Botolph happened. He remained four 
years a student at Hart Hall, now Balliol College. Though his 
tin style was open to no more praise than his English, he was 
in spirit a true scholar of Oxford, who would rather have at his 
bed’s head Aristotle’s Philosophy than “ richest robes, fiddle, or 
psaltery.” He was instructed in poetry and French bya Lombard 
named Karoll Giles, and we are assured by his friend Henry 
Wyndsor that he would “as fain have a kk of French or 
Poetry as Master Fastolf would a fair manor.” To the Master 
Fastolf here referred to, Wyrcestre upon leaving the University 
became secretary and pursuivant, attending him, according to 
Wood, “with his coat when he went upon any encounter.” 
Wyrcestre’s son seems to verify this by saying, in the dedication 
of a book to Edward IV., that his “ pore fadyr William Wyrcestre 
sometime servaunte and soget with his Reverend master John 
Fastolf exercised in continually above XL 
ears.” We join with Anstis, who cites this passage, in regretting, 
> he does re his register of the Knights of the Garter, that the 
Acta Domini Johannis Fastolf, which Bale had seen and quotes, 
should have been lost. Wyrcestre, as an eye-witness of the 
knight’s career, might have shown in that work the dif- 
ference between the dramatic Falstaff and the historical 
Fastolf. His letters supply characteristics from which to 
prove Fastolfs unlikeness to the Falstaff of Henry IV. and 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and his identity with the Sir John 
Fastolfe of Henry VI. The vapouring knight of the first two of 
these dramas belongs to a quite different type of character from 
the real hero. It is as certain that the Fastolfe of Henry VI. 
was Wyrcestre’s master as that the Falstaff of Henry IV. and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor was not. In spite of Schlegel’s 
opinion of the unity of the character through the three sepa- 
rate plays, two distinct persons are portrayed. It is admitted 
by critics that the Sir John Falstaff of Henry IV. is identical 
with the Sir John Oldcastle of the older drama, on which Shak- 
speare founded his own—the original name, according to Mr. 
Halliwell, having been retained in the earlier representations of 
Henry IV. on the stage. Whether the character was imaginary 
or a distortion of that of the martyr is perhaps a question; but the 
mere change of name did not touch its identity. Wyrcestre him- 
self speaks of “ John O'dcastle” as a “ heretic,” which sufficiently 
proves his distinctness from Fastolf, which is only u different way of 
spelling Falstaff. The Sir John Fastolfe of Henry VJ. is drawn from 
history, though not with fairness. His actions in the French wars 
have been well vindicated from the cowardice with which Shak- 
speare makes Sir John Talbot charge him, but his manners at home 
were such as to give ample scope for Wyrcestre’s capacity for suf- 
ferance. He was proud and petulant, and by no means lavish in 
recompense forservices. Of the merry humour of the ideal Falstaff 
he had none; but, as Mr. Gairdner remarks, of bad humour 
he had abundance, and there is rich exemplification of it in the 
Paston Letters. ‘At reverence with God,” says Wyrcestre, in a 
letter to John Paston, a.p. 1456, “be as soon as ye ma 
with my master to ease his sprites. He questioneth an 
disputeth with his servants here and will not be answered 
nor satisfied some time, but after his wilfulness, for it 
suffisith not our simple wits to appease his soul”; and the 
writer wishes that Paston, or some other of more influence 
than himself, might “hang at his (master’s) girdle daily” to 
answer his complaints. He tells Paston to drop the name of 
“‘Mastre Wyrcestre,” for his “ five shilling a year wages,” besides 
maintenance, hardly kept him in “ bonnets,” and did not entitle 
him to the distinction of “master.” Fastolf died in 1459 at 
Caistor Castle, Wyrcestre being at his death-bed. The letter of 
Friar Brackley summoning John Paston to the dying knight is 
almost as realistic as Dame Quickly’s narrative of the departure of 
his namesake to “ Arthur's bosom.” “ Ryte reverent master, as 
soon as ye may goodly come to Cayster. It is high time; he 
draweth fast homeward, and is right low brought, and sore weak- 
ened and feebled. Every day this five days he said, God send me 
soon my good cousin Paston, for I hold him a faithful man and 
ever one man” (I. 444). Whatever moroseness was in the temper 
of Fastolf, it did not alienate the affection of his tried servant 
William Wyrcestre, who resolved to have “no master but his old 
master,” for whose sake he had gone many a “shrewd journey.” 
Wyrcestre was appointed one of the executors of Fastolf's testa- 
ment, with Waynflete Bishop of Winchester and others. The 
administration of the will was the occasion of litigation in the 
spiritual courts, W tre being involved in controversy with 
Sir John Paston and Thomas Howes, Fastolf’s chaplain, in 
the cause. A correspondent advised Paston, for “ our Lord’s 
love,” to become reconciled with William Wyrcestre, “for it isa 
common proverb, ‘A man must sometimes set a eandle before 
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the devil’”; and Lord Beauchamp, without the application of any 
such complimentary adage, recommended the like policy, saying 
that Wyrcestre wanted to return to his owncountry. The dispute 
continued till December 7, 1472, when Bishop Waynflete paid 
1001, to Wyrcestre in quittance for his claim upon Fastolf's 
estate. 


In August 1473 Wyrcestre presented his friend Waynflete 


with a copy of an English version which he had made of Cicero 


De Senectute, but he complains that he received nothing in return; | 


which Chandler, the prelate’s biographer, suggests was about the 
worth of the translation. It was, however, published by the father 
of English printers. Copies of the “ Boke of Tulle of Old Age, &c., 
emprynted by me symple person William Caxton into Englysshe 
at the playsir solace and reverence of men growing into olde age 
the xii day of Aug. the yere of our lord M COCO Ixxxj,” were 
exhibited at the Caxton celebration, but Caxton does not mention 
who was the author of the version. 

Next to Wyrcestre’s love of literature was his fondness for 
architecture; but his enthusiasm on this subject chiefly spent 
itself in ascertaining the dimensions of the numerous build- 
ings he visited. To know distances seems hardly less a matter 
of instinctive curiosity than to find out causes. Wyrcestre 
took as much interest in numbering the paces between the east 
and west end of an abbey church, and guessing the altitude of 
its tower, as the astronomer finds in settling the dis- 
tance between the sun and the moon. The <Anabasis does not 
more teem with parasangs than his Itinerary with gressus and 
virge. His method was rude, but it may be ascertained from his 
own representation that his gressus, or pace, is about two feet. 
For instance, he tells us that the length of St. Paul's, London, was 
180 gradus, and of the choir, with St. Mary’s Chapel, 130 gradus, 
which dimensions nearly correspond with Mr. Ferrey’s com- 
putations, with which Mr. Longman agrees, who gives 596 feet as 
the entire length of the building; the breadth, according to the 
same modern authority, being 104 feet, and by Wyrcestre’s paces 
48 gradus, or 96 feet. The length of St. Mary, Redcliff, by the 
latter's reckoning, is 242 feet, and by later measurement 239. 
Many are the buildings of which only Wyrcestre’s dimensions are 
left. The chapel of St. Anne-in-the-Wood, at Brislington, near 
Bristol, in his time a favourite place of pilgrimage, is one of 
these; which we specially mention because it has been forgotten 
in the Quarterly Review article and other general accounts of 
medizval English shrines, Dr. Powell (temp. Henry VIII.) classed 
St. Anne's with Walsingham, as one that ensured the alms- 
giving devotee a hundred times the value of his offering in 
the present world, and everlasting life beyond. When Henry VIL, 
Elizabeth of York, and Bounteous Buckingham in their 
days made oblations there, the scene was picturesque enough 
to captivate a Cistercian abbot. It is picturesque now. The 
wooded valley on the border of the Avon which gave name to 
the spot exists, though rarely visited ; but the Gothic chapel 
that was strengthened by nineteen buttresses has as completely 
vanished as the summer clouds that floated over it. Wyrcestre’s 
fondest attention was given to his native city, and there is no 
medizval delineation of any English borough so exhaustive as his 
survey of Bristol. By a careful study of his Itinerary a 
painter might throw upon canvas a picture of a fifteenth-century 
walied city that would form a typical example of what such a city 
was. It may be gathered from his description that there were 
seventy towers crowning its walls, or embraced by their circuit. 

It must have been an enviable journey that Wyrcestre drily nar- 
rates that he made to St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. Even the 


fragments of many of the noble buildings he saw in their deur | 


are enough now to set archzeological minds aglow. On Monday, 
17th August, 1453, he tells us that he left Norwich; and, having 
delayed some days in London, he rode on to Winchester, where he 
dined with his friend Bishop Waynflete. After staying at Romsey 
and Salisbury, he attended on Sunday the Mass of St. Edith at 
Wilton Abbey, of which hardly a trace now remains. Passing 
Stanley Abbey, which has likewise disappeared, he came to Castle- 
comb, and on to Bristol. Crossing the Severn to Chepstow, he lodged 
at Tintern Abbey, where he made extracts from the register, care- 
fully numbered the windows and pillars, took the dimensions of 
every part, and gathered the information which he supplies concern- 
ing the neighbourhood. On the 7th September we find him at 
estbury-on-Trym, where he heard divine service in the beautiful 
church, yet standing, of the monastery founded before A.p. 892, and 
destroyed by Prince — in 1645. The next day he slept at 
Wells, and on Thursday he was at Glastonbury. He kindles into no 
rapture at the sight of the mother-church of England, then in 
the height of its architectural and ritual splendour ; but he atones 
for want of enthusiasm by the useful information he gives. 
On Monday, 14th September, he rode from Launceston Priory 
across the moor, where his horse fell, on his way to Bodmin. 
From the Calendar of the Minor Friars of that place he extracts 
mention of a plague which visited the town about Christmas 1351, 
and destroyed 1,500 persons. On Wednesday, September 16, he 
was at Truro looking over the Friars Preachers’ Martyrology, and 
the next day he heard mass at the “ vision-guarded Mount,” the 
four famous apparitions of which are carefully recorded. On his 
return journey from St. Michael’s he lodged at Tavistock Abbey, 
of which he gives many particulars. At Weston he conversed 
with the Abbot of Glastonbury, and at Muchelney Abbey he had 
an interview with the abbot of that Benedictine house. The sub- 
jects of his conversation with these dignitaries are not recorded, 
ut on many occasions he gives notes of the information he drew 


| from less important persons whom he met; for, like his measures 
ments and extracts from monastic registers, his facts were gathered 
on the spot. From “Celere,” an esquire of the housel:old of 
| Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, he learns that there were 140 
gentlemen servitors in that nobleman’s house, the names of 30 of 
, whom he gives, receiving each 5 marks yearly. Every day from 200 
to 300 poor people were fed at the duke’s expense, who also gave 
each of his almsmen a gown twice a year. On the same authority 
_ he gives the names of certain of the company who were with John 
| Duke of Norfolk when returning in his barge from dining, per- 
haps too freely, at the table of the Cardinal of England, and were 
cies at London Bridge, sixteen of the Duke’s household bei 
drowned. From ‘“ Master John Smythe,” Bishop of Llandaff, 
he receives some account of the saints of Wales, among these 
being S. Imael Episcopus, who, under the form of S. Ishmael 
in the dedication of several churches, has caused confusion by being 
mistaken for the son of Abraham, who is as yet uncanonized. 
From an ancient calendar belonging to George Hevyrston of 
Norwich, a.p. 1478, he supplies the names of twenty Premonstra- 
tensian abbeys of England and Scotland. Among his personal 
recollections he mentions that he saw the murdered body of 
Thomas Lord Scales lying naked for some hours in the church- 
yard near the porch of St. Mary Overy in Southwark. Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his Extinct Peerages, seems in doubt whether 
to decide with Story that Lord Scales died by violence, or with 
Dugdale, who says that “he departed this life”; but Wyrcestre 
states that he was killed (25 July, 1460) in a scuffle with 
some sailors under the wall of the Bishop of Winton’s palace 
on the bank of the Thames. The commentator on Shakspeare’s 
Richard IT. may, in connexion with the note in the Clarendon 
Press edition of that play, get a hint (Annales, 517) con- 
cerning the identity of Barcloughly Castle, in sight of which 
the poet represents the King as landing when he returned from 
Ireland to meet the invasion of Bolingbroke. The numerous 
waifs and strays of hagiology, biography, and folk-lore, as well as 
of topography and contemporary history, that are to be found 
only in Wyrcestre, commend his unpretending books to more 
attention from the student of medieval history than they have 
received. We hope the edition of the Ittneraria, by Nasmith, 
1778, and of the Annales Rerum Anglicarum (1324-1468), by 
Hearne, 1771, will be re-edited in the Rolls Series, and supple- 
mented from his inedited MSS. 

Wyreestre retired in his old age to his native city; and, under 
the battlements of the castle, devoted his time to practising physic 
and to the cultivation of medicinal herbs, finding, like Friar 
Laurence, that 

Mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 


He is believed to have died about a.D. 1479. 


THE THREATENED WAR OF TARIFFS. 


— prospects of Protectionism at the present moment strongly 

remind one of the a recovery of the Chinese 
Empire. A quarter of a century ago China seemed to be falling to 
pieces. Yunnan, Kashgar, and other outlying provinces had 
shaken off the Emperor's authority, a victorious rebellion was 
ravaging the heart of the empire, and a British Colonial Governor 
was confident that he could effect the conquest of the whole country 
with fifty thousand men. All at once there was a change. The 
Taepings were extirpated. Yunnan, Kashgar, and the other in- 
surgent provinces were reconquered, and now a struggle seems about 
to begin with Russia for the last town to be recovered. A little 
while ago Protection seemed to be in as desperate a case as China 
herself in her darkest hour, and at this instant it is displaying an 
equally unexpected vigour. When the Emperor Napoleon concluded 
the famous Anglo-French Commercial Treaty, he was at the zenith of 
his influence. The world ed him with awe and admiration, and 
surrounding nations humbly imitated his policy. Commercial 
treaties became the fashion, and in a very short time there was 
scarcely a European State which had not bound itself to admit 
the goods of its neighbours on easier terms than formerly. Enthu- 
siastic economists saw in all this the beginnings of a millennium 
when custom-houses would be kept up only for revenue p , 
and every nation would devote itself to the production of those 
commodities alone for which it was best fitted. For a while 
events seemed to favour the expectations of the enthusiasts. The 
world increased rapidly in wealth, the condition of the masses of 
the population was greatly improved, and, if men would only be 
guided by their reason in business matters, the victory of F'ree- 
trade was assured. Unfortunately the growth of the military spirit 
‘was even more rapid than that of the commercial. Louis Napo- 
leon had risen by means of the army, and upon its support he was 
obliged to lean. His armaments alarmed his neighbours, and led 
to counter-armaments. War followed war, armies expanded until 
at last they included the whole male population, and military 
budgets swelled until they oppressed industry. Reckless speculation 
in railways, banks, and joint-stock enterprise of every kind, wild 
borrowing ending in extensiverepudiation,bad harvests, cattledisease, 


famines, over-production, and the political uncertainties caused by 
the reopening of the Eastern question, aggravated the situation, 
and resulted in panic, crisis, and universal depression of trade. Here 
was the opportunity for the Protectionists, and they seized it. The 
condition of trade was bad in all countries alike ; yet in this age of 
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newspapers and universal enlightenment it was found an easy task | Russia two years ago by the requirement that they should be paid 
in gold. They have just been agin increased on the desperate 


to persuade each people in particular that its sufferings were sin- 
aolke and were due to Free-trade. Naturally the most ignorant and 
most backward populations were the most easily convinced. Spain 
led the way, loading English and French goods with heavy duties. 
Italy followed next. And now it is the turn of Austria-Hungary. 
Germany is treading close upon the heels of her southern neigh- 
bours. And it has been feared that France would bring up the 
rear. The negotiations between France and Austria-Hungary 


for the renewal of the commercial treaty between them were | 


continued up to the very end of the t year, and were 
then abruptly broken off. With whom the fault rests we are 
unable to say. In France M. Waddington is severely cen- 


sured, and the fact that he at the same time gave notice to | 


terminate the treaties into which France$had entered with other 
countries has been regarded as a strong point in the case of his 
accusers. On the other hand, Austria-Hungary had just failed to 
renew the treaty with Germany, and Prince Bismarck’s letter to 
the Federal Council informed her statesmen that he was about to 
arm himself with the means of coercing those with whom he 
might have to negotiate in the future. The knowledge of this no 
doubt determined the Austro-Hungarian Government not to tie its 
hands by premature engagements with France. Probably, indeed, 
we shall not be far wrong in assuming that Prince Bismarck’s 


letter was the immediate cause of both the French and the Austro- | 
His influence is now hardly inferior to that | 


Hungarian decisions. 


exercised by Napoleon III. in 1860, and can scarcely fail to have | 


equally far-reaching consequences. 
However this may be, the end of the Austro-French Treaty has 


had consequences for which the English public was not prepared. | 


That treaty was concluded six years later than the Anglo-French 
Treaty, and also later than the conventions between France and 
most other States. It was consequently more liberal than any of 
these, and in great measure made their stipulations obsolete. All 
these several States, however, had an agreement with France that 
she should extend to them the treatment of the most favoured 
nation ; and by virtue of this clause they at once participated in 
all the advantages of the treaty with Austria-Hungary. Thus, 
when that treaty was abruptly terminated a fortnight ago, the 


subjects of those States found tariffs applied to them, without | 


notice, of the existence of which many of them were ignorant. 
The hardship was very real. As between France and Austria- 
Hungary, the respective general tarifis were applied ; and it is said 
that the increase of duties upon Austrian goods in France is so 
great that the Vienna Government has it in contemplation to make 
use of a clause in last year’s Tariff Act which authorizes the im- 
position of an additional ten per cent. upon all goods coming from 
a country which does not extend to Austria-Hungary the treat- 
ment of the most favoured nation. If this report proves correct, 
France will not be slow to retaliate; and the war of tariffs which 
is the logical result of universal Protection will have been begun 
upon the Continent. Should Prince Bismarck be successful in his 
protectionist projects, he will speedily join in the hostilities. 
Already, a couple of years ago, he asked for power to im- 
= retaliatory duties upon France, on the ground that 

y her system of bounties she handicaps German industry. 
It is understood that he is about to renew the proposal. In any 
case, he will, if he can, restore the protective régime in Germany. 
In the meantime the French Foreign Office has denounced the 
still subsisting treaties—that with this country amongst others. 
It is difficult to understand the motives of this proceeding. M. 
Léon Say, the Minister of Finance, is a distinguished economist 
and an hereditary Free-trader. M. Gambetta, too, the leader of the 
Republicans, is an avowed Free-trader. It seems incredible, there- 
fore, that a return to Protection can be contemplated. In spite 
of the activity of the Protectionist party, the replies given to the 
circulars addressed by successive Ministers of Commerce to the 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the country prove that public 
sentiment is in favour of more liberal commercial treaties. To re- 
turn to Protection, therefore, would be not only to act contrary 
to the declared opinions of the Republican leaders, but to fail to 
carry out the wishes of the people, and to leave to the Bonapartists 
the defence of Free-trade. 


On the other hand, it must be remem- | 


bered that the denunciation of the treaties was not required in | 


order to hasten their renewal. So far, at least, as our own 
country is concerned, we have been ready to proceed with the 
work for several years past; indeed we had been engaged in it 
when a change of Ministry in France disturbed the negotiations. 
Now, however, that the supremacy of the Republicans is assured, 
there is nothing to prevent the negotiations from being resumed 
at any moment. Nor, again, was the denunciation necessary to 
facilitate the consideration of the general tariff. We are therefore 
driven to the conclusion that the measure was taken in consequence 
of Prince Bismarck’s letter. The very suddenness with which the 
notices were given supports this conclusion. And it was natural 
that, in view of the new situation about to be created in 
Germany, the French Government should think precautions ex- 


pedient, and, above all, should desire to recover full liberty of | 


action. 
Government itself, which explicitly declares that “ France will use 
her freedom of action without deviating from the principles which 
for some years have given so great an extension to business.” 

In this state of things the prospects of European trade are not 
eneouraging. Whatever may be the case in France, the success 
of Protection is almost certain elsewhere on the Continent. Dities 
which were already nearly prohibitive were raised fifteen per cent. in 


Such, in fact, is the explanation given by the French | 


chance of furnishing the means to pay the interest on the newly 
accumulated debt. Austria-Hungary has just put in force a tariff 
which very greatly increases the duties all round, and then en- 
hances them still further by insisting that they shall be paid 
in gold. Of Italy and Spain we need not speak, any more than 
of the United States. There is no reason to doubt that Prince 
Bismarck will succeed in his plans; and Switzerland seems 
resolved to follow in the same course. Thus we seem likely to 
see the whole Continent, except perhaps France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Turkey, closed against us. The loss will fall chiefly 
upon the countries which adopt this false and mischievous policy, 
though of course we shall be sufferers also. Their energies will 
to a great extent be wasted in producing commodities badly and 
dearly which are produced cheaper and better elsewhere. In his 
turn the consumer will have to pay extravagantly for what he 
buys, and consequently there will be less margin for saving. 
Some new industries may possibly be created that will be a 
permanent source of wealth, just as the beet-root industry was 
fostered by the Continental blockade. But, taking a broad 
view, it is certain that capital will toa large extent be misdirected, 
that force will be wasted, and that great trades will be nursed 
into sickly life, which will perish whenever they are again 
exposed to competition. Thus the general result of this move- 
ment will be to check the growth of wealth upon the Con- 
tinent, and to make industrial progress slower than it is with 
ourselves. From a political point of view the reaction which is 
going on before our eyes is interesting, as showing the instability 
of reforms originated from above. The Governments of Europe 
generally were economically more enlightened than their subjects, 
and they entered into agreements with one another to facilitate 
international intercourse. The experiment succeeded admirably, 
but it did not convert the populations. They regarded Free-trade 
as good for fair weather, but when stormy times set in they cried 
out once more for Protection. It may be argued, therefore, that 
commercial treaties are useless, and that it is better to let people 
learn the evils of Protection from experience; but this would 

an over-hasty conclusion todraw. In France we have the example 
of at least one great country which, there is reason to hope, 
has been effectually converted to sound principles by experi- 
mental proof of their success; and had the treaties been longer 
continued, other countries also might have taken the lesson 
to heart. In any case it is the duty of Governments, without 
troubling themselves with theoretical doubts, to insure for their 
subjects all the practical advantages they can obtain. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


FP\HE new President of the Royal Academy has every reason to 

_ be satistied with the first exhibition given under his rule. 
There is not among the paintings any such speciality as was found 
ona former occasion in the collection of Raeburn’s portraits, and 
last year in that of pictures of the Norfolk school; but while the 
paintings exhibited are fully up to the mark of past years, there is 
added to them a marvellously fine collection of drawings. In the 
paintings, which alone we propose to consider in this article, the 
English school is in some respects less well represented than it has 
been of late at this exhibition. The Gainsboroughs, for instance, 
with the notable exception of one exquisite picture which the 
Catalogue assigns to Gainsborough, but which people best qualified 
to decide on such a matter do not recognize as his work, are cer- 
tainly as a rule inferior to those of the last two years. The excep- 
tion of which we speak is No. 5 in the first room, a portrait of a 
girl, “supposed to be a daughter of Lyttelton Poyntz Meynell, 
Esq.,” in a straw hat. The treatment of the picture, which is 
singularly fine and striking, is certainly unlike that which we are 
accustomed to find in Gainsborough’s work, but has a consider- 
able resemblance to that of Hoppner. We may turn to some un- 
doubted Gainsboroughs in this room as instances of what we have 
said as to the comparative inferiority of the works of this 
painter which are shown this year. In the “ Portrait of Lady 
Whichcote ” (13) the dog who holds his paw in the lady's lap is 
wonderfully true and life-like, but there is a strange feebleness and 
untruth in the drawing of the lady’s figure. Again, “The Pink 
Boy” (39), which by its -title challenges comparison with the 
celebrated “ Blue Boy,” has a curiously unpleasant effect running 
all through the colouring of the figure. To make up for this the 
background is singularly fine, and in the painter's best manner. 
The examples of Reynolds in this room are far more fortunate 
than those of Gainsborough. The portrait of Charles James Fox 
(17) is very striking, as is also that of “‘ William, second Duke of 
Leinster” (44), in which the hands might be advantageously 
studied by all young portrait-painters; while the next picture— 
“ Prince William Frederick of Gloucester” (45)—which is one of 
the treasures of Trinity College, Cambridge, is perhaps as beauti- 
ful an example of Sir Joshua's work as can be anywhere seen. 
Romney is represented by a fine “ Lady Hamilton” (35) and by 
portraits of Mr. Lee Acton and his two wives (41, 20, 42). In 


| the women’s portraits (20, 42) one may discern, especially in the 


pose of the arms, the trick, as well as the true sense of beauty, 
which gives a charm to Romney’s work. Mr. Lee Acton’s portrait 
(41) shows a strength and perception of character on which the 
painter comparatively seldom relied. From the Fitzwilliam 
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Museum at Cambridge come two fine Hogarths, “ Portrait of 
Dr. Arnold” (32) and “ Portrait of Miss Arnold” (36). Among 
the figure pictures “The Return from Shooting” (14), by 
Wheatley, is attractive by its complete simplicity, being merely a 
faithful rendering of such a scene as, allowing for difference of cos- 
tume, may be seen any day in the shooting season, without any 
idea of “ making a picture.” Such a thing cannot of course take any 
high rank as a pba of art; but it is perhaps to be preferred to 
some so-called high art of the present day. Zoffany—whose two 
little of “ Garrick and his Wife” (34), standing in front 
of a formal little villa, have a decided pleasantness about 
them—is also re ted by a — odd picture of “A 
Musical Party on the Thames; Portraits of the Family of William 
pe ” (27). How the thirteen people who are crowded higgledy- 
piggledy together on the canvas managed to retain their various 
positions without upsetting either themselves or the boat must 
remain unexplained. is no kind of artistic idea in the 
grouping and arrangement of the work, but each figure is full of 
character, and painted with extreme care, while there is a decided 
charm about the landscape background. Close to this hang two fine 
examples (25, 28) of Chardin, a painter whose work is compara- 
tively little seen in England. Among the landscapes we may direct 
attention to “A Surrey Lane” (7), painted by Nasmyth, very 
much in the manner of Hobbema, to a landscape with figures by 
Morland (21), in which there is a wonderful sense of bright open 
air, and to a fine Constable (22) which hangs next to it, and in 
which the effect of a storm looming in the distance is particularly 
fine 


The Second Gallery has several fine portraits, among them two 
of a Dutch lady, and ofa Dutch gentleman holding a glove (64, 68), 
by Bartholomew van der Helst. The second of these is extremely 
fine and powerful in and execution, and reminds one in one 

oint of Titian’s well-known “ L’Homme au Gant” in the Louvre. 
te of the same kind, and a comparison of 
the masterly painting of the hands in both pictures might be of 
interest. Riana Helst’s portrait of the man there is a certain 
hardness in the contrast between the perhaps obtrusively white 
ruff and the black dress, which is avoided in the portrait of the 
lady, where a soft yellowish tinge is given to the ruff. Near the 
second of these portraits hangs one of a man by Frank 
Hals (71), which, if a little rough, is a fine specimen of this 
master’s stre and di ment. Two landscapes, from the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, to which they were pre- 
sented by Mr. Vansittart, a Ruysdael (79) and a Hobbema 
(84), are extremely good examples. Mr. Sandars sends two or 
three exquisite little works from his collection. Among them 
isa Van der Heyde, a “ Street Scene in Utrecht” (92), which 
is certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of this painter's 
work in existence. The impression of daylight is marvellous, as 
is the extraordinarily minute, but never niggling, work bestowed 
on the architectural part of the picture. Such work as this 
should be a lesson to the people w pa as to the 
right way of catching a particular effect of light have led to the 
mischievous tenets of the “ impressionist ” school, or rather nursery. 
Another picture from the same collection, an “ Italian Landscape,” 
by Karel du Jardin (73), has perfect appreciation and rendering 
of natural beauty. The room contains several pictures by Teniers, 
one of which (75) is notable from the extraordinary and humorous 
aspect given to it by the insertion of mythological figures by 
another hand in the foreground. Van de Velde is also well repre- 
sented, especially by 9 Evening Gun” (72), in which the 
treatment of the light is even unusually fine. There are three 
Jan Steens (54, 57, 99). The first of these, which is called 
‘Saying Grace,” has a curious ugly tenderness, if we may use 
such an expression; the last,“ A Dutch Festival,” exhibits the 
painter’s merits in a marked degree, but is oddly disfigured by the 
manner in which the central figure, by no means an attractive one, 
seems to come out of the picture, a defect which may be in some 
measure due to the efforts of cleaners. 

The third and largest Gallery contains some very fine works, 
although it is not filled as it has been on some former occasions of 
these exhibitions. The “Sketch for the Ceiling at Whitehall 
Chapel,” by Rubens (122), is interesting, and is one of the many 
things which show how much es was taken by the so-called 
Old in the execution of their work. Of three Murillos 
(117, 121, and 132), the last is the most remarkable; but cannot 
compare in @ with the well-known similar subject by the 
same master in the Salon Carré at the Louvre. “ The Rinaldo 


is a fine composition, full of 
considerable per 


of foliage, while the figure is much out of drawing. The study for 
the heads of the infant children of Charles L—the little Princess 
Elizabeth and Duke of Gloucester—by Vandyck (131), is very 
charming. The “ Rape of Proserpine” (136), whatever may be 
its complete authenticity, but which seems entirely 

hand, that of Tities, to which it is attn- 

and grandly coloured eonre, The horses 

are very and seem quite capable of forcing their 
bed of a river, or even of bursting ugh 


the solid earth. It is a work of which the possession 
may be envied. The mention of No. 139, as a portrait of Vittoria 
Colonng, is enough to give it interest; but it is a fine picture, 
well painted and exhibiting a countenance full of meaning. This 
lady died at the age of fifty-seven, and the features may not be 
those of an older woman, although the general aspect would seem 
tos t a more advanced age. Of the two Tintorettos in the room, 
one (144) is terribly injured, and the other, a very large canvas 
(141), is a noble specimen of the school to which it belongs, and 
in it the costumes of the ladies and gentlemen introduced, certainly 
not beautiful in themselves, and which to the artist must have 
been modern, have been made eminently pict ue. A so-called 
Giorgione (145) can hardly be the work ‘of that painter. It 
is remarkably clumsy and awkward in ite figures, but may 
be looked into with advantage for the sake of its colour. 
No. 150, ascribed to Veronese, does not seem to be his 
work, but from internal evidence may be supposed to be 
that of Bassano. The portrait of Henrietta Maria gives a faded 
version of her early beauty, and asserts itself as a likeness, whether 
painted by the French artist mentioned in the Catalogue, or b 
the Flemish one named upon the frame. The Cuyp (164) is 
a beautiful picture, exhibiting the artist at his best in his well- 
known powers, but also revealing a grace in the treatment of child 
and animal life which will have novelty for most ofus. Vandyck’s 
“Doge of Genoa” (168) is wonderful for its treatment of such a 
mass of crimson drapery, as well as for its impressive portraiture. 
The Fourth Gallery is devoted to early oil-paintings of the Italian, 
Flemish, and German schools, Mr. Graham’s “ John Bellini” (203) 
is the finest thing in this room, and is in splendid preservation. 
Albert Diirer’s “ Virgin and Child” (217) isa very remarkable little 
picture, uniting a surprising effect of air and space with the most 
minute elaboration of details. It is a perfect gem of execution. The 
portrait of aman and womanin No. 219 may probably have come 
from a greater hand and from a different school than that to 
which Quentin Matsys belonged—perhaps indeed they may be 
justly ascribed to the greatest portrait-painter of the period. The 

t Gallery of those devoted to oil-paintings contains some fine 
specimens of Snyders, and of the great English animal-painters, 
Stubbs and Ward, and has in it a most beautiful small Canaletto 
(236). We propose on another occasion to return to the Royal 
Academy and dwell ry the marvellous collections of miniatures 
and drawings by the Old Masters now exhibited. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES.* 


i may be doubted whether we yet know so much about religion 
that we can discuss its origin with profit. About its origin, 
however, people are always anxious to hear and to talk; and many 
so-called springs of religion have been discovered, from a primzval 
instinct to the custom of tattooing. Lecturing at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, Professor Max Miiller declined to adrait 
either of these extreme hypotheses. He did’not hold that the first 
men who believed and worshipped had received any sudden reve- 
lation, and he did not hold that they started with what is vaguely 
called “fetichism.” What he did not believe he made clear enough ; 
what he did hold to be true was less manifest. He averred 
the “ growth of the religion of the ancient Aryans of India was 
very different from the growth of other religions” (p. 50); but he 
held apparently that all religions were so far at least evolved in 
the same way that they did not spring from “fetichism.” “We 
are bound to look elsewhere if we wish to discover what were the 
sensuous impressions that first filled the human mind with a sus- 
icion of the supersensuous, the infinite, and the divine ” (p. 127). 
Mr. Max Miiller tells us very plainly what these sensuous impres- 
sions were in the case of the Aryans of India. If he disti hes 
between “growth” and “ origin,” we may perhaps conclude that 
he supposes the same sensuous impressions (those produced by 
rivers, mountains, the sky, the rain, the dawn, the sun) to have 
first led the minds of Hottentots and Weddahs to the thought of 
the divine, or of whatever working substitute for that thought 
they may possess. 
the evolution of religion there are, in Professor Max 
Miiller’s theory, two elements. There is something in man, 
and eee | in the external world. What is in man the 
“seed” of all religions is “the perception of the infinite from 


which no one can escape who does not wilfully shut his eyes. - 


From the first flutter of human consciousness that perception 
underlies all the other perceptions of our senses, all our imagini 

all our concepts, and every argument of our reason.” Now what 
does Mr. Max Miiller mean by the infinite? We may misunder- 
stand him, but he iy to us only to mean the knowledge that 
there is something ond what the eye sees, what the hand 
touches, what the mind has acquired as the result of actual experi- 
ence. This knowledge, the result of every conscious action, is 

as Mr. Max Miiller its, definitely | explicitly presented to 
himself by untutored man. Children, savages, — people, 
know that there are beyond their knowledge ; but of “ the 
infinite” they do not think or speak. “Everything of which his 
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and Armida” (126) bearing the name of Vandyck is a magni- z 
ficent specimen of the Flemish school ar and not un- 
successfully, to emulate the asa of : It : 
wing, altogether a 
Livnardo (125), 18 at any rate a fine work of his school, and the 
companion picture (127), ascribed to Andrea Salaino, is well worth : 
attention, as affording an early example of the sort of background — . 
much affected | some modern artists. It is a most beautiful 
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senses cannot eive a limit is, toa primitive savage, or to any 
man in an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or infinite. 
Man sees, he sees to a certain point; and there his eyesight 
breaks down. But exactly where his sight breaks dowrt there 
presses — him, whether he likes it or not, the perception 
of the unlimited or the infinite” (p. 37). We would prefer to 
say that “experience shows him in is something beyond”; 
but, however we state it, this perception of the lack of definite 
bounds, of the existence of somewhat outside the ken of mind 
and body, is, if we understand Mr. Miiller, the seed from which 
religions spring. As Mr. Miiller has made the first cellule, 
so to speak, of this seed—namely, the invariable physical experi- 
ence of a somewhat beyond—so plain, it is not clear why he 
postulates, “ besides the sensuous and the rational, a third function 
of the conscious self, for apprehending the infinite ” i. 26). He 
does postulate this third function of the conscious self, and he de- 
clares, not only that it is the seed of all religions, but that it is 
the subjective side of religion. He wrote in 1873, and he only 
slightly modifies the statement of his opinion, “ Religion is a 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of, sense and 
reason, enables man to apprehend the infinite under different 
names and under varying disguises ” (p. 23). Mr. Miiller is ready, 
if any one prefers the terms, to say that “the subjective side of 
religion is not a faculty, but a potential energy, which enables 
man to apprehend the infinite.” In his earlier definitions, too, Mr. 
Miiller meant by religion only the “ subjective side of it”; but to 
in a ph with the assertion that “ Religion is a mental 
faculty ” is not unlikely to mislead, and indeed did for the moment 
bewilder us. 

The “ subjective element,” then, in religion—the element in man 
and given by man—is the apprehension of the infinite, and the in- 
finite is apprehended by a separate function of the conscious self. 
No one is very likely to admit the need of a separate function for 
the apprehension of the infinite who knows that his senses con- 
tinually fail to give him the full extent of a view and never 
present an unlimited tangible object; while his reason is capable 
of erecting this failure of sense into a general rule that sense 
always will fail to reach a definite limit beyond which is 
nothingness. Again, even if we have a third function which 
ecg: the infinite, that function is as busy in creating 

e rest of our knowledge as in producing religion. Our know- 
ledge depends fur its very existence on the contrast and com- 
bination of the mépas pn the amepov. Men wander over the 
mountain to see what is beyond (which is “ iniinite,” as Mr. 
Miiller says, to them—p. 37). They fashion tales to explain 
astronomical or terrestrial facts of which the causes are beyond 
their knowledge; and thus early science and early religion are so 
far alike that they both spring from the perception of the infinite. 
Thus Mr. Miiller's definition seems to cover too much. The un- 


tutored man does not knowingly look for what we now call the | 


infinite in his religion, his science, or his geographical explorations. 
For his own “ infinite ”—namely, the nearest portion of 


that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when he moves, 


he seeks as much in science and in physics as in religion. Thus 
Mr. Miiller’s “ third function ” seems needless, and the function, if 


it exists, or the knowledge of the absence of limit, however ob- | 
tained by man, works not in the production of religion alone, but © 


in all the conduct of life. Itis not our business to suggest a better 
definition; but we cannot think Mr. Miiller’s statement of the 
“ subjective side of religion” is entirely satisfactory, unless indeed 
by infinite he means something which we do not suppose him to 
mean. 

Let us grant that the subjective side somehow exists, as of 
course we must, if we admit the existence of religion at all. Man 
is certainly capable, however he comes to be so, of building the 
fetish huts, the temples, the altars, the shrines of faith. t 
objects in the outer world or in the world of dreams first awake 
in him the belief of a power or powers higher than himself? Mr. 
Max Miiller devotes his second lecture to disproving the theory 
that these objects are the rubbish that the “ fetichist ” treasures— 
stones, weeds, and so forth. We do not know that any people 
whose opinion is worth notice any longer look on “ fetichism ” as 
the sole origin of religion. Mr. Max Miiller easily explodes the 
obsolete ideas of inquirers who confused the worship paid to im- 
posing hills or streams, the cult offered to animals, and the venera- 
tion for mere scraps and odds and ends, in their sweeping use of 
the word fetichism. He easily proves, too, that many races that 
adore rubbish have in the background of their minds loftier ideas 
of divinity. He shows that numbers of Christian races, or of 
races given over to the most refined paganism, have practised 
fetichistic rites, and he asks why, if Russians and Romans, who 
were in the first place Christians or worshippers of the Olympians, 
practised fetichism, a savage who practises fetichism should 
not be, in the first place, a theist of some comparativel 
noble sort. The superstitious reverence for rubbish is we i | 
and Mr. Max Miller maintains that “it is a corruption of 
religion.” One answer to all this is only too obvious. It is onl 
Mr. Miiller who chooses to say that “ all that can be called feti 
in the religions the history of which is known to us is secondary.” 
The history of the Christianity of converted Finns and summariiy 
baptized Russians is known to us, and we know that they were 
fetichists before they were Christians, and that they continue to be 
fetichists after their christening. In the religions of Greece and 
Rome we find fetichistic and magical practices like those which 


exist in Africa, Iceland, and Kamtschatka. These things are 
secondary in importance, not in order of development. These 
ractices are in the background of Greek myths and religion, 
hy may not the Greeks and Latins, like the Russians before 
Christianity, have employed fetichistic charms before they knew 
of the Olympian gods, and kept them up afterwards? Nothing in 
the State ar of the old world discouraged the fetichisms and 
taboos of the superstitious man in Theophrastus’s “ Characters.” 
Men could retain the rites which are now known to savages under 
Zeus, or Isis, or Dionysus, and could moreover invent new 
fetichisms of their own unrebuked. The ubiquity of an institution 
is in favour of its being primary, not secondary. The most ancient 
images of the Greek gods were rude, unhewn stones, or half- 
animal figures. What process of corruption or degradation acted 
alike on the Zulus, on the wild races of Peru before the Incas, on 
the Samoyeds, on the Portuguese, the Russians, the Romans, and 
the Greeks? That is what Mr. Max Miiller has to show, if he 
wishes to establish his opinion. What was the more sweet and 
reasonable religion which Greece knew before the people of 
Phigalia worshipped the horse-headed Demeter, before the vota- 
ries of Artemis danced the bear-dance? what was the better 
faith of the Maoris before fetish stones were held in honour? 
what sublimer creed inspired the Samoyeds before they made 
sacrifice to blood-bedabbled dolls? and what similar process 
of corruption ruined the purer cults of Greeks, Maoris, and 
Siberians, and made them adore rubbish, and dance, in the guise 
of beasts, in face of bestial deities? The sad results are the same 
everywhere, as Mr. Max Miiller admits. Corruption of religion 
ended in the same fetichism. The difficulty is to recover in fancy 
that happier time before fetichism, and to imegine causes so wide 
in their range, so identical in their result—causes which affected 
in precisely the same way the ancestors of the most civilized and 
of the most besotted peoples. On the hypothesis that, of the two, 
fetichism is earlier than nobler creeds, or at least is not later in 
development, the difficulty disappears. Men, as they advance in 
culture, advance—as a rule, and speaking very widely—in grandeur 
and purity of religious ideas; but they do not therefore wholly 
lay aside, nay, they often hug with superstitious eagerness, the old 
grotesque absurdities; even if they abandon them, they return to 
them. As to Mr. Miiller’s argument that the fetichist explains 
his fetiches by calling them “ gods,” and that therefore the idea of 
“god” is prior to the ideas which produce fetich-worship, it 
scarcely needs to be answered, How the fetichist now explains the 
ractice which he inherits is not to the purpose. He explains all 
fre does and all the world in one way or other. By this time the 
idea of “god” has been made familiar to perhaps every race, but 
who can argue thence that it was familiar to the first fetich wor- 
shippers? The conception of some such power as a fetich wor- 
shipper may now call “god,” in some low sense or other, might 
even be evolved out of the contemplation of the magical attributes 
assigned to various separate fetiches. As to the basis of the 
magical attributes, that is to be found in the simple metaphysics 
and natural philosophy of savages. From this, that, and the 
other example of magical power, the notion of such ye in the 
abstract could be evolved, and that notion again could be height- 
ened into savage godhead, and that godhead couceived to animate 
individual fetiches. From missionaries, too, and Mahommedans 
the idea of “god” might be derived, and used to explain the 
adoration paid to fetiches, which may have been honoured before 
the explanation was dreamed of. Granting to Mr. Miiller that no 
race is now exclusively fetichistic, his argument about the applica- 
tion of the term “god” to the fetich is answered at once. The 
higher conception (however attained, whether a result of teaching 
from without or of reflection on ghosts, shadows, dreams, and on 
the life ascribed to stars and to the sun) is now used to explain 
the lower practice. It does not follow that men had the idea of 
God when they first treasured fetiches—a statement which a 
remark of Mr. Miiller’s about the technically godless Aryans of 
India seems to force him to admit to be true (p. 197). 

We have now examined Mr. Miiller’s definition of the subjective 
germ of religion, and his account of what the objective element 
in religion was not, The definition fails to satisfy, and the de- 
atructive arguments against the theory that fetichism was one of 
the earliest traceable elements in religion, not a corruption of 
religion, really seem rather to prove the opposite of what the 
lecturer intended to demonstrate. We have now to see what the 
sensuous outward objects were that did for the Aryans what 
fetiches did not do, that first awoke religion inthem. Mr. Miiller’s 
third lecture is a masterly abstract of information about the 
ancient religious literature of India. It is from that literature 
that he derives his opinion as to the “sensuous impressions that 
first filled the human mind with a suspicion of the supersensuous, 
the infinite, and the divine.” Yet Mr. Miiller admits that “one 
can nowhere watch the first vital yee y of a nascent religion ” 

. 129). This being so, it is not for our present purpose 
much he does not find fetichism in the 
Rig Veda. “ Tangible objects [which the fetichist adores] are 
hardly represented at all among the so-called deities of the Rig 
Veda. Stones, bones, shells, herbs, and all the other so-call 
fetiches are simply absent in the old hymns, though they x in 
more modern hymns, particularly those of the Atharva Veda.” We 
fear that other eyes might see other things in the Rig Veda; but, 
granting Mr. Miller's position, how are we any further advanced ? 
The Rig Veda represents the highest religious ideas of a compara- 
tively advanced civilization. Long before its hymns were chanted, 
before the Aryan race separated, the race was, comparatively 
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quae civilized. Its members were perhaps as far advanced as 
e Kirghiz Tartars of to-day. Thus the Rig Veda only shows us 
what was the religion of a highly-gifted people, at a time when it 
had all the n appliances of civilized life. It cannot possibly 
show us what the remote ancestors of that — believed or prac- 
tised. Again, it is necessary to ask, how did the charmed stones, 
bones, shells, herbs, and so forth, get into the later Atharva Veda 
and into modern Indian practice? How did the vast wave of 
“corruption,” of fetichism sweep from Behring’s Straits to Peru, 
from China to Ceylon, across the whole surface of the world, 
reaching India at a time which Mr. Max Miiller must think com- 
paratively definite, at a time between the date of the Rig Veda and 
of the Atharva Veda ? 

The recrudescence of fetichism in religion may be explained in 
several ways. On the hypothesis of inquirers who give it a place 
among the earliest germs of the sense of the supernatural, it never 
dies out, but clings to the ritual of even the Olympian gods, 
and is ever apt to become prominent, as religion, in one of the 
fluctuations of the human spirit, gives place to superstition. The 
esp of unrevealed religion is one of ebb and flow; the ebb leaves 
bare the old desolate shores of faith, and men fall back on adoration 
of the “stones and shells” that the “moving waters in their 
nee task” had covered. Indeed the character of the priest- 

oods and temple fraternities of many an old religion was to cling 
to the savage mysteries that the lay world had outgrown, and, 
when a chance came, to reinstate them ina prominent place. It 
is by some such ebb in the “ sea of faith” that people who hold 
the opposite opinion to that entertained by Mr. Max Miller 
explain the degradation of Aryan religion in India. They think 
that fetichism, with many other beliefs and practices, filled the 
countless years before the Rig Veda, that fetichism was almost 
hidden by the purer faith of the early Vedic times, and came to 
importance again, as various causes promoted superstition to the 
prejudice of religion. They cannot possibly say with Mr. Miiller 
that there is no room for fetichism in the earliest documents of 
religious thought in India, “as little as there is room for lias 
before or within the granite.” Before the Vedas, there is room 
at least for the change from a savage to a civilized society ; and how 
can Mr. Miiller hold that there is not room for the change from 
the rudest superstition to a cultivated religion ? 

We have treated the Hibbert Lectures controversially, because 
they naturally stimulate discussion, as indeed it is apparently the 
intention of their promoters that they should do. We must confess 
that Professor Max Miiller’s arguments do not carry us with them, 
that they raise more questions than they settle, and leave the 
“ Origin of Religion” still unexplained. Their value as a popular 
pes owe of the views of one of the most learned, accomplished, 

genial of modern scholars, has been and will be widely, not to 
say universally, acknowledged. 


SMITH’S LIFE OF COBBETT.* 


T may be fairly said that the life of Cobbett was worth 
writing, and perhaps it is not going too far to say that Mr. 
Smith’s Life of Cobbett is worth reading. But there isa good 
deal of hard work to be faced by the reader who sets himself to 
get through these two volumes. Mr. Smith found that he had 
selected a dreary piece of work, and thought he might console 
himself by adopting the style of a sensational novelist. What 
there really is to % said about Cobbett might be said within 
a very moderate space. The main events of his queer, adven- 
turous life are soon run through, and were not inadequately 
summarized by Lord Dalling in his Historical Characters ; 
but it is undeniable that a short story can be made long if 
the author knows how to his business. Sensational 
headings, ironical comments, notes of admiration, and comic 
di ions make a book long and if Mr. Smith thinks they make 
it Socks, he is not without the example of more elaborate writers 
to justity him. And in some respects he is a very suitable 
biographer for Cobbett. He honestly and ~— 4! believes in 
the greatness and usefulness of Cobbett’s work. He heartily ad- 
mires Cobbett’s character. He sees Cobbett’s be eccentric mode of 
conducting himself in the best possible light. Unless it had beena 
labour of love it is hard to understand how any one could have per- 
suaded himself to undergo the labour of collecting all the materials 
of a Life of Cobbett of putting them ee. On the other 
hand, he can see some spots in the sun. Cobbett is occasionally 
too absurd even for Mr. Smith; and so the narrative has not the 
wearisome character of an unbroken panegyric. 

When it is said that Cobbett had command of a style 
forcible, picturesque, and all his oWn, that he was never afraid of 
one, the Government in times, and 

e a wonderfully t against oppression and corruption, 
all is said that can be said. He was very ignorant, Neg 
nate, very Ps udiced, and very quarrelsome. In fact, he the 
virtues and defects of a self-made man. The son of an agri- 
cultural labourer, and for seven ~ @ private soldier, he 
through English grammar until he not only mastered it, but lived 


to write the. best grammar of its day. He acquired a fair know- 
of French, and had the honour of giving English a to 
e attained a 


Talleyrand when they were both in America. 
sufficient acquaintance with English history to compose a partisan 


+ * William Cobbett: a Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1878. . 


account of the Reformation. All this is meritorious; buat other 
self-made men have done more. What he had to distinguish him 
was the felicity of his style and the peculiar direction of his 
energy. In spite of its force and beauty, his style, however, has 
not sufficed to keep his booksalive. The number of the readers of 
Mr. Smith’s biography who have read, or ever will read, a page 
of Cobbett’s voluminous writings must be very small. They are 
dead with the politics that begot them; and, if it were not for a 
few exquisite passages describing English rural life and scenery, 
Cobbett would not be known even by extracts from his works. 
The main direction of his energies was to plead the cause of the 
English poor. ‘This was only the main direction; for, as 
he quarrelled with every one, he was nearly swamped in 
the floods of his gushing vituperation. But his chief work 
was to maintain that much ought to be done for the poor, 
and that the poor ought to do much for themselves. In carrying 
out this work he showed real originality. He was always trying 
schemes which he thought would make the nation richer and 
therefore the poor better off. He strove hard to introduce the 
planting of the locust-tree and the culture of maize. His Political 


Register was a perfectly novel kind of literature, designed to give 


, the poor an education, and to let them know what was happening 
‘among the great, as well as to denounce those who, as he t ought, 


were wronging them. He published his Register, with only one 
interruption for a few months in 1817, for more than thirty years, 
and he made at least one side of politics intelligible to thousands 
who would otherwise have known nothing of politics. In this 
sense it may be said, without exaggeration, that he gave an im- 
petus to the progress of the nation. Among the elements of the 
change which led to the Reform Bill the influence of Cobbett’s 
writings holds an undeniable place. His history, so far, makes 
part of the history of England ; and no one can pretend to under- 
stand the condition of English society in the period from the Peace 


to the triumph of Lord Grey’s Ministry who has not studied the 
career and the writings of Cobbett. In spite of all his absurdities 
and fallacies, there was something in what he was and in what he 
did which cannot be overlooked. 
Cobbett was a socialist, although perhaps no other socialist 
has been exactly of the same type. Still socialists generally may 
| be divided into those who look backward to an ideal past and 
_ those who look forward to an ideal future; and Cobbett belonged 
| smattering of philosophy to ap to that imaginary state o 
| human society when the original contract by which the rulers 
j and the ruled are bound together was at once understood and 
maintained. He lived long ie the time when the study of 
ancient institutions had so far advanced that writers like M. de 
Laveleye can think they see the best hope for Europe in a revival 
of the system of tribal community. His ideal past was the past 
of the people of England. He claimed for the suffering labourers 
that they should have given back to them that of which they had 
been robbed. He inveighed against the odious spoliation by 
which the vast estates which the Church once held tor the poor 
were cast into the lap of courtly adventurers. He maintained 
that the tithes originally belonged to the poor as well as to the 
parson. He insisted that Parliament was once intended to repre- 
sent, and in point of fact did represent, all classes. Wherever he 
looked he found abuses, - he contended wd were the 
abuses of a good system. Corruption, pensions, military tyranny, 
Government persecutions, rotten boroughs, filled him with deep 
indignation, and afforded endless material for his facile 3 but 
all these bad things had come upon the country because bad men 
had got hold of power. England had been not only ruined, but 
changed, by an evil-minded rer To repair the ruin it was 
only necessary to sweep away the change, and to restore England 
to what England once was. He was always in profession, and 
probably in his real feelings, a steady loyalist. He had no jealousy 
of the Crown, and he held to the last that government by King, 
Lords, and Commons was the best government in the world. 
He was enthusiastic for the great war, and hated Napoleon with 
his whole heart. He never dreamt of attacking the Corn-laws, 
and was too much engaged in farming himself to object to the 
price of food being enhanced by protection. But he made up 
tor this by opinions on the currency which were in those days 
what protection became to a later generation. He wanted a 
sufliciency of bank-notes to make things go smoothly, and actually, 
when he got into the House of Commons, proposed that Sir Robert 
Peel should be struck out of the list of the Privy Council for 
having proposed the resumption of cash payments. Naturally, 
with these opinions, he detested above all men the Whigs. The 
were worse than all; for they played with Reform, and so manag 
Reform, when they were forced to take it up seriously, as-to do 
the poor no good, and give them nothing of what was their due. 
They seemed indeed to Cobbett to be of all his enemies the most 
pernicious, for they copied his ideas only to spoil them. 

When the general outline of Cobbett’s opinions is before us, it 
is difficult not to be struck with the substantial resemblance which 
they bear to the opinions shadowed forth in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels. Sybil and Coningsby are a reproduction of the Political 
Register, touched with the hand of genius, and so given that it is 


impossible to say how far the new Cobbett believes in his Cobbett- 
ism. But, so far as Mr. Disraeli wrote to teach as well as to amuse, 
he was sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, and his Gamaliel was the 
vituperative farmer who had just passed away from Parliamentary 
circles before he himself entered them. The Venetian oligarchy, 
the beauty of monasteries, the affinity of the Crown and the 
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people, the existence of two nations in one 
of an aristocracy on spoliation, the magnitude of 
even our famous friend the Conservative worki » are all to 
be found in the s of Cobbett, although clothed in the coarse and 
humble garb with which alone Cobbett was able to invest them. 
Cobbett set himself to attain practical ends, while Mr. Disraeli set 
en Soe the governing classes. Both had 
ae to teach, and both managed to inculcate useful 
lessons. t of the abuses which — have 
swept away, if not altogether by the detested Whigs, yet under 
their guidance. The spirit of the governing classes has been 
, and Mr. Disraeli has contributed in an appreciable way 
to the change. To both very much has been forgiven in considera- 
tion of the services they have rendered. There was even some- 
thing of similarity in their lives and their characters. Each started 
under enormous disadvantages, and yet even in those disadvantage 
there was something advantageous to them. Cobbett gained his 
lmowledge of the poor in his own early home, and Mr. Disrael 
sucked in literature from the cradle. Both rose by audacity and 
sheer force of character. Both leapt into notoriety by vituperation, 
and made themselves feared in ae toget a hearing. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, was so enormously superior in sense and knowledge of the 
world that the parallel cannot ushed very far. Cobbett could 
never surmount the misfortune of being a self-made man. He had 
no perception of the ridiculous, and he had not the sligh‘est notion 
of the profundity of his ignorance. But still Cobbett was the one 
original socialist of his day, just as Mr. Disraeli was the one Tory 
who could educate his party, It may perhaps be added that both 
have been more admired and listened to than trusted. Just as 
there used to be a feeling that no one could guess what the next 
number of the Political Register would contain, so even now there 
is a feeling that no one can guess what Lord Beaconstield will do 
in the next Session. The comparison is of course only true within 
certain limits; but that the comparison is possible gives an interest 
to the career of Cobbett which may be pleaded as a justification, if 
cap in Ser gining naw af bien the 


, the foundation 
rural interest, 


BEERBOHM’S WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA.-* 


Ww: are not a little puzzled by the map with which Mr. 
Beerbohm illustrates his journey in Patagonia. When we 
measure the distance he travelled by the scale of miles that he 
gives, we find that he went at least one thousand miles. But when 
‘we estimate it by the degrees of latitude we find that he went at 
the very outside four hundred. According to his scale, one degree 
of latitude is equal to about two hundred miles. The blunder, 
however, may not be Mr. Beerbohm’s. It is nevertheless certainly 
surprising that when he inspected the map—for we may assume 
that he did i t it before the book was published—he failed to 
discover the mistake that had been made by the designer. A man 
who went through all the hardships that Mr. Beerbohm en- 
countered as, partly on horseback an ey on foot, he made his 
way from Port St. Julian to Sandy Point, would have had, we 
should expect,a sharp eye to the distances. Every one who has 
made a walkingtourevenin our own country knows how carefully 
he calculates by his map the distances he has travelled, and how alive 
he would be to any very gross blunder. But what are the hardships 
that a pedestrian can meet with in England when compared with 
the dreadful risks and the sufferings to which for many days Mr. 
Beerbohm was exposed? It is difficult to account for the mistake, 
thouzh likely enough a satisfactory explanation can be furnished. 
We are also scarcely less zled by the length of the summer 
night in these latitudes. The author happened to arrive at Sandy 
Point on the Straits of Magellan the day before the revolt of the 
Chilian convicts. He describes the events of the night of 
November 11th, which we may take as corresponding to that of 
May 11th in England. Sandy Point is nearly two d 

further from the equator than London, so that its night in 
summer would be rather longer than ours. He deseribes himself 
as waking about midnight, getting up and looking out at the 
‘weather, and then lying down agair for an hour. This would 
take him to one o'clock. He was then roused by some fugitives 
‘who were seeking shelter and rest. He received them, heard an 
account of their adventures, provided them with tea, and 


to make up some beds for them. They re- 
tired to rest, while and his comrade sat up consult- 
ing as to their plan of action. In the midst of their dis- 


cussion two other fugitives came in, who sat down and joined a 
Scotchman who was present in drinking whisky. We can scarcely 
assign less than an hour to these occurrences, which brings us to 
two o'clock. Next, a body of drunken soldiers, who had mutinied 
‘and joined the convicts, burst into the house, and for two hours 
the author in the t anxiety lest they should discover 

the fugitives. At last they left. This takes us to four o'clock. 
He at once ran to the fugitives, and told them that they had 
better lenve the house and fly to the woods, When they went 
out they found that “it was raining, and the night was as dark as 
could be.” Now on May 11th thesun rises at London at about a 
ae four. On November 11th in the latitude of Sandy 
it would rise rather earlier. But, even if we allow that the 
author was an hovr wrong in his calculations, yet, even at three, 


ings in Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich Hunters. 
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the night certainly was not as dark as could be, for the dawn 
would have ap . Mr. Beerbohm may ans answer that 
it is unreasonable to expect that a man who encountered such 
risks as he went through should be accurate in the account he 
ives of the time. We are willing to admit that there is some 
orce in the excuse, and will therefore, without any further delay, 
give a short account of his journey. 

His narrative is, on the whole, lively and interesting. His 
style is at times too high flown, and now and then is disfigured by 
errors in the use of words. He uses lay down for lie do 
and reliable for trustworthy. We much doubt whether a horse 
can be properly described as impervious to fatigue, and we do not 
see why sea-captains and rude Indians elect to take a certain 
course, instead of veo fy 5 their minds or choosing. Elect scunds 
well enough in a novel, but in a coasting-voyage or in a scamper 
over the Pampas the simpler word seems more natural, The same 
may be said of “ the caloric of our bodies.” Warmth would surely 
have expressed everything that the author wished to say. If, how- 
ever, when he is telling how he heaped up a fire to keep himself 
warm, he wishes to use so learned a term as caloric, we would 
advise him to have the whole expression in keeping. He must 
surely elect—to use one of his favourite words—between warmth 
of the body and corporal caloric, We now and then doubt 
whether he attaches any very precise meani to the 
term that he uses. For instance, in describing the current 
of a river he says, that “it darted about capriciously without 
y mace depending on any topographical influences.” It is 
difficult to see how the current of any river can depend on 
influences that are descriptive of a place, whatever they may be. 
However, happily for our author, the readers of the present day 
are so used to a constant interchange in the uses of words that 
they are not likely to be troubled by such trifling inaccuracies as 
these. So long as a word is evidently derived from the Greek, it 


is always in good credit in whatever company it may be found. 
| In spite, therefore, of these little drawbacks, Mr. Beerbohm’s nar- 
| rative will, we have little doubt, be found interesting. He was 


one of a party that started in the month of August in last year 
to survey a portion of the coast of Patagonia. They landed at 
the desolate harbour of St. Julian, which remains in just the same 
stateas it was found by Magellan, and later on by Drake. Drake 
indeed had ps | one mark of civilization, for there was 
still standing a gallows which Magellan had set up more than 
fifty years earlier. But even this one trace of civilized life had 
no doubt long disappeared before the surveying party from Buenos 
Ayres arrived. Mr. Beerbohm did not remain many weeks with 
them, for he received letters which required his immediate return. 
There was no chance of a vessel calling at St. Julian, and he there- 
fore resolved to go overland southwards to Sandy Point, on the 
Straits of Magellan, where the steamers from the Pacific touch. 
He joined a party of ostrich-hunters who were making for that 
port. The chief of the party was an Argentine Guacho, with a 
dash of Indian blood in his veins. His life had been a strange one. 
He had served in the Argentine army, had deserted and run away 
with a tribe of Indians, had lived among them fora time, and at 
length had left them and had taken up his present life. He owned 
no less than thirty horses, which he drove along with him wherever 
he went, and, though he had no house of any kind, yet was looked 
upon as arich man. The second was a man whose “ yellow beard 
and blue eyes seemed to betoken a Saxon rather than a Spanish 
descent.” He also had been a soldier in the Argentine army, 
and had taken part in many a fight with the Indians. The 
third was a Frenchman who had been a blacksmith, and who 
had formed part of the garrison of Belfort when it was be- 
sieged by the Germans. His tite was enormous. “I have 
known him,” says the author, “eat six ostriches’ eggs in the space 
of eight hours, independent of his ordinary meals.” The fourth 
and last was a young Austrian sailor who had been wrecked on 
the shores of Patagonia. He was as distinguished by his learning 
as the Frenchman was by his appetite; for he was “an accom- 
mee linguist, and spoke oath, Italian, French, German, and 

glish with tolerable fluency.” What was the language that, 
a3 being his own, he spoke with considerable fluency we are no- 
where told. There have been those who imagine that there is an 
Austrian language, but it is most improbable that our author is 
one of these. 

Such was the with which ‘he started on his long 
journey. They about fifty horses and a pack of dogs. 
Each morning they chose a fresh horse, catching him by means of 
the lasso. As they rode along they were always on the look-out 
for ostriches, which supplied them both with food and with 
feathers to trade with. They had no adventures of any great 
moment till they reached the of the river Gallegos. This 
they found so swollen by the floods that it was hopeless to venture 
to cross it. Their provisions were almost exhausted, and, th 
they could always procure meat, yet it was so lean that by itself it 
was scarcely sufficient to support life. They had no tent with 
them, and there was not even a bush to afford them shelter. Hour 
after hour they sat exposed to a cold rain-storm trying to warm 
themselves at a fire which gave out little heat but a great deal of 
smoke. They rode up the river and down it to try different fords, 
but all to no purpose. One night there was a heavy fall of snow, 
and they ‘woke up to find themselves covered by it. At length 
their provisions were exhausted and they had nothing to depend 
on but what they caught by hunting. Weary of the delay Mr. 
Beerbohm and the Frenchman resolved, in spite of the i 
of the others, totry to cross the river on their horses, They 
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more than one trial, but without success. They were both nearly 
drowned. Mr. Beerbohm, in fact, was t his horse and 
was saved by catching hold of a valise which was strapped to 
its back. then with the others and 
rode sixty miles off to another ford, which “ for topogra- 
phical reasons” they thought more favourable for their pur- 
poses. resolved to make another attempt by driving 
their horses before them, and then swimming over themselves. 
They took off their clothes, and wrapped them up with all the 
rest of their goods in their cloaks. These they strapped on 
the horses’ backs. If the horses reached the opposite shore 


their masters woald be forced to follow, as, stripped of their clothes 
and exposed to a strong wind that brought hail and snow, they 
could not have lived many hours. The rashness of the attempt 
ro belief. Mr. Beerbohm was, he says, most anxious 
to the next steamer, and was utterly weary of his diet. 
These reasons, strong though they may have been, were scarcely 
sufficient to justify two men, worn out with exposure and poor 


tinue their journey. They might well have thought they 
had gone through rs enough, but fate had not yet done 
her worst. The very night of their arrival at Sandy Point the 
convicts rose, burning the town and murdering the inhabitants. 
Our author had a narrow escape, and only saved himself by hidi 

in the depths of a forest till a steamer arrived and took him off. 
After such adventures as these it is scarcely surprising that, when 
a friend asked him whether he would care to go again to Patagonia, 
he answered, shuddering, “ By Jove; no!” He must remember, 
however, that neither rivers nor convicts are always rising, and 
that, if he were to make a second journey, he might likely enough 
not even have a chance of getting drowned, frozen to death, or 
murdered. In that case, however, his narrative would be want- 
ing in those exciting scenes which will recommend the present 

ume to not a few readers. 


KER NER’S FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN GUESTS.* 


A NEW and inviting field was opened to botanical research 
the publication, in the year 1862, of Mr. Darwin's 

on the fertilization of orchids. The striking and suggestive 
series of facts and generalizations brought together in that work 
assigned to flowers a sphere of operations in nature hardly dreamt 
of before, and capable of boundless — - Not only are 
flowers fitted to administer delight to senses through their 
beauty and fragrance, but they are shown to fulfil a function of 
direct and vital utility in the vegetable kingdom of which 

are the ornament. Assuming the primary design or tendency of 
organic life to be that of self-perpetuation, we must needs attach 
the utmost importance to all those sses or appliances in 
nature which concur towards that end. The maximum of fecun- 
dation may be said to be the ideal goal towards which nature 
seems to strive, whilst no less varied and boundless are the 
agencies she seeks to press into her service. Among the main 
conditions of progress is found to be the more or less frequent 
intercrossing with fresh and independent forms of life. A mass 
of observations has made good Mr. Darwin’s broad generalization 
that nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization. This principle holds 
no less in regard to plant-life than does that of a new strain in 
the experience of the breeder of animal stock. What can there 
be, then, of more importance or interest in the eyes of a physio- 
logical botamist than to trace out those appliances which can be 
shown to exist in the vast majority of flowering plants for 
aried intercross 


who, while thinking it possible that some of Kerner’s genera- 
lizations may hereafter require to be modified, expresses a high 
conviction of the value of his work. Dr. Ogle, who has 
brought to the task of editor a sympathetic feeling for the same 
of the ing principle of Dr. Kerner’s researches. Nearly 


iscaria was eneircled with a of sticky secretion, 
ich he at first thought mi Cap 
to be di and absorbed as food. The insects failing to be thus 
disposed of, he was led to the inferemce that the end subserved 
* Flowers and mbidden Guests. Dr. A. of 
Botany in the University of Innsbruck. ith a Pref Letter, 


MALY 8. The Translation Revised and Pied by W. 
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i were 
weak to effect cross-fertilization. Propounding this hypothesis te 
Mr. Darwin, he was told that the evidence was not. yet sufficient 
for proof. Before he had time for the accumulation of further 


evidence, Dr, Kerner’s essay made its which verified on 
sider sale the hoary he bd ed of which he et him 
self to give the benefit to ish public. The thesis, 
though new, is, he truly allows, a branch of the tree planted by 
Mr. in, yet foreshadowed curiously enough in the Loves of 
the Plants. e grandfather of our great naturalist, while ig- 
norant of the true relation between insects and flowers, had noted 
the function of one of the appliances described by Dr. Kerner— 
water-cups formed: by the connate leaves of the teasel for ——_ 
tection of its nectar. Still more decided is the reference by Mr. 
, to the contrivances 


, illustrative of the preservation of advantageous varieties 


Such terms as “ self-fertilization ” are, as the author ises , to 
be avoided for their extreme indefiniteness. He would substitute 
“autogamy,” to express the fecundation of a flower by the pollen 
from the androecium of the same flower; “ geitonogamy ” for the 
fecundation of a flower by pollen from other flowers on the same 
plant, and “ xenogumy ”—coming with the last-named class under 
the common title of “ allogamy ”—for the fecundation of a flower by 
pollen from other plants. He goes on to show the functional 
significance of the various parts in relation to these several pro- 
cesses, pointing to the accumulation of functions in mor- 
which may determine the en multi- 

icity of their forms. Not that he would pretend fully to explain 

ereby how that multiplicity originated, or what was its primary 
state. That question, with the further one—why plants in general 
produce flowers and fruit, instead of remaining limited to the vegeta- 
tivemode of reproduction ?—he considers outside the present inquiry. 
He starts with the assumption that the sexual mode of repro- 
duction by periodic flowers and fruit is advantageous to every 
plant, finding as it does a possibility for the origination of new 
individuals differing in external character from the parent plant, 
and thus giving rise to new specific differences, advancing in type. 
It will be found, he contends, that the position, direction, and 
of the leaf, perianth, or other parts of the plant, are of no less 
significance for the preservation or advancement of a species than 
the form, colour, or smell of a flower; and that no hair or 
bristle is meaningless, whether found on the cotyledon 
or the leaf, on the stem, or the blossom. ey 
been done to establish the relation which subsists 
the parts of the flower and the insects which visit it, as 
well as the manifold ways in which the pollen is distributed by 
these visitors in the course of their flying or creeping elsewhere, 
and the means whereby the pollen is — from premature 
disposal through waste or frost or wet. t there are many pecu- 
liarities of shape presented by flowers which are not to be ex- 

lained by reference to this formation. There are visitors whose 
invasion would be injurious in manifold ways, and it is to the 
means devised by nature for the exclusion of these unbidden and 
that our author draws attention. A simple 


juicy tissue, are hopelessly disconcerted by bristly or prickly 
eaves and stems, over w i 


found whose visits would interfere very prejudicially with the 
functions of some or other of the parts of the flower :— 


For in most cases the bodily dimensions of such creatures are not adapted 
to the general conformation of the flower; that is, their dimensions are so 
small that,in diving into the recesses of the flower for the nectar there 
secreted, they would touch neither the anthers nor the stigma. The result 
therefore of their visits would be that not only would the allurement, that is, 
the nectar, be takenaway from those insects which possess bodies of a suitable 
size, and thus the advantage be lest which attaches to the visits of such in- 
vited guests, but that a further evil would ensue, inasmuch as these little un- 
bidden guests would fill up the bottom of the flower, and so cause a 
mechanical hindrance, which would prevent the larger and welcome insects 
from pushing their trunks to the bottom of the nectaries. 


Most insects that are armed with mail of chitin are wingat, oof, 


less insects are disadvantageous, even if they 

body that, in pushing to the bottom of the flower, they would rub 
pag som pollen and the sti For, ever 
when they leave a flower laden with pollen, i ha 
long journey before they can climb up to 


same 8) during which the pollen may be 


exactly suitable for its reception; whereas 


= 
possessed by many flowers for preventing useless insects from ; 
obtaining access to their nectaries, admitting those alone which ae 
subserve the purposes of cross-fertilization by means of the pollen = 
, 12 Tunming such risks. eir attempt failed, as the | they introduce. In these anticipations we see so many special . 
horses were carried back by the force of the current. ‘hey passed | lines of thought radiating from the central idea of natural 
some more days in this miserable state, and got still weaker. At cla I 
length they made a second attempt. The horses crossed over and | in nature. To work out this principle as it seems = a _ 
so did the Frenchman. Mr. Beerbohm was swept back to the | large class of provisions for the fecundation of plants is task ee 
shore whence he had started. He managed to get to the firo | which Dr. Kerner has set himself in his interesting essay. | 
which they had left, and there warmed himself up for _ 
another trial. This time he got over safely. But their dangers eg 
were by no means over. The next night they lost their horses a. 
and had to make their way through the wilderness on foot. 
Happily in a day or two, when their strength was almost spent, 
they fell in with Indians, and got food and horses to con- 
: 
| = 
= 
| 
group of bristles or prickles in any part of a leaf or stem that has --% 
to be traversed by a snail, caterpillar, or other soft-bodied 
insect will put an effectual stop to its getting into the flower. 
The wingless aphides, which, if placed upon the perianth or other 
of the thrust their rostrum into the rich 
| armour march with perfect ease. Now it is precisely among these . 
| chitinous Dr. Kerner that many are to be 
excluding as far as may be the possibility of self-fecundation ? 
admirable little work lately issued here in an English form by Dr. a 
W. Ogle, prefaced by a commendatory letter from Mr. Darwin ; 
however, are wingless ; and these, like the snails, have to craw. 5 
| over the axis and leaves to the flower. Now the visits of these wing- 
or stems or Bairs, or be Wi on by w Nor it likely 
Orte, MA. that the flower which it reaches with 
the winged insect fit 
2 
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readily from flower to flower with its load of pollen fresh upon it, 
generally carrying on its visits to a succession of flowers of the 
same species. is latter propensity, Dr. Ogle remarks in a 


note, has been observed by Aristotle in case of bees, 
which are wont to restrict themselves during one expedition to a 
single species of flower, such as the violet. editor has himself 


during his Alpine rambles been struck by seeing Bombus montanus 
visiting only the inconspicuous flowers of Anthyllis alpestris, pass- 
ing over the numerous and far more conspicuous nectar-beari 
flowers of Pedicularis Jacquini and P. incarnata. It may well be 
to keep off such insects as are wingless, and to allow access to those 
only which fly, that flowers of very small size—flowers, ¢.e. in which 
very tiny insects, in pressing forward to the nectariferous recesses, 
would necessarily come into contact with the anthers and the 
stigma (such as many Composite, Cruciferee, Caryophyllacez, Saxi- 
fragee, Asperifolie, &c.)—are provided with defensive appliances 
in the way of bristles and hairs. Of all the wingless insects, the 
most unwelcome guests to flowers are the widely dispersed ants, 
which yet are the very ones with the greatest appetite for nectar. 
Curious experiments, on the part both of the author and editor, 
attest and illustrate the fact of ants smelling saccharine fluids at 
considerable distances. When deprived of protection, either by 
accident or artificial means, nectariferous flowers, such as Melianthus, 
will be found swarming with ants, though in their natural state or 
position they are effectually protected from these inroads during 
the critical period of inflorescence. In Phygelius capensis all 
access is rendered impossible to ants during the riod of flower- 
ing; but no sooner has the corolla detached i from the torus 
than the nectar, of which there is still an abundant store, is acces- 
sible to the greedy insects. The flowers falling off, their nectar is 
useless, being no longer needed to attract such flying insects as 
cause intercrossing. 


In the description accompanying the admirable plates at the end | 


of his book, Dr. Kerner explains succinctly and clearly the contri- 
vances of nature in the instances named, and in innumerable others 
scarcely less marked or interesting, for compassing an end so essential 
to the perpetuation of vegetable life. In some cases, as in Knautia 
dipsacifolia, thestem is seen beset with bristly hairs, which effectually 
keep crawling guests away ; in others, as in Linnea borealis, the calyx 
and bracts are covered with glandular trichomes, of which ten 
rows highly viscid are set on the calyx of Plumbago europea. In 
Gentiana verna the aperture of the flower is seen to be closed by 
eight fringed epiblastemes. Symphytum officinale shows a pair of 
stamens alternating with two prickly epiblastemes. Several gen- 
tians and campanulas, which our author somewhat fancifully terms 
revolving flowers, have nectaries with their throats so contracted 
and so deep that only aslender and lengthy proboscis cau effectually 
netrate them, which implies an insect of superior size. Nigella 
is closed with a lid which he has observed ants strive in vain to 
lift up, but which bees can raise with perfect ease. In the snap- 
dragons and allied plants a swelling of the lower lip of the corolla 
so closes the entrance to the flower that it requires a muscular in- 
sect to force a passage. Through these and other instances with- 
out number Dr. Kerner traces the operation of a beneficent law or 
vision whereby nature keeps guard over her treasures, and works 
in furtherance of that end of progressive fecundity which all cb- 
servation shows to underlie her etforts. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON.* 


O* all kinds of novels the religious novel is apt to be the least 
desirable. There are a certain class of people who will read 
it and no other kind, much as they will go to see a play performed 
at the Crystal Palace by the same actors whose representations they 
would refuse to witness in a London theatre. Fiction in a genera] 
way is to them a thing to be avoided; but a book which combines 
the pleasure of invention with the flavour of a sermon may surely 
be read with a clear conscience. When such books, written, as no 
doubt some of them are, with sincerely good intentions, contain 
nothing absolutely offensive, people who think them mistaken in 
point of taste will not be inclined to blame their authors with great 
severity. We do not presume to inquire with what precise inten- 
tions Mr. MacDonald may have written Paul Faber, Surgeon, but 
we do presume to say without hesitation that there is much 
offence in it, 

To criticize such a production as being a work of art in any 
sense would be hopeless, if not ridiculous, and it is a matter of 
comparatively small importance that Mr. MacDonald's style is of 
the most irritating kind, especially when, as in his opening chapter, 
he indulges in what he probably regards as a vein of gentle 
humour. In this chapter “ Paul Faber, Surgeon,” is introduced to 
us as making a reckless leap on a big horse into a road, where he 
meets the — of Mr. Bevis, Rector of Glaston. The rector 
upbraids him for his foolhardiness, and “‘It is but fair to 
give my patients a chance now and then,’ returned tho 
surgeon, who never met the rector but there was a merry 
passage between them.” This merry jest is capped by the 
rector, who timidly makes a feeble joke about Death in the Reve- 
lation, and finishes his speech with this pleasant sarcasm :— How 
many have you bagged this week?” We feel inclined to say 
with Dr. Jo: —* This merriment of parsons is mighty offen- 


* Paul Faber, S ay Mac LL.D., Author of 
George Donald, Au 


“ David Elgi F »” “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. &c. 
gvols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 1879. ~ 


sive.” Mr. Faber, however, is just such another gay wit as the 
rector, and, by way of being revenged, presently says that, if he 
did get killed, it would be “ but a knock on the head and a longish 
snooze.” It may be noted that the surgeon, who is represented as 
being the soul of honour, although an infidel, prefaces this saying 
by telling what afterwards turns out to be something not unlike a 
deliberate falsehood. Presently we hear of a mysterious patient 
of the doctor's (he is called indifferently doctor and surgeon 
throughout the book)—a beautiful woman who has lately settled 
in Glaston, and about whom nobody knows anything; and we are 
then introduced to an “old minister,” Mr. Drake, whom Faber, 
anxious to prescribe for him, goes to visit, but who refuses to 
accept any advice or help from an infidel. He puts his refusal in 
this way :—“ Do not take it ill. You prize honesty; so do I. 
Ten times rather would I cease to live than accept life at the hand 
of any enemy to my Lord and Master.” Faber is not the onl 
man upon whom some ef the pious people of Glaston look wi 
disfavour. Some members of the Church of England regard Mr. 
Wingfold, the curate, with almost equal horror on account of the 
tone of his sermons. Mr. Wingfold is a person remarkable enough 
to deserve some special notice. He had the odious habit of 
scribbling verses of appalling balderdash on the leaves of his 
favourite books. Ona blank leaf of Othello he wrote :— 

In the hot hell 0’ 

Jealousy shines Othello, 

Love in despair, 

An angel in flames. 

While pure Desdemona 

Waits him alone, a 

Ghost in the air, 

White with his blames. 
With a better purpose he was accustomed to write verses as soon 
as he had delivered a sermon, in order that he might forget it. 
He spent the morning in his study on the day when we first see 
him, and when his wife knocked at the door, after three times 
coming to it and finding it locked, he 
came to her pale-eyed, but his face almost luminous, and a smile hovering 
about his lips ; she knew then that either a battle had been fought amongst 
the hills, and he had won, or a thought-storm had been raging, through 
which at length had descended the meek-eyed Peace. She looked in his 
face for a moment with silent reverence, then offered her lips, took him by 
ge and, without a word, led him down the stair to their mid-day 
me 
When that was over, this excellent woman devoted herself to 
reading him to sleep, and, when he woke up, to “ extemporizing 
and interweaving” on the piano while he got the germ of his 
sermon, which, with playful humour, he called his germon, “ ready 
for its growth in the pulpit.” But this was not the limit of Mrs, 
Wingfold’s devotion. Mr. MacDonald tells us that he was 
once present when, having ventured to make a perfectly just 
criticism on some remark of her husband's, she crept to his knees, 
and implored his pardon. “I will not tell any more of it,” he 
observes, with touching naiveté. “ Perhaps it is silly of me to 
tell any, but it moved me strangely.” Mr. Wingfold’s sermons, 
of which three are quoted at length, were not less remarkable than 
Mr. Wingfold himself. Upon the first one of his congregation 
makes what seems to us the perfectly just comment :— Not con- 
tent with talking about himself in the pulpit, he must even talk 
about his wife!” The rector, however, who had heard his curate 
preach for the first time, was moved, to begin with, to pour himself 
out a large glass of sherry, which he drank in three mouthfuls; 
afterwards, to reflect that “he had not behaved like an honourable 
gentleman to Jesus Christ”; and, thirdly, to offer to change 
places with his curate. 

However, any detailed consideration of Mr. Wingfold’s eccen- 
tricities—among which were an objection to the consecration 
of churches and a belief in “ what they so absurdly call spon- 
taneous generation ”— would lead us too far away from the 
main plot, if plot it can be called, of Mr. MacDonald's produc- 
tion, which depends on the fortunes of Paul Faber and his mys- 
terious patient Miss Meredith. He thought it well to bleed her to 
relieve an attack of pleurisy ; and although, when he saw her arm, 
he “ feit his heart rise in his throat at the necessity of breaking 
that exquisite surface,” the operation was perfectly successful ; 
and, when it was over, “‘ Thank God, he said involuntarily, and 
stood up. What all that meant, God only knows.” In the night, 
however—which, by the way, seemed to Faber to have “lost the 
blood he had caused to flow”—the bandage slipped off, and he 
found his patient in a dying state from loss of blood. Upon this, 
with singular ingenuity, he performed the operation of transfusion 
from his arm to hers with the aid of a syringe and some hot 
water, and so brought Miss Meredith back to life. He sat watching 
her during the night, and she, waking for a few moments, took him 
for a divine vision. Then he went away, and “ presently Mrs, 
Puckridge brought her some beef-tea.” Before very long Faber 
was desperately in love with his patient, about whom he was in 
some ways puzzled. “ For one thing, while he had observed that 
her under-clothing was peculiarly dainty, he had once or twice 
caught a glimpse of such an incongruity as he was compelled to 
set down to poverty.” They talk feebly together about poetry and 
religion, and at last he declares that he loves her. “As a man 
may,” she rejoined with scorn. “No! such love as you can give 
is too poor even for me.” Not the less for this does Faber go on 
dancing attendance on her, until, to quote his own words, “ ‘ mis- 
take symptoms, forget cases, confound medicines, fall into incredi- 
ble blunders,” a state of things which must have been decidedly 
annoying to his patients. Before Miss Meredith finally consents 
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to marry Faber various things take place. Among them is a scene 
of violence between Faber and an assistant of his who has been 
practising vivisection on his own account. How it happened 
that the assistant was able to secure his victim and operate 
upon it without Faber’s finding it out until it was too late to 
stop it—whether, as one might think from the quotation just 
given, from Faber’s gross carelessness or from his own diabolical 
cunning—Mr. Mac Donald does not condescend to tell us. How- 
ever, Faber kicks his assistant downstairs, and turns him out of 
doors. This he was A pee justified in doing, but Mr, Mac Donald 
has not strengthened the character of the puppet which he holds 
up for our admiration by putting the most horrible language into 
its mouth, and making it in the heat of passion talk the most 
vulgar English. Nor has the incident any result, except to serve 
as an excuse for introducing the second of the three sermons which 
Mr. Mac Donald includes in the of his novel. 

It is time, however, tu get to the chief point of Mr. Mac Donald’s 
work. After Miss Meredith had become Mrs. Faber, she was not 
wholly contented with her life. Her grand piano had not yet 
arrived, and she wished her husband would — yellow gig and 
take her with him in it on his rounds. She borrowed a pair of 
goloshes and went to hear Mr. Wingfold preach a sermon in 
which he announced his belief that some day a strength of phy- 
sical light would be found that would make gold or marble trans- 

rent, and one night she confessed to her husband that she had 
ae no better than she should be before her marriage. Upon 
this ensues a scene which, whatever else it may be, is certainly 
unparalleled in the pages of modern, or for that matter ancient, 
fiction. Faber not unnaturally rushes away from her “ with a 
great quick stride,” and takes refuge in his dressing-room. Thither 
she followed him, and “sank on her knees before him, hurriedly 
slipped her night-gown from her shoulders to her waist, and over 
her head, bent towards the floor, held up to him a riding-whip.” 
“They were baleful stars that looked down upon that naked 
world beneath them,” says Mr. Mac Donald, and, going on to say 
that nothing is to him “so utterly pathetic as the back,” he indulges 
in a burst of disgusting nonsense which it is as well not to quote. 
Mrs. Faber implores her husband to whip her, and so, as she puts 
it, make her clean. He is so far overcome by her entreaties that he 
takes the whip from her hand ; but he does not use it. Mr. Mac 
Donald says, with bitter irony :— 

Of course a man cannot strike a woman! He may tread her in the 
mire; he may clasp her and then scorn her; he may kiss her close, and 
then dash her from him into a dungheap, but he must not strike her—that 
would be unmanly! Oh, grace itself is the rage of the pitiful Othello to 
the forbearance of many a self-contained, cold-blooded, self-careful slave, 
that thinks himself a gentleman! Had not Faber been even then full of 
his own precious self, had he yielded to her prayer or to his own wrath, 
how many hours of agony would have been saved them both !—* What! 
would you have had him really strike her?” I would have had him do 
anything rather than choose himself and reject his wife: make of it what 
you will. 

What follows is even more nauseous than what has been quoted. 
In the end “the devil and the gentleman had conquered,” and 
Faber left his wife and the whip. Many of the absurdities and 
even vulgarities contained in Mr. Mac Donald’s novel offer them- 
selves as fair marks for ridicule ; but so gross and defiant an out- 
rage as this upon the common laws of literary decency must be 
driven, not laughed, out of court. To serve this purpose it is prob- 
ably enough that we have given our readers a sketch of the 
scene, leaving unquoted some of its “realistic” details. The 
story of subsequent reconciliation can hardly interest them. 


DIGBY’S FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 


3 was said by at least one eminent lawyer that Lord Campbell's 
habit of writing legal biographies had given a new terror to 
death. In like manner we may say that Indian famines are in them- 
selves terrible things, but that, if described on Mr. Digby's scale, 
they will be invested with a yet deeper horror. The author of these 
two volumes has devoted more than a thousand pages to what he 
terms the campaign against the famine, and he has been aided in 
his task by endless reports and orders made public at the time, and 
by copies of private and trustworthy documents. He has had 
experience as an editor of a local journal. He acted for some 
time as Honorary Secretary to the Indian Famine Relief. He 
has the advantage of knowing exactly how men thought and 
acted at a very trying crisis. And we do not lose sight of the 
fact that his object is not so much to write a history of the famine 
as to put records into such shape that some future writer may 
found on them a trustworthy judgment. We do not expect to find, 
and we do not here find, errors in geography or politics, or in the 
spelling of Oriental names; nor do we complain of any general 
ignorance of the framework and machinery of the ya 
Government. On the contrary, it is not often our lot to read a 
work in which, if we once admit the propriety of its proportions, 
there is so little to correct or revise. What we object to is that 
Mr. Digby has allowed himself to be ory oe by his own materials. 
He has attempted to analyse them, but they have fairly mastered 
him, The art of condensation, of picking out startling facts, of 
eliminating what is ephemeral and retaining what is permanently 
useful, and of forming sound conclusions, seems to have been lost. 


* The Famine Campaign in Southern India, 1876-1878. By William 
Digby, Honorary Secretary Indian Famine Relief Fund. 2 vel, London : 
Longmans & Co, 1878. 


We light on long controversies, which leave the matter at issue un- 
decided ; telegrams relating to pe ee and unimportant 
topics; lists of names that no one wanted ; minutes and arguments 
set out in all but their original bulk; a reprint of a piece of mock 
legislation, intended for satire, but neither witty nor amusing ; 
and, in short, to borrow a phrase from one of Mr. Ruskin’s earlier 
writings, we miss the skill that brings materials to point and ac- 
cumulation into structure. 

Still it would be unfair not to ize the extreme pains 
bestowed on the work; the amplitude of the stores which throw 
light on the past as well as suggest thought for the future; the 
general fairness of the statements, with one or two exceptions to 
be noticed; the arrangement of copious statistical tables about 
rations, areas, population, and death-rates, and the moral earnest- 
ness and humane sentiments of the writer. All we say is, that 
compression and subtraction would have reduced the matter by 
one-third, and might have given the book a much wider circula- 
tion. There can be no question that the famine of 1877 distanced 
all others with which we have been made  sorycore d familiar. 
During other similar visitations within the last forty years, our 
attention has been directed exclusively to the North-West Pro- 
vinces; or to the Rajpoot States; or to the Province of Orissa ; 


or to Tirhoot and a few other districts in Behar and Bengal. - 


But here we had a failure of crops which affected from fourteen 
to sixteen districts and sixteen millions of people in the Madras 
Presidency, which devastated a of the kingdom of Mysore, 
and which spread dismay in the city of Bombay and misery over a 
large tract under that Government. At this very same time there 
was also distress in Rajpootana, and temporary but severe suffering 
in several parts of the North-West Provinces. Mr. Digby is not 
guilty of exaggeration in saying that the Viceroy, dosagy tia politic 
and humane journey from Simla to Madras in August 1877, —_ 
through “a region almost entirely famine-stricken.” Never, 
perhaps, has the Indian Government had to grapple with such a 
a and those who write with a vivid recollection of Afghan 

isasters, Sikh campaigns,and mutinies of Sepoys, must admit that 
to meet such an enemy with success would have severely taxed 
the forethought and sagacity of Lord Dalhousie and the serene and 
stately intellect of Lord Canning. 

It isto be hoped that certain definite canons will be adopted 
and laid down for future guidance from the treatment followed in 
Madras. At the commencement of the campaign, administrators 
in spite of previous lessons seemed to be yet discussing the first 
principles of strategy. Mr. Digby enters at length into these con- 
troversies, and his narrative tends to establish the following con- 
clusions. The problem which the Madras Govemusest aa to 
solve, and which other administrations may at any time have 
to encounter, was “ how to feed an uncertain number of people 
on imported food for half a year at least.” To this end it 
was proposed to employ and pay labourers on public works 
of utility; to establish vast camps under supervision 
where the sick could be treated medically, and those who could 
work at all might find occupation ; and to administer relief in the 
villages to such as would not or could not travel to find it. But 
it very soon became apparent that petty works, carried out under 
the ordinary civil agency of the country, were oth impolitic and 
—— It was difficult to get a fair day’s work out of the 

inary labourer; peculation and rascality were rife; and, worst 
of all, the works themselves were entary, disjointed, and often 


unfinished. They were liable, when the famine was over, to 


remain as records of spasmodic action and wasted funds. The 
true policy is to begin a series of comprehensive or connected 
undertakings of permanent utility, and to entrust their construction 
to professional engineers, who shall take care that none but the 
able be employed, and that they be paid ly in money for a 
fair day’s work. But it is obvious that even such well-planned 
schemes afford no help to the sick, to the weak, to women and 
children, to that large class which during such calamities is given 
to wander all over the country, and to that still class which 
from ignorance, fatalism, or prejudices of caste to remain 
till death overtakes them at their own homes. It was determined 
to — for all such cases by the establishment of relief camps 
and by house-to-house visitation in the villages. The best idea of 
a model relief camp is to consider it as a workhouse and a hospital 
combined. The sick are tended; those able to do some work are 
set to tasks commensurate with their strength ; sanitary measures 
are enforced, and cooked food is given instead of wages. In such 
a camp, furnished with kitchens, store sheds, hospitals, and all 
conveniences, and with a proper establishment of ds scav 
policemen, carts, and a superintendent, relief can be pring 
to several thousand people. But it is also quite clear that, without 
the strictest supervision, abuses creep in of all kinds in the reception 
of improper people and in the iin of money ; and that it re- 
uires to a model camp. There remains 
e system of vi ief. Nothing, at first sight, seems more 
humane and proper than this plan of visiting Bey of people 
too sickly to work or to go to a camp at a distance; and yet nothing 
has been productive of more beast betshing waste. The curse of 
Indian administration, the untrustworthiness of native instruments, 
was never more clearly shown. Englishmen could not be had in 
sufficient numbers for such duties, and every Anglo-Indian of 
- experience knows what he has to expect when consider- 
able sums of money must pass through sub-Inspectors, village 
Headmen, highly respectable householders, and venerable and 
orthodox Brahmans. Mr. Digby gives plenty of instances of the 
tricks and subterfuges reso! to by native agents. Money was 
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given to friends and relatives, and was withheld from the starving 
and the sick. Fictitious names were entered on the register. 
Some who were dying were left to die, while others who ought to 
fortably supported at their own homes. fessional and religious 
mendicants came in for an undue share. In short, it has been 
abundantly proved that village relief, unless it is combined with 
tules that cannot be evaded or administered by people above sus- 
picion, is another name for profligate waste of money. 

It is to the credit of the Viceroy that he discerned the true prin- 
ciples on which the famine was to be fought; that he removed in- 
capable and obstructive Anglo-Indians, and replaced them, in more 
than one instance, by men of tact, experience, and firmness ; and that 
he strengthened the hands of the local Government by directing 
that all operations should be carried on by the Governor without 
the aid or interference of his Council. When correct principles 
have once been settled, execution is best entrusted to one man. 
Some little soreness seems to have been created by an apparent 
reluctance of the Government of India to admit that private 
charity was needed. But, after some correspondence, the proper 
— of individual and unofficial benevolence was seen, at first in 

and afterwards elsewhere. To compare small agencies 
with great, the distinction was exactly that which the members of 
the Charity ization Society have drawn between their own 
sphere of action and the Poor Law. It has been a sore puzzle to 
many well-meaning English gentlemen and ladies, but it is essen- 
tially sound. It would be as absurd for the Committees of the 
Charity Organization to compete with the Guardians of the Poor 
in relieving destitution and pauperism as it would have been for the 
Indian Famine Relief Committee to vie with the Government in feed- 
ing the poor in camps or keeping them alive in their villages. It was 
the object of the Government to save life. That of the Relief Fund 
was to mitigate suffering, to repair losses, and to promote self- 
dependence. When it is remembered that more than half a 
million was contributed by the Mansion House Fund,and that other 
large sums were contributed elsewhere, making in all 800,000/., it 
must be admitted that the distribution of such sums demanded as 
much forethought, principle, and method as the expenditure on 
the part of the State. Money was accordingly given by local 
Committees for seed grain, for clothing, and for the hire of 
bullocks. In some instances children and orphans were fed, as 
were also persons who did not, for some good reasons, come within 
the sphere of official relief. Houses were rebuilt, day nurseries 
and feeding-kitchens for children were established, and cultivators 
were enabled to bear up morally as well as physically, and were 
rendered fit to plough and sow when the rain came at last. Noble 
contributions were made to this same fund by the Viceroy and the 
whole Anglo-Indian agency, as was the case in the Orissa and 
other famines, and the Committees were composed of all classes, 
missionaries of divers denominations, independent Englishmen, and 
collectors and judges. 

Famines, likeother serious events, have their humorousand absurd 
as well as their pathetic side. We were, however, hardly pre 
to find from an anecdote of a little English boy recorded at p. 91 
of the second volume, that Dickens’s Mrs. Pardiggle and the Infant 
Bonds of Joy were not wholly imaginary creations of the novelist. 


‘The as me pan in Northern Wales, “If it please God and Sir 


Watkin” found a coun in the case of a native schoolmaster 


and his wife in the district of Chingleput. They asked how the 


“ could commit suicide without offending the Deity or the Rev. J. 
Davies Thomas”; this gentleman having obtained a paramount 
influence over the minds of the people. We have no wish to 
impugn the motives of the Sanitary Commissioner, who went 
about camps and relief works to test the physical condition of the 
ryots; but he seems once or twice to have doubted the evidence 
of his own senses, and even where natives continued to put on 
some flesh, he discovered reasons for refusing to admit this as an 
evidence of sufficient nutriment. Moliére, we may remember, 
made one of his typical doctors tell a patient, “cette trop grande 
santé est nuisible. Voila un cil que je me ferais crever si j’étais 
vous.” It was often a struggle to preserve a compassionate feeling in 
the teeth of impudent frauds, or dogged refusal to comply with 
the most sensible and reasonable — — Native Committees 
thought this a opportunity to a little usury with funds 
crated to tix. to lend on hire to 

i w ost their own. A n was emptied 
trapped into Christianity ; and ten thousand people deserted on one 


or dysentery, or some usual disease, and ignoring the famine alto- 
gether. Another refused to feel the arm of a lad to ascertain his 


A cow 
the last stage of emaciation was found to have sixty rupees in cash 
tied up in her bundle. And, worse still, a man convicted of dash- 
ing out the brains of his children because he could not feed them, 
had money to keep his family for nearly a year. 
The ion of these instances, calling up smiles or indignation 
‘by turns, must not lead us away from more affecting disclosures 
made by Mr. Digby. His attest in a hundred instances the 
patient attitude of the people, their trust and dependence 
on the t English magistrates, their uncomplaining sub- 
miseiveness to the Divine will. Nor have we any wish to pass 
ee eee of the visitation which, to do 
and his informants justice, are simply and truthfully 


described, without any desire to gratify a morbid excitement or a 
craving for sensational food. We remember an old Bengali crone 
who had far outlived all her contemporaries and who died some 
twenty years ago, fixing the date of her birth by saying to us that 
she was nine years old when one man ate another, ¢.e. in one of 
the famines of the last century. We fear that in several Madras 
villages dates will be fixed for a long time to come by these 
or similar horrors. It was impudently said after the Behar 
famine that the whole thing was got up between Sir Richard 
Temple and the Government of Bengal. No one will say 
this of Madras. Whatever difficulty there may be in ascer- 
taining the exact number of deaths in Southern India—and the 
estimates vary from half a million to three millions—there can be 
no doubt that, in spite of active efforts and unstinted benevolence, 
the native population have passed through one of the severest 
ordeals on record. Apart from direct relief, various suggestions 
were tried and adopted, but they were mere palliatives. It 
occurred to a distinguished colonist to suggest emigration on a 
large scale. The Chief Commissioner of British Burma accord- 

ingly rted that he had plenty of waste land. The climate was 

not Aor ta rice neil be cultivated; emigrants could be 

received and cared for in large depéts on arrival; houses could be 

built, bullocks and employment be — It was thought that 

twenty thousand labouring men could be drafted off in this way ; 

but, whether from the ignorance or from the extremely conservative 

habits of the Hindu, nothing was done. And, after all, what are 

a few thousand more or less where the reckoning is of millions? 

It is remarkable, however, that from the southern districts of 

Madras a natural stream of emigration yearly sets towards Ceylon. 

Where men were dying it was difficult to keep cattle alive, and a 

part of the second volume is occupied with the details of an ex- 

periment by which bullocks were fed with the leaves of the 

prickly pear. The prickles must be removed, and the cattle edu- 

cated to eat this aliment, just as in Iceland ponies and cows are 

taught in winter to live on tish ; but, owing to the cost and trouble 

of preparation, we do not gather that the cactus obtained more 

than a moderate success. 

We have no space for the tremendous controversy which raged 
between Sir R. Temple, the degatus a latere of the Viceroy, and 
Dr. Cornish, the Sanitary Commissioner of Madras. The main 
point at issue was whether, in a time of famine, people could live 
properly on one pound of grain a day, and a small money payment 
to procure condiments. Sir Richard thought it could be done. 
Dr. Cornish thought it could not ; and Mr. Digby, though evidently 
not favourable to the former, fails to sum up the evidence and decide 
the point. The benevolent reader may perhaps think that one 
pound and a half of grain would have been more advisable; but it 
is undeniable that the lower rate sufficed to keep people alive in 
Bombay, and we cannot blame an administrator of the humane 
character and extensive experience possessed by the present 
Governor of Bombay because he used all his endeavours to prevent 
needless extravagance when the Government was losing the main- 
spring of its revenues on one hand, and was disbursing millions 
on the other. Many other points are brought into relief by Mr. 
Digby’s analysis. For instance, the difference between acute and 
chronic starvation is worth noting. Acute starvation is when men 
are cast adrift at sea, or lost in a jungle, or immured in a coal-pit 
for five or six days. Such are soon restored by judicious treat- 
ment and food. But chronic starvation—that is, insufficiency of 
nourishment for weeks or months—destroys the vital and assimilat- 
ing power, and saps life slowly and surely. Even good food fails 
to restore men whose organs have degenerated from bad or insufficient 
aliments; and a lowered system, we know, invites chclera, dysentery, 
marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. It is impossible that 
Mr. Digby’s compilation should not attract the notice of the 
Famine Commission, who for him will be as good as Plato, should 
other readers fail. We do not pretend to forecast all the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners; but we are certain that their 
attention will be drawn to the improvement of agriculture and the 
conservancy of trees on permanently settled estates, while no Indian 
administration ought ever henceforth to be unprepared with well- 
planned schemes of public works for seasons of scarcity, and with 
a@ competent agency for organizing relief and regulating dis- 
bursements on a scale, as Railway Companies keep up 
regularly a “ breakdown” for collisions. 


CHESTER’S LOVE’S MARTYR.* 


te is not a little extraordinary that, in these days of reckless 
reprinting, a book of so great intrinsic interest as the Love's 
Martyr of Robert Chester should have waited until now, not only 
for an editor, but even for a commentator. A publication to 
which Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and Chapman supplied original 
contributions has surely a very special claim upon critical atten- 
tion, and it is another proof of the waste of ingenuity by English 
annotators of Shakspeare that, while so much matchless folly 
about the authorship and versification of the i, is annually 
foisted upon us, no one should have preced . Grosart in 
attempting to fathom the mystery connected with the Phenix 
and the Turtle. We are not fully convinced that he has absolutely 
solved all the problems contained in a singularly knotty literary 
question ; but at all events he has approached them from the 


* The Poems of Robert Chester (1601-1611), with Verse Contributions by 
Shakspeare and Others. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart. Printed for Fifty Subscribers. 1878. 
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right point of view, and his conjectures, in some cases manifestly 
correct, are at least plausible in all. 

The full title of the book here reprinted has the prolixity and 
verbose effusion of the Elizabethan age. It runs as follows :— 

Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint. Allegorically shadowing the 
truth of Love in the constant fate of the Phenix and the Turtle. A poem 
enterlaced with much variety and rarity, now first translated out of the 
venerable Italian Toryuatv Ceeliano, by Robert Chester. With the true 
legend of King Arthur, the last of the nine worthies, being the first essay 
of a new British poet, collected out of divers authentical records, To these 
are added some new compositions of several modern writers, whose names 
are subscribed to their several works upon the first subject—viz., the 
Phenix and Turtle. Mutare dominum non potest liber notus. London. 
Imprinted for E. B. 1601. 
The first thing we have to note is that the professed translation out 
of the Italian is a mere blind. No such poet as Torquato Coeliano 
exists. There was a certain LivioCeliano, whose rime were published 
at Bergamo in 1587, in the same volume with those of Torquato 
Tasso, and it seems likely that the English poet forged his original 
by combining these names. We have, therefore, to expect an 
original allegory of the martyrdom in love of two persons darkly 
spoken of as the Phoenix and the Turtle, followed by a version of 

e legend of King Arthur, and by certain “ new,” or hitherto un- 
published, compositions on the same subject of the fate of Phoenix 
and Turtle from the pen of “several modern writers ”—namely, 
Shakspeare, Marston, Chapman, Ben Jonson, and the poet calling 
himself “Ignoto.” It is evident from the mere title-page 
that a dangerous, or at ieast a mysterious, theme, deeply in- 
teresting to highly distinguished persons, is here treated 
under a veil of allegory. The poem of Robert Chester, which 
occupies the first hundred and ninety-seven pages of the volume, is 
written partly in rhyme royal and partly in the six-line heroic 
stanza, and opens by describing how the gods met upon a solemn 
day in parliament, and how the various deities had each some sad 
tale to tell of outrage or misfortune. Last of all Nature comes, 


and reports that the fairest thing on her earth, the Phoenix, has _ 


suffered grievous sorrow. She then describes the person of the 


Pheenix at great length, with all the curious catalogue of charms | 


in which the Elizabethan poets delighted to portray their loves. 
Some of this description is very pretty :— 
When the least whistling wind begins to sing, 
And gently blows her hair about her neck, 
Like to a chime of bells it soft doth ring 
And with the pretty noise the wind duth check, 
Able to lull asleep a pensive heart 
That of the round world’s sorrows bears a part. 


After a categorical eulogy, in which eyes, chin, neck, teeth, and so 
on each receive a special stanza, we learn that the real cause of 
grief is that this Phoenix, who is described as a woman and as a 
queen, has no descendant :— 
This Phenix I do fear me will decay, 
And from her ashes never will arise 
Another bird her wings for to display, 
And her rich beauty for to equalise; 
The Arabian fires are too dull and base 


Queen Elizabeth and Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex. 
That the Queen should be described as a paragon of physical 
beauty so late as 1601 is by no means as oxical as it 
seems, A belief in the loveliness of Elizabeth, and in the fresh- 
ness and dewiness of her virgin charms, was an axiom of courtly 
etiquette to the last. No matter how grim, how bald, how 
wrinkled the imperial vixen became, she was still the golden- 
haired rosy Gloriana of the dreams of the poets of her youth. 
One year later than the publication of Love's Martyr, in 1602, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, addressing a letter to the Queen, thought it not 
unadvisable to speak of her “ celestial beauty.” As to the term 
‘“ Pheenix,” that also was not unprecedented. As early as 1593 
Churchyard, in his rare poem of “ Churchyard’s Challenge,” which 
has been reprinted by Dr. Grosart, addresses the Queen under the 
title of “only Phoenix of the World.” It is not quite so to 
identify Essex with the Turtle; but the long passage we have 
quoted above is full of striking points of resemblance. In the 
first place, “ Paphos Isle” would plainly seem to be Ireland, whither 
Essex had gone, constant still, in spite of his reckless conduct, to 
the memory of his great mistress. This description is thoroughly 
in keeping with the contemporary view of him whose function it 
was “to keep the grim wolf from Eliza’s gate”; and in Peele’s 
Ecloyue Gratulatory, addressed to Essex on his return from 
Portugal in 1589, Dr. Grosart has discovered some parallel passages 
which seem to give a strong colour of probability to his conjecture. 
If so, the Love's Martyr celebrates, in dark and muffled phrase, the 
unfortunate loves of Elizabeth and that great man whom she 
wished to marry, but dared not, and illustrates in a very curious 
way a singular point in English history. 

The Robert Chester who wrote this poem is supposed to be the 
same person who was born in June 1566, was sheriff of the. 
county of Herts in 1599, and received the honour of a Royal 
visit soon after James I. ascended the throne. On the 23rd of 
| July, 1603, he was knighted at Whitehall, and he died on the 3rd 
of May, 1640. That he received such attentions and favours from 
the hand of the King is an additional proof which we offer to Dr. 
Grosart in support of his thesis, since it is well known that 
James I. made it part of bis policy to reward such partisans of 
Essex as the author of Love's Martyr had, not without 
risk, proved himself to be. But of more interest to us by far than 
the original verses of Robert Chester are those lyrics which he 
induced his most eminent dramatic contemporaries to contribute 
to his venture. Of these the most prominent must always be the 
elegy and the threnos signed William Shake-speare. These 
melodious and beautiful verses, which foreshadow in their 

measure the inspired elegy of friendship in our own day, have 
hitherto been entirely unintelligible to students of Shakspeare:— 
Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be 
To whose sound ehaste wings obey. 
Let the Priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can, 
Be the death-divining Swan, 


To make another spring within her place. 


The gods are struck with consternation; but Jove, recovering | 
from his astonishment, refuses to believe this story of Nature’s | 
until she shows him the portrait of the Phcenix. This done, the 
god acknowledges that Britain possesses no tire that can Kindle a 
second Phcenix to be heir to this, but bids Nature go seek in 
the neig*bouring Isle of Paphos, a delightful country where no 
poisonous reptiles lurk, fora turtle worthy of this royal bird. These 
are the stanzas, and they are well worthy of attention, in which 
this illustrious creature is described :— 


Hard by a running stream or crystal fountain, 
Wherein rich orient pearl is often found, 
Environed with a high and steepy mountain, 
A fertile soil and fruitful plot of ground, 
There shalt thou find true honow’s lovely squire, 
That for this Phcenix keeps Promethean tire. 


His bower wherein he lodgeth all the night 
Is framed of cedars and high lofty pine. 
I made his house to chastise thence despite, 
And framed it like this heavenly roof of mine. 
His name is Liberal Honor, and his heart 
Aims at true faithful service and desart. 
Look on his face, and in his brows doth sit’ 
Blood and sweet mercy hand in hand united ; ! 
Blood to his foes, a president most tit 
For such as have his gentle humour spited. 
His bair is curled by nature mild ana meek, 
Hangs careless down to shroud a blushing cheek. 
Give him this ointment to anoint his head, 
This precious balm to lay unto his feet ; 
These shall direct him to this Phoenix’ bed, 
Where on a high hill he this bird shall meet, 
And of their ashes by my doom shall rise 
Another Phenix her to equalise. 


What result follows from this introduction of the Turtle to the 
Pheenix, or whether it actually comes off, is not told. There 
follows a prayer for the prosperity of the latter, and this gives 
os to a lengthy dialogue between the Phoenix, Nature, and the 
‘Turtle. No hint is given of martyrdom, or of the ominous sacrifice 
stated in the title ; the poet carefully refrains from this, as too 
difficult or dangerous a theme for him to dwell upon. 

Dr. Grosart has conjectured, and with every appearance of 
truth, that the subject so lovingly treated, so cautiously veiled in 


fartyr was no. less than-the relation existing between 


Lest the requiem lack his right. 


These lovely cadences have represented nothing to the mind that 
was intimate or characteristic; but, if we accept Dr. Grosart’s 
theory, they take at once 2 clear though concealed aud allegorical 
meaning, So it is with , 

Death is now the Pheenix’ nest, 

And the Turtle’s loyal breast 

To eternity doth rest. 


Truth may seem but cannot be, 

Beauty brag but ’tis not she, 

Truth and beauty buried be. 
In other words, this is the requiem, not precisely of the Phenix 
since the Queen was still alive, but of the love that united Phoenix 
and Turtle, Beauty and Truth, Elizabeth and Hssex. That Shak- 
speare was a partisan of Essex is well known; the panegyric in the 
fiith act of Henry V. is but one eminent proof of this. But evena 
more curious testimony to it is the persistent silence of Shak- 
y te whe», on the Queen’s death, all the poets broke out into a 
chorus of elegiac eulogy. He was not disposed to laud the mur- 
derers of Essex, even when Henry Chettle, in his England's 


_ Mourning Garment, in 1603, called upon him almost by name to 


do so:— 
Nor doth the silver-tonguéd Melicert 
Drop from his honied Muse one sable tear, 
To mourn her Aeath that graced his desert, 
And to his lay< opened her royal ear. 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her rape, done by that Tarquin death. 

It is certainly more than a mere coincidence that Marston and 
Chapman, who were also among the “ modern writers” who con- 
tributed to Love's Martyr, are associated with Shakspeare as 
equally blameworthy by Chettle. Chapman signs only one of 
these pieces, a strain of grave and gnomic verse not very easy of 
comprehension. Perhaps, however, he indited the invocation. to 
— lo and the Muses, and the address to Sir John Salisbury, 
which are both signed Vatum Chorus, and whieh we cannot agree 
with Dr. Grosart in attributing to Ben Jonson. John Marston, 
the dramatist and satirist, follows Shakspeare with four poems, 
all very wide of the mark, and full of perfunctory commenda- 
tion of some vague feminine perfection. But his hyperbolical 
tropes afford us one atom of evidence, where he says 
that the beauty he praises has long grown into maturity. For 
the rest, we must suppose that Marston thought it well 
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to be extremely cautious in such perilous times. Ben Jonson 
closes the book with several contributions, couched in his manly 
style, but with a little more of his pedantry than we admire 
nowadays. Here, as everywhere else, Shakspeare transcends his 
illustrious — with the most perfect ease, and while 
bed are enveloped in mists of ingenuity and an exploded 
philosophy, he rises at once into a clear air of harmony and 
tender music. His little Threnos, in five stanzas, is one of the 
lyrical gems of that age, and we can only congratulate our- 
selves that Mr. Robert Chester's ponderous poem was the cause of 
its composition. How Chester became intimate with so many 
of the greatest poets of his time, what his actual connexion with 
them was, why, after moving in so brilliant a circle, he slipped 
out of it, and died, as he had lived, obscure, so late as 1640, all 
this is unfortunately matter of vain conjecture. All we know is | 
that in 1611 he brought out a second edition of Love's Martyr | 
under a new title. Dr. Grosart has taken extraordinary pains in | 
editing this important volume, and the fulness of the notes and © 
of the critical introduction does credit to his scholarship. He 
may not have proved his point to the satisfaction of all students 
of Shakspeare, but at least he has propounded a very ingenious 
and a very poetical theory. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


bes making of many books is certainly no nearer its end now 
than it was in the days of Solomon; and, if there is one 
branch of the tree of knowledge more luxuriantly flourishing than 
its fellows, it surely is that one which bears “educational works.” 
The mania for writing school-books which has attacked the whole 
literary world still rages undiminished, and affects authors great 
and small, professional and amateur alike. Every publishing firm 
of any repute is putting forth its “primers,” “ manuals,” or 
“educational courses,” warranted to excel and supersede all other 
class-books, no matter how long they may have enjoyed fame and 
favour. The only effect that this embarras de choix among school- 
books has yet upon teachers is to raise a sect among them who 
denounce the use of school-books altogether, and preach the doc- 
trine that lessons given vivd voce are the only lessons that make 
any impression on the brains of their scholars. As for the scholars 
themselves, the effect produced upon their minds by familiarity 
with so many conflicting authorities was naively expressed by a 
shrewd child, who described two persons remarkable for diversity 
of opinion as “ exactly like two histories, for the one contradicts 
whatever the other one says.” Happily the two histories in the 
batch of school-books which we have now under review treat of 
subjects too widely sundered to give occasion for any such clashing 
of opinions. One merit, however, they have in common, and that 
no small one. They are written in the spirit that looks upon his- 

as a record of such of the events of times gone by as 
stirred the spirits of men at the time they happened, or have pro- 
duced results affecting the welfare of society in the pre- 
sent day. This mode of treatment is in direct opposition 
to those historians who maintain that history as an instru- 
ment of education is only useful when it acts on the 
emotions by enlisting the sympathies of the young in some one or 
other of the actors in its scenes. This, they maintain, can only be 
done by bringing children as nearly as possible into personal contact 
with the characters thus held up for their admiration or repro- 
bation, or, in other words, by tickling their ears with gossiping 
details that are generally useless and very often untrue. 

To be sure, the period of English history which Mr. Browning has 
taken in hand does not afford scope for many romantic stories, for 
it is our own matter-of-fact and prosaic nineteenth century. Mr. 
Browning rightly estimates it as a period of great intellectual 
progress, displayed chiefly in vigorous Parliamentary reform, the 
extension of religious toleration, and the diffusion of education. 
But we think he is going rather too far when he compares the 
political changes wrought in the last half-century to the effects 
produced in France when the First Revolution overturned the throne 
and dashed feudalism to the ground. Far from being revolutionary, 
most of the reforms of the Tost fifty years have been in the truest 
sense of the word conservative—that is, true to the traditions and 
the spirit of our Constitution. That spirit has always shown itself 
ready to change the machinery of government to suit the temper 
of the times, and to discard any of that machinery as soon as 
it is proved to be worn out and cumbersome. Mr. Browning's 
little book is the last of a series edited by Mr. Creighton, under 
the title of Epochs of Modern History. This last epoch, its bio- 
gtapher tells us, “opens dark and gloomily ”; however, it improves 
wonderfully as it goes on. He is very hopeful about its close, 


which finds England “ ready with renewed strength to run a fresh 
career of prosperity and honour.” The last chapter is especially 
comforting just at present, when there is so much croaking about 
the dangers which threaten our manufactures, our commerce, and 
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even our territory, and when a voice here and there may even be 
heard advocating a relapse to the suicidal selfishness of a policy of 
Protection. In that chapter Mr. Browning compares England as it 
was and as it is, and proves by arguments, supported by statistics, 
that if increase of population, increase of wealth, increase of 
territory, and increase of commerce going hand in hand with de- 
crease of pauperism and of crime, may be accepted as signs of the 
welfare and prosperity of any nation, then the English of the present 
day are tenfold more wealthy and more prosperous than were the 
English under the Regency. The chief steps. or stages that mark 
the progress which has wrought such wondrous changes are, Mr. 
Browning considers, five—to wit, the Emancipation of the Catholics ; 
the passing of the first Reform Bill; the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws; the International Exhibitions; the passing of the last 
Reform Bill. Now, to class the opening of an International Ex- 
hibition, even though it were the first of its kind, with the repeal 
of an oppressive law and the extension of the franchise, is too 
much like accepting the first Bonaparte’s valuation of our country- 
men and writing ourselves down a nation of shopkeepers; and to 
say that “all thoughts were concentrated on the Great Exhibi- 
tion” is, we hope, an exaggerated view of the sensation which it 
produced. Nor can we pass without protest Mr. Browning's 
estimate of the originator of the Exhibition scheme ; for, though 
no one can fail to admire the discretion with which Prince Albert 
filled a difficult position, that position was not one of such vast 
importance as to justify the assertion that “the prince’s 
virtues formed the real foundation of the prosperity of the 
reign.” For the rest, Mr. Browning gives a clear and concise 
account of the state of parties at the time when measures of 
Reform were first mooted, of the various stages of the struggle 
which resulted in the triumph of the Whigs, of the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and of the agitation throughout the country which 
accompanied the discussion of Parliamentary Reform and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. And, although political changes, as 
being of the greatest importance, naturally claim the largest share 
of his space and of his attention, Mr. Browning has not failed to 
bring under notice every event of any moment either at home or 
abroad which has occurred within the scope of his period. But, 
among the causes which have brought about the immense social 
a ee of the last half-century, he seems to have over- 
ooked the important changes which the introduction of steam 
traffic has wrought, not only by the extension of commerce, but 
also by the effect which increased facilities for travelling have had 
in spreeding education and religious toleration. Although Mr. 
Browning looks at history from a Liberal point of view, his book 
is moderate and impartial. It is an accurate and sensible com- 
pendium of a puzzling period of English history, and may be read 
with profit both by old and young. The simplicity of the plan on 
which it is written, and the absence of all superfluous details, 
make this little history of modern England as suitable for re- 
freshing the memory of those who have lived through the times 
which it describes as for im ree the memory of the schoolboy, 
to whom all times alike are history. 

The other history on our list is an elementary History of France. 
It is divided into two parts, each of which contains the whole 
history of the Gauls and Franks, from the burning of Rome by 
Brennus to the death of M. Thiers. The first part is a mere 
skeleton; the second puts a little mure flesh on the bones. Now 
the value or worthlessness of such a little book must of course 
depend on whether its writer has or has not the knowledge and 
skill needed to pick out the real bones of history from the mass 
of less important matter underneath which they are hidden. Mr. 
Taylor has shown this knowledge in compiling this little manual ; 
for the events for which he has found room in his very limited 
space are all really noteworthy, either from their immediate effect 
or from the results that followed them. Each division of the 
book is preceded by a list of names and dates to be committed 
to memory. We have no fault to find with such of these as com- 
memorate deaths or marriages, battles lost or won, the passing of 
laws, the conclusion of treaties, or any such transactions of neces- 
sarily limited duration ; but we think it unwise and misleading to 
class among such definite facts a condition of the State which came 
about ually, such as “ The Monarchy Absolute,” “ The 
Monarchy Victorious.” Especially we must take exception to 
ticketing the date 1317 as “ The Salic Law Adopted,” as if in that 
year the Salic’ Law had been formally accepted as the Code 
Napoléon was in later times. For though the dispute about the 
succession brought the question of the law under discussion, the 
decision in favour of the male heir was no adoption of a new law, 
but only a declaration of the fact that the law of the Salian Franks 
still was, as it had always been, the law of the nation. In other 
raspects the book so far as it goes is good. The explanations 
of the feudal system and of the Sten enamel are clear and sim- 
ple. Mr. Taylor has had the advantage of twenty years’ experi< 
ence in teaching. That experience has given him an insight into 
the tastes and powers of children, and has enabled him to write 
quite the best elementary History of France which has yet come 
under our notice. 

The First Principles of English Grammar, by the same author, 
is also an admirable little book. Its object is to make the study 
of English grammar attractive rather than repulsive. This object 
it is well calculated to achieve from the clearness of the explana- 
tions, the simplicity of the style, and the absence of all technical 
terms. The opinion of the teaching world is at present pretty nearly 
equally divided on the question whether children are or are not 


| capable of learning grammar. Probably the correct answer to this 
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uestion is, that some are and some are not. Mr. Taylor thinks | 
that children not only can learn grammar, but that it is the science 
best adapted for attaining the real end of all education—the 
drawing out of their faculties—because it is the only science 
which treats of material with which all are familiar. Unfortunatel 
the familiarity makes the difficulty, and many teachers find it muc 
more easy to bring home to the understanding of their pupils the 
rules of by teaching them hand in hand with a foreign 
language than by attempting to apply them to theirown. For in- 
telligent English children who can learn the grammar of their own 
, Mr. Taylor's book ought to prove very attractive ; for, in- 
stead of giving a collection of perplexing rules to be learned by 
heart, he — the reason and origin of all the mysterious 
changes which affect the several of speech and their relation 
to one another, and illustrates his explanatiuns from time to time 
by comparison with divers foreign languages. Mr. Taylor has 
‘aken his philology from good authorities. His explanation of the 
lationship of the different Aryan lan is very good and 
cear, and he turns the attention of the children to the origin of 
the words they use and to the poetry which these words contain, 
this awakening in their minds an interest in the study of philo- 
logy. He concludes by commending to them Mr. Earle’s book on 
ss English tongue, should they wish to continue this study 
urther. 


As for the Advanced English Grammar, it is very much less 
advanced than the unpretending little primer that we have just 
noticed. In compiling it the author seems to have followed the 
exanple of certain yours musicians whose great desire is to make 
their compositions look as difficult as possible. The number of 
rules relating to each part of speech that have to be mastered by 
the learner before he can parse a simple exercise are very formid- 
able, and the examples of “Tabular Analysis” and “ Branch 
Analysis,” given him as models for the dissection of sentences, 
must fill his heart with dismay and doubt. As far as the mere 
grammatical rules go, however, though there are more of them 
and thev are more involved than is at all needful, the book is cor- 
rect enough ; but so much cannot be said for the ‘‘ Sketch of the 
History of the English Language” which forms the concluding 
chapter. The author of this Advanced English Grammar bas not 
himself advanced beyond that stage of philology which speaks of the 
Aryan languages as “ Indo-European ;” and the so-called “tree” 
which he has drawn out to exhibit the “descent and relations of 
the English language ” is full of faults, The root of this tree is the 
“one speech ” from which all languages are derived. As he imme- 
diately divides this “ one speech ” into the “‘ Semitic,” the “ Japhe- 
tic,” and “‘ Hammic,” it would have been more consistent to call it 
the Noahic. Of the languages which he derives from the Japhetic 
stem two have been hitherto unknown to philologers—the “ Indic,” 

itherto supposed that any language might be “classic,” even 
our own mixed ae. Among the brethren of the “ Indic” and 
the “Classic” is the “ Gothic,” and it again is the father of the 
“ Teutonic” and the “ Scandinavian,” from the first of these High 
and Low German, Dutch, and English are derived, from the second 
Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish. Of course this is all 
wrong, as these last are all cognate tongues; and to trace the 
one from the other in this way is like saying that 
the dialect of Norfolk is derived from the dialect of Somerset. 
Nor was there ever a spoken tongue that bore the name 
“Teutonic.” Another error into which the author has fallen is 
that of dividing the growth of the language into five periods or 
stages, and assigning dates for the beginning and end of each. 
This is just about as sensible as fixing a day on which a young cat 
ceases to be a kitten and becomes acat. Among these periods 
crops up again that ridiculous — the semi-Saxon, which 
comes in like a comet with the Norman Conquest in 1066. It 
would be hard to show how the lish of that year differed 
from the English that had preceded it by many years, or from 
that which was spoken for many years after it. Modern English 
begins in 1558 and is still going on. We only hope that much of 
the English which is spoken and written nowadays may not be- 
come the English of the future. 

Of the French Accidence and Minor Syntax of Professor Léon 
Delbos there is little to be said. It is, as its name implies, a mere 
compendium of the rules of French grammar. It is intended to 
fill up the void which is left by the so-called Conversational 
Methods of teaching French now so much in favour. These are 
merely books of exercises which, though they give expertness in 
— sentences together and familiarity with the French 
idioms, leave the student without any systematic knowledge of the 

mmar. The book is written for the use of English learners, and 
in that language the rules are given. They are simply expressed 
and well arranged ; the tables of the regular and irregular verbs 
are carefully drawn up, and those stumbling-blocks to the English 
student—the use of the subjunctive and past participle—are simpli- 
fied as much as explanation can simplify them. It might be used 
with advantage as a companion to a larger grammar, and from its 
com forms is a convenient little book for impressing upon the 
memory rules the use of which has become familiar by practice in 
conversation and exercises. 

Unlike the other books on our list, the Class Book of Geography 
is without prefatory notice or advertisement of any sort, so that 
we My Pang it for granted that its author merely intended it to be 
used like any one eran hy-book, and that it does not lay 
claim to any originality of aim or method. The only novel 


feature that we notice in its arrangement is that the chief 


routes of railroad in each country are carefully indicated, and that 
the towns are arranged in connexion with the lines of rail, instead 
of being merely catalogued according to their populations, as in 
most books of the kind. This is certainly a step in the right 
direction, for it is surely much more useful to know what railway 
you must travel by to arrive at any given town than to know on 
what river it stands or what is its size in proportion to the other 
towns in the same country. The aim of eter teacher of geo- 
graphy ought to be to teach his pupils all that it is most useful for 
them to know concerning the surface of the globe in its actual 
conditions and divisions, Therefore it seems unwise to enumerate 
the Sgr sen of France and to leave out of sight the departments 
as Mr. Clarke has done. The de ents are, to all intents an 
purposes, the only existing divisions of France, and no one can 
retend to a knowledge of the country who is ignorant of them. 
or are they difficult to remember if the connexion between their 
names and the physical features of the land be borne in mind, It 
isa pity that it is not yet acknowledged that class-books of geo- 
graphy ought to confine themselves to describing the surface of the 
earth and its productions, and should not crowd and confuse their 
pages with scraps of history and philology, especially as the informa- 
tion which they contain is generally either antiquated or inaccurate. 
Mr. Clarke’s book sins in this t. Itis certainly a little astonish- 
ing in a book published this year to find the Tell saga treated as au- 
thentic history, and to be told that “ William Tell shot the apple from 
his son’s head at Altorf in Uri.” Mr. Clarke is, as we 
to find him, somewhat confused as to the titles and rights of the 
Emperors, but we did not expect to find him writing such nonsense 
as that :— 

Belgium formed the northern part of the ancient Kingdom of 
Burgundy. After the break-up of that kingdom, Duke Philip retained 
Belgium and married the heiress of Spain. 

We suppose that by “Duke Philip” is meant the son of 
Maxmilian and husband of Juana, and that by re he 
means the Netherlands; but surely the Kingdom of dy 
had been broken up long before Philip's time; even the Duch 
had ceased to be a separate State on the death of Charles the Bol 
Turning to philology, we beg leave to tell Mr. Clarke for the 
benefit of his next edition that Turkish cannot be, as he asserts, a 
“largely corrupted dialect of Arabic,” since it is a Turanian, 
and not a Semitic, language. Further, that when he wrote 

The inhabitants of South Tyrol and South Illyria speak Romance; a 
language descended from the Latin and closely allied toit. It is from 
their likeness to this language that the other languages from 
the Latin (as French and Spanish) are classed as Romance languages— 
he fell into a very absurd error. All these languages are alike 
called Romance, because they are the living representatives of the 
Lingua Romana, or spoken language of Rome. From the 
writings of the poets and troubadours of Southern Gaul the word 
“Romance” passed into English and had taken root there while 
Tyrol and Illyria were still almost unknown countries, at least to 
Englishmen. In conclusion, we must protest against the statement 
that the Church of England is “ Protestant-Lutheran”; and we 
should be glad to know why Mr. Clarke has distinguished the 
Scottish nation as “ Protestant-Christian,” while their fellow- 
protesters on the Continent are described as simply “ Pro- 
testant. 


THE GARDEN AT MONKHOLME.* 


(eo who measure their words, and do not care w seem 
carried away without good cause, use the word “ power” with 
a sense of venture and responsibility ; nor would it occur to the 
reader, from the quiet tenor of the early part of the story, that it 
could be applied to The Garden at Monkholme ; but with the 
third volume there comes a situation which needs power, and the 
author shows herself equal to it. In reading the opening chapters, 
— = - described as keenly alive to the doctrine of 
uture rew: and punishments, we @ momen isgivi 
that we were to a dogmatic novel; but the’ 
off as the attention and interest became en upon moralities 
more within the sphere of fiction. The author shows herself a 
student and close observer of human nature, as seen in temper, 
manners, and conduct. These supply her motives, and to show 
these she has devised and regulated her plot. It is not story first 
and characters to work it out, but a scheme of circumstances 
and events somewhat elaborately contrived to illustrate certain 
qualities and errors which have keenly occupied her sympathy 
and observation. The usual attributes of hero ard heroine are not 
had recourse to. No extraordinary qualities se them from 
commonplace humanity. Nobody is superlatively clever or beau- 
tiful. They are people of every day, except as manners, and espe- 
cially as temper, distinguish them. 

The heroine may be supposed to represent the author's ideal of 
‘womanly manner and character; she has sweetness, tenderness, and 
grace, ed by courage, firmness, and self-respect when rare 
occasions demand them. It is —e in these days to have a 
woman made interesting through simply feminine qualities; because 
she is gentle, amiable, conscientious, innocently solicitous to please, 
and free from self-consciousness in doing so; with no gifts or charms _ 
that demand a distinct sphere for themselves, whose charm indeed 
is harmony of being ; who is occupied with others, and with making 


* The Garden at Monkholme. By Annie Armitt. 
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their life.as faras she can cheerful and happy: who receives the | 


. good things about her in simple thankfulness, not intent on divest- 
ing herself of them for the sake of others, but endeavouring to 
make everybody who comes within her influence the better for 
them. Violet is perfectly content with her position as woman, aud 

, has no aspirations beyond, either for herself or for woman in the 

_ ebstract, using the distinctive weapons of her sex with a full 
reliance on their efficiency. Asa child among boys she is fearless, 
relying on the sanctity of the argument, “I'm a girl, you daren’t 

touch me”; and the same confidence gives authority and dignity 

\ to her manner in after years. But it also belongs to womanhood 

to test this privilege to the utmost, to be tempted by difficulties 

in the longing to surmount them. The rudeness of the boy was 

« not quelled by her defiance, yet when he comes within the range of 
_ber influence in youthful manhood she is attracted by the same resist- 

ance; the fact that he is the only person she has found it hard to 

| please and satisty is an attraction as presenting an obstacle to 

, surmount. The relations of these pemegerd Violet, the sweet woman, 

and the harsh-tempered but high-minded Redfern—constitute the 

. interest and give occasion to the most stirring scenes of the story. 

In order to make temper the motive power of the story the 
wpersons.in it are saved ion the commonplace class of tempta- 
tions. The leading characters are represented as having certain 


respectable qualities as a common heritage. They bear the same 


mame ; Violet, her grandfather, and her three second cousins, are 
all Hilboroughs. All the Hilboroughs, we are told, are intensely 
. just, and so can act towards one another in difficult circumstances 
, im a way that persons not so distinguished would find neither possible 
nor wise. This cousinship has the additional advantage of bringing 
the young people imto easy terms convenient for the plot, and 
ring the frank tone of all parties natural. They are alike in 
certain main points, and understand one another ; but acting on one 
. another through their tempers and temperaments they arrive at 
rextreme divergence. Redfern Hilborough is a study in a 
: wery true and careful sense ; every reader's experience must furnish 
example parallel at least in some leading feature. He 
vis, a favourite with the author. She may be supposed to have 
seen the consequences of temper on sowe fine natures. She under- 
_ stands the impulses and temptations which make some good 
people scarcely endurable. Redfern’s home circumstances are 
not such as to correct a bad temper neglected in childhood. 
High-principled, and in a sense -denying, he learns how to 
_oaster his temper under trying or irritating circumstances; but 
it needs such circumstances to call forth his powers of self- 
control. His temper unfits him for ease and prosperity. Violet's 
sweetness provokes it. Though he is drawn towards her, the sere- 
nity and harmony of her being form a continual incentive to out- 
stage ; .her benevolence is matter for reproach; he tells her 
that he is not like her, a person easily pleased; her readiness to 
‘ytake blame on herself is a personal wrong; her accomplishments, 
. he pronounces, are “the right sort of thing for people who like to 
_ feel. pleasant sensations.” While she endures his attacks, and 
seeks for something in herself to justify them, he pursues the same 
« 2onduct ; it is only when she turns again that he is recalled to his 
_ senses ; for the seltishness and want of generosity that belongs toall 
_ ill temper characterize his, and “as usual he began to behave better 
as soon as he was not treated so well.” Violet, while attracted by 
this character so opposite to her own, is not without discernment. 
In the following scene the cousins are together. MRedfern had 
been showing what he called his bearishness in the morning. 
It is now evening. There is something in the refinement and com- 
fort of the drawing-room life at Monkholme, where Violet is the 
presiding genius, that is particularly trying to him. 

Redfern’s bad temper had by no means exhausted itself, however. He 

‘was moody all the evening, and sat with a book in his hand while the 
 others'talked. “ Violet,” he said suddenly, after he had been indulging in 
~& long and somewhat bitter meditation, “1 shan’t stay till Monday, after 
all” “Oh! Redfern, why not?” “I have decided te go with Gerald on 
.Saturday.” “I thought you said you could manage to stay?” “So I 
. fancied. It will be best to go, however.” Violet was silent. 

“Ts it your business ?” she asked, after a moment’s pause. “ Not ex- 
y-actly ; the fact is, this sort of thing does not suit me. I will go back to 
my work. It is the only thing I am good for.” “Wait till to-morrow ; 
you will think differently then,” su Alfred. “Why should you 
, go?” asked Violet, earnestly; “don’t you really like being here ?” 

“ How should I like showing myself such a cross uncivilized animal?” 

“Never mind ; if we are satisfied, you may be.” “Thank you; you are 

generous ; but I decline to be satistied.” 

There was a long pause. Gerald had gone out of the room; Alfred and 
» Violet were playing chess together. They went on silently ; but Violet 
«played abstractedly, giving no thought to the game. “ I believe, Redfern,” 
. #ahe.said after some time, speaking very gravely and gently, “ vou think too 
much about yourself.” “Probably,” answered Redfern, curtly. “I am 

obliged to you for reminding me of it.” “I don’t mean selfishly,” said 
© Letty, looking anxiousiy at him, trying to meet his eyes, that he might 
~gee all the sympathy in hers ; “ but you think about your faults ; and it is 
~,& mistake to do that too much, though it may be only to blame yourself.” “ No 

doubt,” Redfern answered coldly, not looking at her, “I only make them 
- more evident.” “You give them more importance than they really have, 
and make them come between you and your friends more than they need 
do. Don’t you think so?” -She got up and turned towards him. She 
» wanted to reach his thoughts and make him feel her sympathy, but she did 
» not know how. He persistently avoided meeting her eyes, and he answered :— 

“You maybe quite right; there is a simple way of avoiding such mis- 

understandings in future.” He rose and closed his book. ‘Letty looked at 

him with a troubled face. Alfred put his hand on his arm, and spoke im- 
+ ss: “Don’t be absurd, Ref ; and don’t imagine because you are a 
Sulittle cross. yourself that your friends want to quarrel with you.” “ I don’t 

‘ ine so,” answered Redfern less coldly than he had spoken to Violet ; 

“] know they don’t. Violet would be kind to a dog or a cat, much more 
» tome. The fact is I don’t belong to you all; we are not of the same sort, 

and can’t agree. 1 have no business among you, and I'll go.” 


It is of course true that bad temper implies first and foremost 
thinking too much of self; but that is not always the impressim 
it produces on the sufferer from it. And, disagreeable as Redfern 
makes himself, he is interesting to the reader. His way of making 
his offer, or rather declaration, is original. His beginning is so 
unpromising that Violet stops him. “If you are going to say some- 
thing disagreeable, please don’t ; I i rather not quarrel before 
| you go.” “Iam not,” Redfern answered, with a harsh tone in hi: 
| Voiee ; “ you think it impossible, I suppose, that I can say anything 
that is not unpleasant.” “You very often do say unpleasart 
things,” said Violet, in a low voice. “I know I do, and to yu 
especially, and it is all because I like you better than anything ele 
in the world.” 

In contrast to Redfern is his cousin Alfred, perfectly amiabe, 
and yet, because described with understanding and sympathy ‘or 
the placid temperament, by no means insipid. We are shows it 
under various forms of trial; thus under the infliction of two clat- 
tering young ladies, “ Alfred gazed calmly and blankly beforehim 
into the distance, till the little gush of words should be ovei; he 
was always polite, and never in a hurry; he was also incapadle of 
being bored; he seemed able to suspend his existence till + was 
again required,and to be troubled with no sensations in the 
interval.” Again, “ Alfred rarely lost his self-possession m any 
circumstances however difficult”; so he was able to talk to kis host 
and hostess over dinner onan occasion calculated to test this power 
to the utmost. They go to a dance, where Redfern feels out of his 
element ; but Alfred ‘‘ went out to dances, as he did everything else, 
in a calm, business-like way, as if he knew exactly what came 
next, and what to do under all circumstances. It had always, even 
in his childhood, been easy for him to behave perfectly.” 

it is through the manners of her personages that the author 
shows what is in them, and therefore these are described with great 
nicety. At this same dance Redfern is puzzled by Violet; he felt 
he did not know her yet, and this because her manner always 
naturally adapted itself to the scene and occasion :— 

Amid the crowd of women there, many were better dressed or prettier 

than herself, she took her own place quite naturally ; she never seemed the 
one too many in any party, her, place there always seemed to have been 
just made to suit her, she filled it so well. Under the simplicity and un- 
reserve of her daily manners, he would never have guessed that so much 
self-possession existed ; she seemed equally at home everywhere, and though 
in her own house she demanded no ceremony, and waited on every one as 
if she was the last to be considered, here she appeared as naturally to take 
all the attention and consideration that were given to her, as if the attitude 
of calmly ignoring everything but her own wishes, and letting herself be 
waited upon, was habitual to her. Either she thought so little or so much 
of herseli—Kedfern could not tell precisely which—perhaps it was some- 
thing of both, that, so long as her own identity was unaltered, no change 
of position seemed to disturb her. 
Manner such as this is not formed, though cultivation has some 
share in it; it is the natural expression of a sweet and strong 
nature, where there is no counteracting element, no inner jars 
to make the outer manifestation belie the inner promptings. 
The truthfulness of Violet's manner is elsewhere dwelt upon. It 
was always curious to Redfern to notice how truthfully “ she 
conveyed her ideas of persons to themselves, through the most 
deceptive manners; she rarely, with all her habitual courtesy 
and kindness, made any one iancy she liked him when she did 
not.” 

We have not touched on the passion and tragic elements of the 
story. Violet has trials that perfect manners, however equal to 
every strain upon them, have nothing to do with. Such lovers as 
Redfern bring trouble with them. It is borne, according to sex and 
nature. As the writer observes, “ A woman may sob away her 
grief in bitter tears; there is nothing a man can do to express his, 
except to abuse somebody.” Violet overcomes her trial in a way 
scarcely to be recommended as a general resource, but we will not 
deprive the reader of the interest of scenes delineated with real 
power. One parting commendation we must give to the author's 
style, which is clear, simple, and correct. Words well chosen 
always give weight to thought, and are themselves a voucher for 
seriousness and truth of intention. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ROFESSOR STERN'S Life of Milton is entitled to rank 
among the most successful biographies of a great Englishman 
written by a foreigner (1). The achievement is the more creditable 
from the grea. amount of historical knowledge, and the power of 
entering into the spirit of an era distant in time and dissimilar in 
feeling, which the satisfactory treatment of such a subject de- 
mands. Professor Stern has made himself master of the entire 
mass of contemporary literature bearing upon his theme, and shows 
an acquaintance with the slightest allusions and the most obscure 
pamphlets which would be ustonishing if we did not consider how 
thoroughly the way has been prepared for him by his predecessor, 
Professor Masson. Professor Masson's work, though not likely to 
be superseded or rivalled here, is nevertheless too bulky for circu- 
lation abroad, and requires much more careful and prolonged study 
| than can be reasonably expected from a reader whose literary interest 
| in the subject is not reinforced by patriotic feeling. Professor Stern's 
| work is quite the model of a Continental version of such a subject, 
| discarding minutiz, and insisting on nothing that is not of universal 
| human interest. At the same time it is sufficiently apparent that 


(1) Milton und seine Zeit. Von Alfred Stern. Th. 2, Beh, 3 and 4. 
| Leipzig: Dancker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norge 
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he has taken nothing upon trust, and that all his statements have 
been verified by his own independent research. ‘The first of these 
zwo final volumes deals with the Milton of the Commonwealth, 
the second with the Milton of the Restoration. The former, there- 
fore, is chiefly occupied with the politics of the period, the latter 
with literary criticism. The author's candour and good taste are 
equally conspicuous in both. In the political department of his 
work he abstains irom siding withieither party. His narrative is 
unimpassioned, and his expressions of opinion are such as would 
generally be acquiesced in by historians of every school. The 
poetical criticism is equally judicious. Little of novelty, indeed, 
remains to be advanced respecting the general characteristics of 
Milton's style and thought; but Professor Stern has found interest- 
ing subjects for discussion in a — between him aud Dante, 
who are justly placed on a level, in an application of Samson 
Agonistes to the poet’s own circumstances, and in a comparison of 
Peradise Regained with Milton’s long-lost: theological: treatise. 
Both these works receive fuller attention and more justice than has 
often been their lot; and, in general, Professor Stern's picture of 
Milton’s latter days conveys more agreeable and acceptable impres- 
sions than we have been accustomed to receive. He shows hiinself 
everywhere deeply impressed with the moral:purity and dignity of 
his hero, the most indispensable of all qualitications for a bie 
grapher of Milton. 

The second volume of Professor Hiiffer’s (2) contribution to 
the diplomatic history of the French Revolutions occupied by 
the first part of his narrative of the Congress of Rastadt. Its 
materials are derived fron: an attentive study of doeuments in the 
— European archives, and will be found: highly interesting 

v those who care to investigate the devious byways of diplomacy. 
For general readers it is not adapted, nor does the subject admit of 
the display of any conspicuous literary power. That Professor 
Hiiiler can write effectively on occasion, however,.is shown by his 
review at the end of the vdlume of the motives and consequences 


of Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition, which gave a new turn to the’ 


negotiations, and revived the coalition against France. 

Old Marshal Bliicher(3) is a very good subject for a popular 
biography, such as that attempted by-Dr. Wiggers. Few captains 
of equal mark have been so emphatically mere soldiers, so utterly 
devoid of culture, enlarged views, or any ideas beyond the meridian 
of the camp. These defects in no way disqualify the stout old 
warrior for a popular hero; and Dri’ Wiggers has made the most 
of him in that capacity, toning down the asperities of his charac- 
ter, and rather insinuating than affirming that his rank is not after 
all so much lower than that of Napoleon, Wellington, and other 
contemporary masters of the art of war, 

The principal object of Herr Carl Sachs’s (4) expedition to 
Venezuela was the capture of electrical eels, which, relying on the 
testimony of Humboldt, he expected to accomplish by the instru- 
mentality of mules and wild horses, Great was his consternation 
to find on arriving at the scene of action that the modus operandi 
so circumstantially and pict: uely described by Humboldt was 
unknown to the natives, and that, if ever resorted to, it could 
only have been for the purpose of disturbing the tish from their 
haunts at the bottom of the water. Herr Sachs accomplished his 
object by the more prosaic method of enclosing the eels between 
two capacious nets, the fisherman’s hands being protected by 
gloves of india-rubber. He captured and dissected numerous fine 
specimens ; but the five he brought alive to Europe only escaped 
the perils of the voyage to perish by the jolting of the train 
between Hamburg and Berlin, to the infinite regret of their captor, 
who seems not to have heard of the magnificent gymnoti now or 
lately flourishing at the Brighton Aquarium. His dissections, 
however, will furuish material fora work on’a large scale, which 
we are bidden to expect in due season, His other observations on 
Venezuelan natural history, though not affecting scientific precision, 
are copious and interesting. They offera vivid picture of the animal 
and vegetable life of that magniticent but neglected country, the tro- 
pical splendour of its forests, the impressive expanse of its boundless 
savannas, Herr Sachs. brings to notice many of the imperfectly 
known animal and v ble» productions of the country, one of 
the most remarkable of which is the- guachamacd, a deadly poison 
which it is thought may be made useful in medicine. The people 
possess the customary virtues and failings of tropical Creoles ; on 
the one hand, simple, hospitable, and naturally intelligent ; on the 
other, idle, ignorant, and passionately addicted to gambling. At the 
time of Herr Sachs’s visit the was under the control of 
General Guzman Blanco, one of those beneficent despots who arise 
from time to time in — America to govern with absolute 
power under Republican forms. Guzman did much for the country, 
and was compared by his en to Moses, Napoleon, and 
Washington so long as his term of office lasted. Having further 
attempted to imitate Sulla by retiring to a private station, he soon 
found it necessary to fly for his life. 

Dr. Chavanne’s popular but circumstantial account of the 
Sahara (5) is completed. The last eight parts comprise the journey 
through the southern region of the desert from: Tafilet to Tim- 
buctoo, and the description of the Ammonian oasis, with other 


(2) Der Rastatter Congress und die zweite Coalition. Yon H. Huffer, 
Th. 2. Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Feldmarschall Fiirst: Blicher von Wakistatt. Von Dr. F. Wiggers. 
Schwerin: Stiller. London: Williams-& Norgate. 

(4) Aus den Llanos. Schilderung einer naturwissenchaftlichen Reise 
nach Venezuela. Von Carl Sachs. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Nutt. 

(5) Die Sahara, oder, von Oase zu Oase.’ Von. Dr. Josef Chavanne. 
Wien: Hartleben. London: Nutt. 


spots of similar fertility. Most of these contain abundant. traces-- 
ot Roman occupation and of an advanced condition.of itye. 
Even now the majority are represented as oxeontinat beautiful. 
An adjacent. district is the subject of the third volume of Drs. 
Schneider and Haas’s (6) account of Algeria, which treats’ princi- 
pally of Oran and Tlemeen. Both these cities are fully described ; 
the most important part of the book, however, is the appendix on 
the prospects of Algeria as a colony. The writers are of opinion 
that the Arab is unable to maintain his ground as an agriculturist, 
and that the only chance of averting the decay of ‘the race is to 
remove it to the desert. The Kabyle, onthe contrary, makes a 
good peasant, and is likely to form the staple of the future popu- 
lation, outliving the Arab, as he has outlived the Phoenician and 
the Roman. 

Arthur von Studnitz’s account of the present condition of the 
industrial classes in the United States (7) is. valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the social question. The author visited. 
America with a commission. from the Prussian Minister of . 
Commerce which procured'him ready assistance from the various 
official bureaus and other agencies for the collection of statistics. 
The materials amassed by personal inquiry and by circular are 
arranged under a number of heads, conveying information respeeting 
the centres of industry inthe United States and thegeographical dis- 
tribution of special manufactures ; the wages, food, and lodgingof the 
workmen; the provisions adopted for their comfort and protection by 
their employers or by State legislation; their own trade and benefit » 
societies; strikes, lock-outs, communistic and paper-money agi-~ 
tations, female labour, Chinese labour, the attitude of the press on’. 
moral questions, and other points connected with the general. 
subject.. The picture is on the whole not unfavourable, especi- 
ally when it is considered that Herr von Studnitz’s inquiries were 
made during a period. of severe temporary depression.. There is 
great prety one suffering in some of the crowded cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard; but the Western workman is, on the whole, 
well paid and lodged, and exceedingly well fed. The American» 
workman himself; when of English race, stands well in Herr: 
von Studnitz’s opinion; he is more steady, industrious, and trust~- 
worthy than the German; and even: his disinclination to rough. 
manual work has been serviceable by stimulating his ingenuity in ~ 
the invention of machinery. 

Dr. Kleinwiichter’s history of the English labour agitation in 
1873 and 1874 (8) relates almost exclusively to'the coal and iron! 
t and is. chiefly based upon reports and communications to 
the Zimes. It is therefore not very complete,, but nevertheless 
offers a considerable amount of carefully and lucidly digested in- 
formation. The writer's sympathies are apparently with the work- 
men, but: he is little of a partisan. 

The Russian and Polish languages are as yet little: known to the 
rest of Europe. Herr Kohn. and Dr. Mehlis. (9) have con- 
sequently performed an acceptable service by abstracting and re-- 
a in substance the numerous valuable contributions made 

y Slavonian scholars of late years to the pre-historic archwology 
of Eastern a The sepulchral and other sites hitherto: 
examined seem to belong principally to Poland, Lithuania, and the- 
Ukraine. They are divided by the authors into five classes— 
caves, pile-buildings, megalithic structures, ordinary tombs; and. 
the “ Kurgans,” or gigantic , which are an especial feature. 
of the country. The traces of cave-dwellings are scanty,.and no. 
human remains have been discovered there. There -is, however, 
sufficient evidence that man in Poland was contemporary with the 
mammoth, as well as with the arctic fox and other animals no 
longer. existing in the country. Vestiges of pile-dwellings are 
more frequent, the marshy nature of this country being favourable. 
tothem. Their inhabitants d domestic avimals and could. 
make pottery. No trace of either is found in the caves.. A buried. 
coin aifords an unexpected proof that cromlechs. were constracted.. 
as late as the time of Theodosius. Many of the earthen: vessels,: 
however, both of the smaller and the larger type, are of much. 
earlier date, though few perhaps much older than.the Christian:. 
era. The human remains discovered exhibit in general a physical. 
type corresponding to that of the present inhabitants of the country:. 
The explorations have afforded a very great number of interesting. 
objects. Ba of iron earrings seems to bespeak a period. whem: 
iron was still so scarce as to be deemed ornamental; At a later 

iod. gilded glass. beads of great beauty uently occur, and. in. 
ithuania small glass lachrymatories to collect the tears of the: 
mourners. On the whole, there seems sufficient.evidenee that. the: 
Sarmatians had attained to a certain civilization and a considerable. 
degree of rude luxury before the introduction of Christianity. A’ 
second volume is to follow, and will be accompanied by a chart of 
the researches hitherto made. 

T. Seemann’s history of the fine arts (10) is a useful: 
manual, accompanied by numerous and well-chosen illustrations. 

In endeavouring to define “ the fundamental law of intelligence. 


(6) Von Algier nack Oran und Tlemcen. Von O..Schueider und He 
Haas. Dresden: Schenfeld. London: Nutt. 
(7) Nordamerikanische Arbeiterverhiltnisse.. Von: Arthur von Studnitz.) 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate: 
(8) Zur Geschichte der Englischen Arbeiterbewegung inden Jahrew18i7g 
und 1874. Von Dr. F. Kleinwiichter.: Jena: London: Natt. 
(9) Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Ménschenim istlichen 
Nach polnischen und russischen Quellen bearbeitet und. hera 
von A. Kohn und C. Mehlis. Bd.1x. London : 


(10) Geschichte der bildenden Kunst. Von Theodor Seemann: 2 The 
Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckmann. 
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in the animal kingdom ” Professor Vignoli (11) has got hold of a 
hazy subject, which he does not seem able to make clearer. It is 
evident that he is an evolutionist, that he holds the mind to have 
been developed ; passu with the physical organs, and that he 
thinks himself able, or almost able, to answer his own question, 
When and how did man become an intellectual being? We are 
sensible in reading, however, of a want alike of distinct conceptions 
and distinct expressions, and close the book with an uneasy feeling 
of having been put off with mere words. 

The “historical basis” of Dr. Pfleiderer’s (12) treatise on the 
philosophy of religion may probably be considered more valuable 
than the superstructure. It is only fair to say that it forms no 
inconsiderable portion of the edifice, the foundations having been 
. laid broad and deep by a circumstantial, yet by no means tedious, 
analysis of the views entertained by the thinkers who since Kant’s 
time have principally moulded German opinion on the subject. 
Even the speculative part of the volume is quasi-historical from 
the prominence given to the exposition of the views of other 
writers. Dr. Pfleiderer’s own position is conservative as regards 
what he considers the essential spirit of religion; with the letter 
he allows himself considerable liberties. The chief defect of his 
work is the absence of any adequate recognition of physical science 
—in our day a most important element in the problem. 

Dr. F. von Baerenbach (13) appears desirous of following a 
middle way in philosophical controversy ; on the one hand, putting 
forth anthropology, or the science of human nature, as deduced 
from actual observation, as the sole foundation for philosophy ; on 
the other hand, while accepting the theory of evolution, con- 
tending for teleology against scientific materialists. 

Words have such influence on ideas, especially in subjects of 
speculative research, that the history of the formation of the terms 
used to express abstract conceptions or intellectual operations has 
a most important bearing on philosophical inquiry. It is 
ably as well as fully investigated by Febew Eucken (14), who, 
following an historical method, examines the state of philosophical 
terminology at the most important periods of intellectual history, 
noticing the introduction of new terms, the modifications in force 
and significance undergone by old ones, and the general action and 
reaction of speech and thought upon each other. 

Herr Biicheler (15) seems to restrict the term philology to that 
textual criticism of the classics of which he is an admitted master. 
In his inaugural address on assuming the rectorate of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn he reviews the present condition of this department 
of research, and, while claiming an authority approximating to 
certainty for its conclusions when attained by legitimate methods, 
severely condemns the ultra-scepticism which finds more inter- 

lation than genuine matter in Horace and Juvenal. He indicates 

exicography and syntactical grammar as the most defective de- 
partments of classical philology at present, and dwells on the great 
— value of the inscriptions now so abundantly coming 
to light. 

Some of the points of principal interest connected with the 

talian Renaissance (16) are ably illustrated by Herr Janitschek, 
whose lectures, were they but more systematic, might rank as an 
excellent compendium of the elaborate works i 
on this subject. They are especially to be recommended for their 
numerous references to authorities. The author has paid particular 
attention to the position of women under the Renaissance, and 
has collected a number of authorities bearing on both sides of the 
question. 

In his latest work, Landolin von Reutershifen, Berthold 
Auerbach (17) has returned to the manner of his early Dorf- 
geschichten. It is an interesting and highly readable story, but too 
uncomfortable to be pleasing. Landolin,a man of violent and 
despotic temper, is impelled by passion into an act of homicide, 
committed certainly under very extenuating circumstances. He 
is acquitted by the jury, but condemned by public opinion ; his 
neighbours shun hiw, his servants treat him with contumely, his 
daughter is estranged from him, his worthless son takes advantage 
of his condition, and his wife dies of grief. This event brings 
about a reconciliation with his daughter, and Landolin is con- 
veniently drowned while on his way to reconcile the latter to her 
lover, whom she has renounced on his account. 

The new volume of Fre a historical romance, “ The 
Ancestors,” (18) is one of the t of the series. It consists of 
two stories—the first illustrative of the condition of Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War; the second of the germ of Prussian 
military organization under the father of Frederick the Great. 
Both accordingly are military in subject—a peculiarity falling in 

(11) Uber das Fundamentalgesetz der Intelligenz im Thierreiche. Versuch 
einer ichenden Psychologie. Von Tito Vignoli. Leipzig: Brockhaus 
London: Kolckmann. 

12) Religi i ie au hichtlicher Grundlage. Von Dr. Otto 


Prolegomena zu einer anthropologischen Philosophie. Von Dr. 
von 


bach. Leipzig: Barth. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Geschichte der Terminologie. Rudolf Eucken. 


pzig: Veit. London: & Norgate. 
(15) Philologische Kritik. Von F. Biicheler. Bonn: Cohen. London: 
Will & Norgate. 


(16) Die Gesellschaft der Renaissance in Italien und die Kunst. Vier 
Vortriige von Hubert Janitschek. Stuttgart: Spemann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(17) Landolin von Reutershifen. Erzihlung. Von Berthold Auerbach. 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Kolckmann. 

142) Die Ahnen. Von Gastav Freytag. Abth.5. Die Geschwister- 
pzig: Hirzel. London: Kolckmann. 


| well with the present aspect of the times in Germany, and with the 
| author's attachment to the present Imperial system, which is ins 
directly represented as the ideal to which the previous course of 
German history has led up. The stories form the contrast and 
complement of each other—the first representing in lively colours 
the misery and weakness of the nation when destitute of military 
resources, and dependent for its very existence on the French and 
Swedes ; the second showing forth the strength and security that 
spring from a rigid military organization, even when deformed by 
such eccentricities as Frederick William's passion for gigantic 
soldiers. The lesson is accentuated by a forcible contrast between 
the self-denying Prussian monarch and the dissolute Augustus of 
Saxony. ‘The plots and personages of both tales are interesting, 
and they may be pronounced attractive, in spite of the authors 
= of manner and almost pedantic allegiance to his patriotic 
esign. 

The most interesting article in the Rundschau (19), to English 
readers at least, is a review of Lord Beaconstfield’s early career as 
a man of letters, by Professor Brandes. It displays a discrimina- 
ting perception of the elements of Lord Beaconstield’s genius, and 
a less discriminating sympathy which carries the writer to the 
length of admiring Contarini Fleming. Another very interesting 
contribution details, for the first time with complete accuracy, the 
adventurer Bollmann’s unsuccessful attempt to deliver Laiayette 
from his captivity at Olmiitz. Lafayette’s conduct on the occasion 
was less chivalrous than he ee strove to make it appear ; 
but he showed himself grateful. The remaining contents include 
the last of Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures ; and a review 
of the Paris Exhibition, with especial reference to mechanical and 
electrical inventions. 

The “ German Theatrical Annual ” (20) is an exceedingly com- 
plete and useful chronicle of the German stage for the past year, 
including a register of all the new pieces, acted or unacted, in 
many instances accompanied with criti¢al appreciations; notices 
of ail recent critical and other publications illustrative of the 
drama; a chronicle; a necrology; an account of commemorations 
and other remarkable performances during the year, and of the 
principal dramatic institutions of every kind, with much other 
matter. The total number of new pieces performed or published 
during the twelvemonth was not less than 656. 


(19) Deutsche Rundschau. UHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. v. Hft. 4. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner, 

(20) Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Theater. Von Joseph Kirschner. Jahrg. i. 
Leipzig: Foltz. London: Nutt. 
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WILLIAM SLATER, Esq. (Messrs. G. & J. Slater), Dunscar, Bolton. 
RICHARD STOCKDALE, Esq., J.P., The Grove, Heaton, Bolton. 
J. FISHWICK STEAD, Esq. (Messrs. Stead Brothers), Cotton Broker, Liverpool. 
JOHN LEIGH TAYLOR, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Bolton. 
* WILLIAM TAYLOR, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Bolton. 
WILLIAM WALLWORK, Esq., Cotton Spinner, Farnworth. 
THOMAS WALMSLEY, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. Thomas Walmsiey & Son), Bolton. 
GEORGE WOODHOUSE, Esq., Architect, Bolton. 
Those marked thus * are Directors of the present Bank of Bolton. 


Solicitors—Messrs. HOLDEN & HOLDEN, Bolton. 
Secretaries (pro tem.)—Messrs. P. & J. KEV AN, 12 Acresfield, Bolton. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—12 ACRESFIELD, BOLTON. 


ie preg to Register a Company under the above ti she peepors of taking over 
a old and well-established business of the BANK oF -o- w -_ was constituted in 
the year 1836, having a nominal Capital of £300,000 in 15,000 shares of £20 each. 

Out of the Capital of the ‘Company it is paced, 3 to Beet 15,000 shares (£8 10s. each paid 

} to the Shateholdice in the oon t Bank es th rchase Money of their Interest in the 
Capital, Goodwill, Property, an caunaaiien of the Deak 

The remaining 35,000 Shares to be subscribed for, and to be entitled to a Preferential Divi- 
dend after the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on the amount Pig id The remainin, 
after speroprietion of mag sum_as the Directors may think fit to’ 
—- ded between all the Shareholders, according to the 
vely. 


It is intended to offer otninn Be for the ine Bezgment in in advance of Calls on the Preference Shares 
up to £8 10s. per Share, al Dividend. 

The Promoters feel hy in anticipating that the Profits will, at a moderate estimate, 
exceed 12} per cent. 


Applications have scones pen -alventy received by the Promoters for upwards of 20,000 out of the 
ve-named 35,000 Sh 


Any further cammiens may be obtained from the SECRETARIES, who are prepared to receive 
applications for Shares on the accompanying Form. 


Bolton, January 7th, 1879. 


THE BANK OF BOLTON, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 IN 50,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
15,000 ORDINARY AND 35,000 PREFERENCE SHARES. 
£1 payable on Application, £2 on Allotment, and £2 in Six Months after Registration. 


amount paid up thereon respec- 


To the Promoters of the Bank of Bolton, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN, 12 re Bolton. 


Pre mpany, aa I Tall be be the 
deposit of £1 in respect of lication on 


the Company is registered under the Acts, 1862 
Name’...... 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The 

— SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM 5. Rapti 

when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be em as such, 
distinguished from With 


A usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be 
ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 
Fiddleor | Bead King's 
Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
10. 322. 26. 
3 Sauce Ladies 9. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 4. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow 16 = 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 26 36 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers - 66 136 146 
Total. si93 | 3 06 
An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative uosher of Knives, &c., £2 lis. A 
cooend a malty of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
TEA’ and COFFEE SETS, silver- 15s. to £21. 


. from £3 Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 
the set Corner . from £7 10s. to £18 188. the set of four; Warmers, £7 23. 6d. to 
Biscuit Boxes, Ms. to £5 10s. ; Cruet Frames, from 21s. to £10 103. Replating by the 


W ILLL AM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by a) omy tu H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, with 


LS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
bee BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


is now up in 1-oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label @ reduced fac- 
simile Wthat used for = 2-oz. pm. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
i LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.— .—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ot Ge, celebrate Receipts, and 
by Heme, beg to re 


the Pickles, Sauces, ments, so long 

mind the Public that article by them n is guaranteed 
Unadulterated..-92 Wigmore Street, 
uare), and 18 Trinity Street, London, 


vendish Square (late 6 Edwards 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are partioulesiy that each ed by 


7 


E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the used 


The Saturday Review. 
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LIFE. ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 
Institated 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


PHENIX FI os. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING vom —- —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settle 
Insurances effected in all parts ord the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orrice 1s LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) £22) 
Insurances effeeted in all parts of the World. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000: 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833: 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
BraxcuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
ong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. a ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For ‘ods Deposits will be recei on terms to be acreed upon. 
Bills issued at the a on exchange of the dayon any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or ‘sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


rans; Limited. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine Trish Whisky may be be had of the 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, “Limited, 
Morrison's Islund, Cork. 


GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


customary with Londen Bankers, 


ENGLISH HISTORY SINCE THE PEACE OF PARIS. 
Just published, Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. price 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Con- 


clusion of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer WALPOLE, 
Author of “The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Percival.” 


“The work is carefully written, of | lected that, with all his tact and with all 
intrinsic value, and entitled to take its | his conciliatory measures, he had lived 
place among our standard historical | and died without a policy ; and of that 
literature.”— Literary World. other Minister, of wilely different fame, 

“Mr. Walpole writes well. He pos- | who called the New World into existence 
sesses the rare faculty of imparting an | to redress the balance of the Old. We 
interest to subjects of a dry and techni- | believe that his readers will be grateful) 
cal character.” —Pall Mall Gazette. to Mr. Walpole for providing them with 

“ As a well-considered piece of honest | so graphic and faithful a survey not only 
and laborious work, conceived and exe- | of English but also of European history, 
cutedon a considerable scale, carefully | from the close of the Peninsular War 
kept up to a modest standard and making | to the passing of the Reform Bill.” 
no claim to be anything beyond, it Notes and Queries. 
deserves marked praise.’’— Academy. “ This is before all things a suggestive 

“Those who consult Mr. Walpole’s | book. It not merely tells its own story 
pages will find in them many a picture | with clearness and comprehensiveness, 
that will dwell upon the memory in | but it opens up neglected or forgotten 
after-days—of the Minister of whom, | fields of inquiry of the greatest value 
when he was struck down, men recol- | and interest.”—Morning Advertiser. 


London, & Co. 


WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 


TTERARY STUDIES. By the late 


Watter Bacenot, M.A. and Fellow of University College, 
London ; with a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by Ricuarp Hott Hutrox:_ 


“ All thoughtful and educated men | Where all is so good it seems almost ir- 
will hail with delight the republication | vidious to select, and we thereforeecon- 
of Walter Bagehot's Literary Studies.’’ tent ourselves with recommending the 

Daily Telegraph. » | reader to procure the volumes for him- 

“ We commend these Literary Studies | self. He will find them full of wit and 
to all who prefer the sort of reading | sense, with an abundance of acute and 
that provokes controversy and enriches | subtle criticism, and with evidence of 
thought.”—Daily News. that wider culture which marks the man 

“These two attractive volumes con- | of the world as well asthe profound © 
tain some of the best criticism which has | student.”— Morning Advertiser. 
been put forward for many years...... 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of eee, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions 


First English Grammar 


Key, with Additional Exercises. 1 
Higher English Grammar woo 
3 

4 


Companion to the Higher Grammar .......s.ssccesscscserseecsees 


English Composition and ees 
” London, Loncmans & Co. 


GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 


E 
JAMES EPPS 


C 0 Cc O A. & CO. 
HOMN@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“ (THE fresh end: splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
‘fa ‘aris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
PRY’S EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, depr perfiuous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 
T HROAT R. B.1.T. AP IO N. 
EPPS’S GLYCERENE UJUBBES. 


Soreness and and and a the Voice. Sold 
only Bones ch and is thus: "GAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 
Street and 170 Piccadilly.”” 


SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 
of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion 


DDINNEFORD’ S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
pesient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


WE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly. Gout. 
Jeoumats Gout, ns in the Joints, Lumbago, Sciatica, and ail oS: rare 
ins. Sold in Boxes at 1s. lid. ; post free, 14 stam AS CROWE, 
Practical 49 Princes Street, Square, London ; in Indi: 
&e.— 


by Messrs. OAKES® Co., Merchants. 
“DR. LOCOCK’S Cc 
the cough, and gave me ease at 


ANOTHER cure of Inflammation of the Throat, 

Mr. Heros, 10 Arthur oy Belfast, writes : 

WATERS alinped the inflammation of my throat, relieved 
taste pleasantly’ Is. id. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One Thousand Copies of Fanny Kemble’s Records of a ormns. One Thousand 
Copies 's Life of Robert of” Two’ ive Hundred 


Voyage Su 
are in circulation at SELECT 2 
vided of all the princi 


Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. 30s. Vol. III. price 15s. 
[THE HISTORY of ROME. By 
“ We can point to few historical works which are more delightful, certainly ; 
to none more wholesome, more accurate or more true.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, Part I. History, pp. 548, with 55 Woodcuts, and a Plan of the great’ 
Necropolis of St. Callixtus and 11 Plates in Chromolithography, 
in 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
OMA SOTTERRANEA, or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, compiled from the Works © 
of Commendatore De Rossi with the consent of the Author. By the Rev. J. 
Spencer NorTucore, D.D. Canon of Birmingham, Author of “‘ Epitaphs of the.~ 
Catacombs”; and the Rev. W. R. BrownyLow, M.A. Canon of Plymouth, New" 
Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
London, LoNGMAXxS- & Co. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS’. 


E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given:-viz. : 
81, 88,91, 192,689,771, and 9419 copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


1 8vo. 1,550 pp. eloth gilt, 38s. 


“BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, &e., for 1879. 


BERNARD. 


A drawing-room is in 


es. the book is on the shelf. To official and ees men, and in e publie at SS 
the information it conta! le. It is more suituble pa A acceptable as @-\ 
than any annual publication we know 


Illustrated News, December 28, 1878. 
Hapeison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.. Booksellers to the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


pes PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 
for 1879 (Thirty-ninth Yeas). In this Edition will oppeer for the first time the’ pemn 
of Members of the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, the Order of the Indian Empire. and 
the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. Illustrations of the insignia of the three Orders. - 
are also given. 

London : WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


published, 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


AN HISTORICAL ‘SKETCH of THEISM. By C. C. Macrag, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


free, 1s. 1 


GUIDE to SAFE and PROFITABLE LIFE INSURANCE. 


T. ALMOND, Clun Road, Sheffield. 


And all Booksell 


added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is Forth- 
as they appear. First-class Guinea —_ a ds, 
to the number of volumes required. Frospeetuses postage free on ion. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS:— 
See MUDIE’S eARANS CATALOGUE. New Edition now males This 
logue contains The Life of the Prince Paes Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. 
Stanley ssa ~ yy Voyage to Polar Seas, by Sir G. S. Nares ; Senior's Conversations with 

Gui omson's Voyage of the Philochristug Life of Canon Kingsley 
Eiitens oe Captain "Burnaby" s Two es. and m than Three “Thousand other Popular 
Works in Roh atthe fow cat current Religion “Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
lass of and is espec d to the of 
of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.— Al the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SEL RCT LIBRARY may also be obteined, 
possible de! del lay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHES 
E, ANCHESTER tone Minate’s W alk from the Exchange) 


Row City Office, 3 King Street, Chéapeide, 


‘THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W! 
the best New Guinea to anv amour supply All 


With Lists of New Pubtications, gratis and post free. 
A Clearance Catalogue ot Surplus Books offered for Sele at nome Reduced Prices may 


CHUMPON'S. HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Librazies, 
307 


Monthly, 6d., profusely Illustrated. 
D4Y OF. REST. 
Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Mrs. R. O'REILLY. 


Temple. Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
R. A. PROCTOR, Cc. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
“PRUDENTIA.” Mrs. COOPER (Katherine Saunders). 


*,* See the JANUARY Part, now ready. 
STRAHAN & Co., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


PEEP-SHOW. New Series. Monthly, 6d. 


PEEP-SHOW. for the Young of all Ages. 


ne The key-note of the new series wat is just. 


is struck in tay word * for the young of all ages.” Its s seialtt 


#g* See the JANUARY Part. now walt: 
STRAHAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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— 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIIL, | (THE COUNTRY. 
——— ‘A JOURNAL of RURAL PURSUITS. 
1, LESSING. 


2. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 

3. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH ART. 
4, PRINCE BISMARCK. 

5, OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

6. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE ? 

7. DR. SAMUEL SMILES'S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 

8. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

9. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
January, is published Day (SaTURDAY). 
CONTENTS :— 
1, THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
2. THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCI, 
3. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 
5. THE ROAD TO INDIA, 
6. CAMPANELLA. 
7. WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
9. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
London, LonemaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. XIV., JANUARY 1879, price 6s. 


(THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT ? 
2. THE CHRISTIAN POSITION AND THAT OF ITS OPPONENTS. 
3. THE “ICON BASILIKE.” 
4. THE TITLES OF THE PSALMS. 
5. HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY RECENT DISCOVERY. 
6. ee A CATHEDRALS BEST FURTHER THE CULTURE OF CHURCH 
7. THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
8. ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS FIRE INSURANCE BILL, 1878S. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
THE RETROSPECT OF 1878. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE ARTICLE ON IRVINGISM. 
Spotriswoope & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 
This day, price 2s. 6d. 
NEW SERIES. 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


No. XXII. JANUARY. 
CONTESTS : 


THE NEW 


1. PRINCE BISMARCK. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I.—Eton. 
3. THE. NUPTIALS OF ATTILA. By Grorce MEREDITH. 
4. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
5. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
6. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 
8. THE CUSTODIANS OF LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
9. SELECTED BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 
C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Soe 
Ready, Monday, January 20, price 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — JANUARY 
CONTENTS : 
1, DR. JOHNSON ¢ his: Biographers and Critics. 
2. THE PAPACY: its Early Relations with Roman Catholic States. 
3. THE RUSSIANS IN TURKEY. 
4. THE CAIROLI FAMILY. 
5. AFGHANISTAN. 
6, NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES. 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
&c.—4. Science—5. and y—6. Belles-Lettres—7. Miscellanea. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


“NALLED to the RESCUE: a new Illustrated Serial Story, 


commences in THE ‘ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready. 


Now ready, for JANUARY, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS : 


«CALLED TO THE RESCUE: a new Serial Story. Chapter 1. Father and Denzhter— 
m ees 2. An Unexpected Meet ting—Chapter3. A Foggy Night. Lllustrated by M. Ellen 


2. LADY JENKINS. By Jonxxy LupLow. 
3. AND DEVON COAST. By CuarLes W. Woop. With Illus- 
ons. 
4. DREAMLAND: a Last Sketch. By Kavayacn. 
5. A TOMB IN A FOREIGN LAND. By Mrs. Hexry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
6),NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
_ Monthly, 6d. 


“ The best and ch ine we have.”—Standard. 
“Johnny Ludlow's 3 stories are almost perfect.” *—Spee tator. 
“ An excellent collection of entertaining matter.”’—Ubserver. 
& Sox, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


1879. 


| Events of Special Interest, happening in Foreign Parts—Statis 


GATURDAY. 3d.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 
post free, Great Britain, yearly, 15s. ; 5 half- 


6d. arterly, 3s. 9d. The Continen Colonies, and United early, 
ce, and in favour of L. POOTT 
THE COUNTRY. —A ‘New Volume commenced or 
Saturday, January 4. 


ISHING.—Accounts of Angling Incidents—Notes on Fish 


and Fishing—Notices of New Tackle and Methods of Fish— 
on the the Rivers—News from all ‘Angling—Discussion on 
ma ngling. 
(THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d.—Oflice, 
170 Strand, W.C. 


GHOOTING. —Narratives of Sport with the Gun at Home and 

Abroad—Notices of Novelties connected with the Gun—News Items on Shooting, with the 

exception of Pigeon-Shooting—C: Z Subjects, &c. 

(THE COUNTRY: a Feel of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 
Best Sporting Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 

Dees. — Articles by. the Highest Authorities on the Modern 


Dog—Impartial Re; of Dog Shows -Kennel News of e description—Free Dis- 
cussion on all points of Public Interest in the Canine World—Portrai of the Best Dogs of the 


Day, 

(THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 
Best Kennel Newspaper.—ffice, 170 Strand, W. 

N ATURAL HISTORY. ~ Zoological Notes of the highest 
interest—Notes on Unusual Occurrences—Observations in various branches of Natural 

Science, Entomology, Botany, Zoology, &c. 


fig COUNTRY: a Journal of: Rural Pursuits. 


3d. The 
~ Best Natural History Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 


ARDENING.—Cultural Directions for Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, 
tables, and Fruit, both Out of Doors and Under of New and 
Plants—Points of Praetice in the Propagation of Plants—Other Horticultural 

Matters o General Interest. 


HE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 


3d. The 
Best Gardening Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 


pou LTRY.— Trustworthy Reports of Pouliey and Pigeon 

hows—Articles bythe Best Writers on the various Breeds of Poultry—Netices of New In- 
ee for the Rearing or hed of Poultry__Notes on Special Methods of Treatment— 
ancy. 


= ws Itcms interesting to the F Fan 
HE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 
Best Poultry Paper.—Office, 170, Strand, W.C. 

(TRAVEL.—Accounts of Travel in various parts of the —- 


Descriptions of Countries suited to Emigration—Notes on eng 
tics, 


"THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural ‘Persuits. 8d. The 
Best Paper for Geographical News.—Office, 170, Strand, W. 


BICYCLING. —Reports of Meetings and Runs— Remarkable 


(THE COUNTRY: a Journal of. Rural Pursuits. 
Best Bicycling Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W. Cc. 


3d. The 


FARMING. —Breeding and Rearing of Stock—Articles on Im- 


portant_ Agricultural vestions—_Sowin Harvesting of Cro 
a at the Markets—Farming Notes from various parts of Country, &c. 


(PHE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 8d. ‘The 


Best Paper for Gentlemen Farmers. —Office, 170 Strand, W. W.C. 


ATHLETICS. .—Reports of all Athletic | of 
Interest—All the News of the Week—Discussions on any matter of importance affec' 
the Athletic World, &c. 


COUNTRY : 


Notices 


a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 


- Best Athletic Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 
— ALL.—Reports of Matches at the Universities and else- 
bateable Points, relating to the Sport—F on 


COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits, The 


= __ Best Football Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 


OWING.—Doings at Oxford and Cambridge—Reports of all 


Great Matches_Notes a and News connected with Aquatics, &e. 


(PHE "PHE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. $d. The 


Best Paper for Aquatic News. —Office, 170 Strand, Ww.c 


Reports of the Principal Horse Shows—Letters from Correspondents—Notes and News 
concerning Iforses, &c. 
(THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 
Best Paper for Questions relating to Horses.—Office, 170 Strand, W .C. 
Prince's, the Ov i, and the Universities, County. Matches, Publie Schoo 
other Mt Matches Interest. All the the Week relating to Cricket. 
= Best Cricketing Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W. 


HOBSES. —Treatment of Horses in “Health and Disease— 
.—During the Season, Reports of the» Matehes at 
THE COUNTRY:. a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 


Ce SPORTS, such as anit Tennis, Swimming, &e., 


M®. HENRY WOOD and JOHNNY LUDLOW in THE 
ARGOSY for JANUARY. Now ready. 


ready, Part IV., Vol. XLI., DECEMBER 1878, price 5s. 
QTATISTIGAL SQOTET Y'S JOURNAL. 
NT 


P. 

On thes Use of the Arithmometer, By Feet, w. Jevons, F.R 
Add e President of Sec! “Economic Seience Statisties,” ." the British 

Meeting at Dublin i in ‘By Prof. Ingram, LL.D. 
Altred Edmund Bateman, Esq. 

ment of * Economy and Trade” of the Social Science 
Association at the Twenty-second pat} Congress at Cheltenham in 1878. By Prof. 

_ Bonamy Price. 
Miscellanea ; 
4 cultural Returns 1878. 
Commissariat of P: 
Hows on Economical ont nd Statistical Works, 
4. Additions to the Lib: otes 
Annual to ‘ol. XLLI. (1578). 


London: EDW4RD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE RAILWAY CONTENTION.—See THE BUILDER of 
ee! 


also for Views of Reredos, Rotherburg ; New Lighthouse, Swan River ; and 
St. Albans, Hoo ee Mark s—The Old Masters’ Drawings— Democracy = Art—Criterion Restau- 
and Thea 


baw New House, Thu 
isoning, &c. 4d.; by post, 4id. A New Votune. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


r—Professor Barry's 


receive: euesten as cecesion requires, and in all cases the Reports are prepared by most* 
THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits. 3d. The 
Best Country Gentleman’s Paper.— Office. 170 Strand, W.C. 


LELUSTRATIONS, including Sporting Sketches of nearly eve 
kind, Portraits of tee Dogs, Poultry, or Pigeons, ae of N New or Remar! 

Plants, of Curivsities in Natural ge Bay ‘ovelties in I pl 

with Rural Pursuits, &c., by the Best Artists, are constantly given. 


THE COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural —" 8d. The 


Highest-class Cheap Sporting Paper.—Office, 170 Strand, W.C. 
DVERTISERS who a appeal to Country Gentlemen and Sports- 
their 


men will find TUE COUNTRY a really remunerative medium for announcements. 
Terms, | which are very 1 moderate, may be had post free on application. 


[HE C COUNTRY: a Journal of Rural Pursuits, 
GATURDAY. Price 3d. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : Great Britain and Ireland, yearly, 15s. ; 
half- ly, 73. 6d. arterly, 3s. 9d., post fi Continen onies, States, 

Orders may be drawn on the king Street Post Office, and i in Sane of L. Upcorrt. 


OFFICES: 170 Strand, aan W.C, 


Post-Offies 
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Sxconp Eprrio~, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


will find these volumes equally pleasant reading." 
Mr. Dixon has su fied Pith highly book. * Royal Windsor’ is emi- 


L bristling with characters. 
Tne sort ates brightly tlds ots dull page can be found. . Dixon is to be congratulated on 
having put so much information into so a shape.” Examiner. 
= iy fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English history; worthy 
of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject.” —Morning Post. 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 


engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Corrected by the Nobility. 


“ This work is the most t and elaborate record of the living and recently deceased 
members of the P. of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is a most useful 
publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous is a distin- 
guishing feature of this book." Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “ Bt. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsett. 


“ A pleasant story.” —A theneum. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Georce 


MacDOonaLp, LL.D., Author of ‘* Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A powerful story. to do justion to lofty purpose and its rare merits in 


the limits of a review.” —John 
KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 
and fall of clever pictures of the society of to-day. cvidently sketehed from 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


ForreEsTER, Author of ‘* Viva,” “‘Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.S NEW LIST. 
WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 


Author of “Vera,” “Blue Roses,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ The book shows much of the writer's peculiar excellence. The plot is worked up with skill 

to scenes of great pathos, and the characters of both hero and heroine are drawn with an 

exquisite refinement. There are few writers who can imagine and present the character of a 
and noble-minded —— the fineness of 


touch and the delicate good taste of the 
of * Vera.’ "=A 


THE LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. By 


Captain Ricnarp Burron, Author of “‘ The Gold Mines of Midian.” 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations on Wood and by Chromolithography, 
cloth. (Next week. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Arexanper 


Bary, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, (Vol. XXV. of “The International 
Scientific Series.’”) 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING; 


and other Essays. By the late James HtyTon, Author of “‘ The Place of the 


~ &c., with an Introduction by SHaDworTH HopGsox. Edited by 
C. H. Hinton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the 


Sorbonne: his Life and Works. By KATHLEEN O'Mgara. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 


“ Songs of Two Worlds,” &c. Illustrated Edition, with 17 Full-page Designs 
in Photo-Mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to. 


POEMS, chiefly Sacred. Including Transla- 


tions from some Ancient Latin Hymns, by the Rev. Witt1aM Coway, Rector 
of Faughanvale. Fep. 8vo. cloth. (Next week. 


cloth extra, gilt leaves, 25s. 


SEEKING for LIGHT: Sermons. By 


Rev. A. H. Crawrurp. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


the | 


[Vert week. 


THE DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. 


By the Rev. T. W. Fow.x, Author of “ The Reconciliation of Religion and 
Science.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


FROM a QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of 


Sermons. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
“ A Scotch Communion Sunday,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


,| IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privszr. Con- 


taining numerous INustrations made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of the EARL of 


BEACONSFIELD. By Francis HitcHMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


[Next week. 


PILLARS of the EMPIRE. With an Intro- 


duction by T. H. 8. Escorr. Large crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


JESTHETICS. By Evctye VEron. Translated 


by W. ARMSTRONG. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By 


Anpr& LerEvre. Translated by A. H, Keane, B.A. Large crown 8vo. 
(Next week. 


~~ 


NEW NOVELS. 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 
Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


This day, 2 vo's. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


IN THIS WORLD. By Maser Cottiys. 
2 vols. 


MRS. CARDIGAN? By Ayyte Tuomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FETTERLESS, THOUGH BOUND TOGE.-, 


THER: a New Novel. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “Jennie of ‘ The Prince's,’ &c. 
3 vols. (On Monday next. 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By Epwarp 


GARRETT, Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. 2 vols. (Now ready. 


A MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE. B 


ARTHCR SKETCHLEY (GEORGE ROSE, M.A.), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” &c. 
3 vols. (in a few days. 


THE FREEMASON’S DAUGHTER: a New 


Novel. By J. F. Smitu, Author of “ Minnigrey,” “Woman and Her Master,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


STRAY SHEEP: a New Work of Fiction. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of ‘* Sir Victor's Choice,’ * Called 
to Account,”’ &c. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW: a New Sporting 


Novel. By Byron WEBBER, late Editor of the “Sporting and Dramatic Newspaper.” 
3 vols. ° (Just ready. 


MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. By G. W. 


Garrett, Author of “ Squire Harrington's Secret,” “The Belle of Belgravia,” &c. 
3 vols. (Now ready. 


THE BACHELOR: 


ARTHUR MONTAGUE BROOKFIELD. 2 vols. 


PAOLO GIANINI: a New Novel. By 


PERICLES TZIKOS. 3 vols. (In the press. 


a New Novel. By 


Un a few days. 


SWEET SLEEP. By Cuantes J. 


Author of “ Wildfire,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth. 
(in a few days. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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“*Royal Windsor’ follows in the same lines as ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ and aims 
‘weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round Windsor Castle. 
i everything vivid and picturesque. ‘Those who liked * Her Majesty's Tower’ 
WX 
3 vols. 
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THE EARL OF REDESDALE. 


This day, 8vo. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of the REAL PRESENCE: a 
Correspondence between the Earl of REDESDALE and the Hon. CHaRLEs L, 
Woop (President of the English Church Union). 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PHG@BE’S FORTUNES. 


Messrs, STRAHAN & CO. will publish on Thursday next the NEW NOVEL, 
PHCEBE’S FORTUNES, 
By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
34 PATERNOSTER Row: January 16, 1879. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MEN OF THE TIME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 


TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO JANUARY 1879, 
By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MBS. PFEIFFER’S NEW WORE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


auteting “ Madonna Dainya” (which appeared in the “Contemporary Review ” 
of February last), “* A Vision of Dawn,” &c. &c., and Renderings of 
Twenty-five of Heine’s Shorter Poems. 


“* Madonna Dan entitles the author, , od Pfeiffer, to a place in the first rank of 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


GERARD'S MONUMENT; and other Poems. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. 63. 


GLAN ALARCH: His Silence and Song. Second Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo. 63, 


POEMS; ; including the “Spectator” Sonnets, the Red Ladye, 
Ode to the Teuton Women, L' and Songs. Second: Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 

“Toa oftaiee taste ate refined feeling is added a high degree of literary skill and genuine 
nM distinct and valuable contribution to modern poetry. Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of 

with the i rtals."’— 


ts are, ind, among 
flights of of mine almost the greatest of Anca in the I might 
would have 
bad iffer’s sonnets are by igh imagination. "Pall Mall. 


which is of beauties of thought and expression, and some are 
m 
= holds a commission from the Muses, and her songs are her 


* Full of beauty ; to be A aph. 
a “ We ly acareful and delighted perusal with sense of human reality and kin- 
is Mercur 
Phere are few works in which Bmw! be found a finer enalyais of character and thought, and 
none in which the contention of the finer and holier influences with the grosser powers 
help to shape human destiny is more cunningly traced.” —C Journal. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Ast the, the Matrimonial Clauses Act, &c. 
«4 ad epitome the intelligible to non-professional 
readers." Bell's Life. 


CrosBy Locxwoop & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 
ALMANACK COMPANION FOR 1879. 
Just published, New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 320 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A GARLAND for the YEAR and SOMETHING for EVERY- 
BODY. By Jonny Times, F.S.A. 
In this Work the Memorable Deve of the Year, its Fasts and Festivals, and 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf 
Hunting in Brittany.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General Ataustus ABBOTT, C.B. (Bengal Artillery). 
By CuarLes RaTHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Author of ———— 3 
See of Chichester” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 30s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


Kemete, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ In truth the book is charming. It is altogether one to be read and kept.”—Vanity Fair. 


OLD PARIS; its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CATHERINE Cuansenme, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and ‘‘ The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV.. 
price 24s, 


OUR OLD ACTORS. 


BakER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 5 fine Po 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Craupe 


R. Conper, R.E. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


By Henry Barton 


28s, 


TRAVELS of Dr. and Madame HELFER, 


in SYRIA, BURMAH, MESOPOTAMIA, and other Lands. Translated by 
Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By Bernarp 


H. Becker. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruer- 


sroNuAvcGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“That the ‘First Violin’ is an uncommonly clever story there can be nodoubt. It will be 
read, and deserves to be read, widely.’’—JMorning Post. 


THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French 


of VicTor CHERBULIEZ. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A story told in a manner so artistic, so graceful, and in such polished style, that in its 


way it is a gem.’ —Morning Post. 
Also, next week. 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


pT, A. as are usually named in Almanacs, are historically illustrated 
lained. together with Original Sketches of Folk-lore, Domestic Life and Mann and 
London: Crossy LOcKWOOD & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
A LE LEGAL GUIDE for the CLERGY; with srt of 


of the Final Court on the’ Apr l of Mr. totale, 
R. ofthe Middle Tem at-Law, F.S.S., Author of * 
Trustee,” “ Wesley's Place in Church 
“ A very convenientl arranged and cheap book. 
«Will prove of great assistance to the clergyman 


Guardian. 
in his business.”—Law Times. 
KNIGHT & Co., 90 Fleet Street, London. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
RESPIRA’ ATORY DI SE Bronchitis, 


Asthma. Sore Throat, Whoo on of V and their 
SPECIFIC CURE, by Dr CHURCHILL'S Methods: for end other’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By J. COMYNS CARR. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Now ready, small crown 8vo. 5s. 


PATCHWORK. 


‘ust published, post 8vo. 5s. 
its. Nature and Treatment. By Morett 


qugeunen, M.D. Lond., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 101 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


SERIALS FOR JANUARY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY 1879. No. DCCLIX., 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
ELECTOR’S CATECHISM. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part X. 
THE HAVEN OF CARMEL. 
A MEDIUM OF LAST CENTURY. PartT. 
HEATHER. 
LITERATURE. II. JOURNALISTS AND MAGAZINE- 


THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
THE AFFGHAN WAR AND ITS AUTHORS. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. IX. is published this day, ini 
THE AUTOBIOGR APHY OF A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY; LIMITED. 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 
THE NIGHT WANDERER OF AN AFGHAUN FORT. 
AYRSHIRE CURLING SONG. 


BLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READEBS, 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Published this day, 2s. 6d. 


VOL. VI. MOLIERE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. TARVER, M.A. 


The previous Volumes contain : 
DANTE. By the Eprror. 
VOLTAIRE. By Major-General E. B. HaMLer. 
PASCAL. By Principal TULLOCH. 
. PETRARCH. By Hexry Reeve, C.B. 
. GUETHE. By A. Harwamp, Q.C. 
Volumes in the press : 
RABELAIS. By WAvTer Brsant. [Shortly. 
MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lucas CoLiiys, M.A. 
SCHILLER. By ANDREW WILSOX. 


BLACKWOOD’S ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READER 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Published this day, 2s. 6d. 


PINDAR. 


By the Rev. F. D. MORICE, M.A. 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School, Fellow of Queen's College. 


Forming the Tweaty-eighth Volume, which concludes the Series. 


Monthly, 6d. 


THE GARDENER. 


Edited by DAVID THOMSON, 
Author of “ Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &c. 


AIDED BY A STAFF OF PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 


The Number for JANUARY contains: 


Supply of Apples and Fruits—Economieal Kitchen-Gardeninz—Lapa- 
an (A and Rosea)—Decorative Greenhouse Plants (the Azalea)—Ornamental ‘T'rees and 
shrubs: Tilia (the Lime! Tre gnonette for Winter Forcing—The Amateur’s Garden— 

Tuberoses for Winter Floweri Notes on the Culture of the e Holly hock—Strawherries in 
Autumn and Winter—Lessons in Drawing, &e,, for Young Gardeners. No. XXIII.—Hardy 
Yinter Gardening—Change of Soi! for Eruit-Trees, Roses, &c.—The Culford Vine 
of 1878—Double White Hepatica ?—Scottish Horticultural Assoc’ — 


. Sent free by post, 7s. per Annum. 


THE SCOTTISH NATURALIST: 


A Quarterly Magazine of Natural History. 
Edited“ by F. BUCHANAN WHITE, M.D., F.L.S. 
The Number for JANUARY contains : 


GEOLOGY: Disee Soerery, of an Ancient Canoe in the Old Alluvium of the Tay at Perth. 


ce of Moray ‘(continued). Rev. J. Keith, A. ptions New Scottish 
—- =< Stirton, M.D., F.L.8., Cryptogamic Society of Scotland. —Report on the Scien- 
tific Portion of the Cry ptogamic Society s late Exhibition. Rev. J. Stevenson.—ZOOLOG 
The of Gal tase of Moncrieffe Hill (continued). hd Moncrieffe, Bart.—The Natural Tis. 
all Insects (Extract).—Occurrence of ia hella in Scotland. Sir T. Mon- 
ereiffe, Bart.—Capture of Larve of Acherontia T. Marshall. Curlew. 
George Sim. “Stork- Dove Breedin. A. B. Brooke.~REVIEWS : Transactions 
of the he Natural History Society of ries, © 1873.—Proceedings of the Natural History Society 
Gl Vol. III., Part Tf. GTA SCOTICA: The I 
—The Coleoptera of Scotland. D. Sharp, M.B. 


Sent free by post, 4s. per annum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE FALLACTES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; and Remarks on the Confession of Strauss, 
By S. BEALE. 
By the Same ‘Author, 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 
LIFE THEORIES AND ah THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
THE “MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2s. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM., 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


ROUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINES FOR 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“ Messrs. Routledze are making a speciality of children's macesincsy and from the specimens 
to hand they are suceceding admirably.” —svuthport Daily Vews 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Monthly, 6a. 


EVERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 


The pres*nt system of Prizes for Designs, Models, Puzzles, &c., is continued as 
before. Each Month about Forty Prizes are offered for Solutions of 
Puzzles, Models, Designs, Essays, &c. : 


“ A well-established favourite, which starts afresh this month with an attractive Propane: 
the prominent features of which are Mr. Kingston's story of‘ Arctic Adventures’; ‘A Tale o! 
Shipwreck,’ by Lieutenant Low ; a transintion of Houdin’s ‘Secrets of Stage Conjuring,’ and 
or papers of a stirring character."—City Press. 
vivaciously written and beaut! fully illustrated boy's book ; just the book to give a boy 

neaithy impressions.”"—South Wales Dai’y News. 

“ Still maintains its re mutation as an entert oe and at the same time an instructive and 
edifying, publication for boys.”—Bridport Vews 

“ The number for the current month commences a new series of this deservedly fecking 
boy's magazine, -and the Lyne are determined that nothing on their part shall be king 
to make it the u interesting monthiy issued froin the press. 


Dudiey Herald. 
“ Cannot fail to prove enehanting to boys.”—O.rford Times. 
“ Hearty boys cannot but like this publication.”"—//uliyux Courier. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


Uniform in size with “‘ Every Boy’s Magazine.” 4S pages, well Illustrated, in a 
Fancy Cover, Monthly, 6d. 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by ALICIA A. LEITH. 


During the Year will appear Three Original Serial Stories, illustrated by 
first-rate Artists. 


MARK DENISON’S CHARGE. By GrorcianA Craik, Author of Miss 
Moore,” “‘ Hero Trevelyan,” &c. 


JEANNETTE: a Story of the Huguenots. By the Author of “Through Rough 
Waters,” ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” &c. 


HOW BARBARA GOT HER OWN WAY. By Mrs. Luxtoy. 


Prizes for Work, Designs, Essays, &c. will be given each Month. A full-page 
Illustration will appear each Month for Subscribers to write a Prize Essay upon. 


“Ts a new venture, and its contents seem very well adapted to the audience to which it is 
addressed."'"—Coventry Free Press. 
“Ts well illustrated, and compiled in an eitractive: style, and as such is likely to prove highl, 
interesting to the maidens of England.”— Bridport News. 
**Is notonly pl ly and thoughtfully written, but it is charmingly illustrated.” 
Southport Daily News. 
“Seems likely. to prove a most acceptable addition to the list of books for the home a id 
City Press. 
“Tts tales and short articles are admirable, and we'l adapted to the client?le it seeks. The 
illustrations are also of superior merit.” — Bucks Advertiser. 
“ There are some capital stories here. There are also pleasing illustrations, an aceount of 
old festive puzzles, &c. add to the attractiveness of the contents, which will prove 


as too will to their brothers.” 
Oxford Times. 
“We believe that it will soon be as great a favourite as the companion publication.” 
Lath Herald. 


“ Judging from the number before us, we feel confident this new venture on the of these 
enterprising publishers wiil meet with the success it deserves.” — Dudley Herald, 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE. 


Crown 4to. size, 32 pp., fancy cover, 3d. 
An Illustrated Magazine for Children. 
Edited by Mrs. SALE BARKER. 


With large Coloured Plate in No, I., and 10 or 12 Page-Iliustrationsin each Number. 


Contains, among other Stories : 


HOODIE. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” &c, With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards (Mrs. Staples). 


TALKS ABOUT THE MONTHS. By Mrs. Georce CupPLes. With Illustrations. 


BLACK ROLF OF ROOKSTONE. By the Right Hon. E. H. Kxatcuecur- 
a M.P., Author of “ Uncle Joe’s Stories,” &c. With Illustrations by 
est G 
And other Contributions, 


“ The very little ones are provi oon “os in — style fa thegenes of ‘ Little Wideawake,’ a 
new series of whic! 2 commence es with the tye number, which is unusuali prow H 
weilfor the coming months.""—City Press. 


“ An excellent magazine for children. ‘Little Miss Patty,’ 2 quaint coloured frontispiece by 


Miss Kate Greenaway, is worth the whole eost of the publication. The ietterpress is carefally ~~ 


compiled.” —Vottingham Daily Guardian. 


“A full-paged coloured picture ee Eagle Miss Patty’ is one of the finest thi 
kind we have seen for a time. Mrs. Sale Barker-is the of this popular" Tiasteated 
Magazine for Young Children,’ and she i her duty in an excellent manner. 
Southport Daily News. 
“ We think it fills 2 cap that has long been wanted In children’s books.” 
Llyth Weekly News. 
“The most wonderful as well as the cheapest threepenny-worth ever issued fi * 
and as such we recommend it to all persons. who have children.” — Dudley eral yey 
“ There is choice stuff for the little people and plenty of pictures. A monthl essen, 
which a mother would tind of good service among her little tae *—Halifax C wander? ia 


“ Certainly one of the most attractive of children’s magazines.""— Barton Iervald. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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DR. -WM. SMITH'S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND 
LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


“ T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred a great and lasting 
classical learn: 


service on the cause of ing in this country.”—Dean LIDDELL. 
THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Anti- 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 


densed from the above Work, for Families and Students. Medium 8vo. with 
Llustrations, 21s, 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. Crown 8yvo. 
with Llustrations, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


QUITIES: the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By VARIOUS WRITERS. by WM. Smrrn, D.C.L., and Pro- 
fessor CHEETHAM, M.A. Vol. 1. medium 8vo. with Illustrations, 31s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Vartovs 
Writers. Edited by WM. D.C.L., and Professor Wace, M.A, Vol. I. 
medium 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Medium 8vo, wth 500 Illustrations, 
1,300 pp. 28s. 

This work comprehends all the topics of Antiquities, including the Laws, 
Institutions, snd Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 


QUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Ninth 
Edition, crown 8vo, with 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various Writers. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. with 564 Illustrations, 3,720 pp. £4 4s. 


This Work contains a History of the Ancient World, Civil,@iterary, and 
Ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 4 Maps 
and 534 Illustrations, 2,512 pp. £2 lés. 

This Work presents the researches of modern scholars, and the discoveries 
of modern travellers, including an Account of the Political History of both 
Countries and Cities, as well as of their Geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 


GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensed from the above Dictionaries, Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. 
with 750 Woodcuts, 18s, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


for Junior Classes. Abridged from the above work. Sixteenth Edition, crown 
8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


LATIN. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Money. Thirteenth Edition, medium 8vo. 1,250 pp. 21s. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellini 
and the ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the 
Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great 

attention has been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY ; with a separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &e. For Junior A from the above work. New 
Edition, square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Second Edition, 
medium 8vo. 21s. 
This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than 
It to end precisely as if there 
n no work of the in our and e article has been 
result of original and independent research. ited ” 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY, for Junior Classes. Abridged from the above Sixth 
Edition, square 12mo. 7s. 6d, Wek, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


The HISTORY 


HISTORICAL -AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord MacavLay. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


-TORICAL ESSAYS. Student’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


Lord MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. 0. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Boswortn M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


for the Use of Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. D. Mornis, 
B.A. Twelfth Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 


copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary S = Questi 
Examination. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 12mo. 20. 68. 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean MERIvVALE’s ‘‘General History of Rome” by C. PULLER, M.A., 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Thirteen Maps. Foy. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 


the Use of Schools and Students preparing for Examination. By the Rev. 
W. E. M.A. Sixth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with a “ First His- 
tory of Greece,” by the same Author. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


A FIRST HISTORY of. GREECE. By 


Miss SEwEtt, Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “The Child’s First 
History of Rome,” by the same Author. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY ; containing the Political Hi 


‘istory, Geographical Position, and 
Social State of the Principal Nations of nity. By W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR'S STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HISTORY, 
revised and continued by C. D. YoncE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY, and of the History of the Jews. By theRev. J. E. Ruppz, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY ; being 


an Abridgment of the Author’s “‘ Manual of the Whole Scripture History.” 
Fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. With 6 Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Orin {Pane I.—£urope, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Paris | Part IL.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 
Also by W. Hucues, in GiEIc’s School Series : 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLASof MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 31 entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited ~ the Rev. G. 
Burier, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to.. Price 5a, 

“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best School ee ‘that has come 
under our notice. Everything in it has been subordinated.to the one idea of 
making it thoronghly useful as an instrument of edueation.” 

“EDUCATIONAL Tires. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLASof ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely new Coloured Maps. “Edited by the Rev. G. 
Burier, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. ‘Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Twen' antz-cight d plates, very. clear and distinct. in, Jettering ; care 
| having been taken to make the-maps and plans serviceable in illustration of classical 
authors,” REVIEW. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of 
Frofessors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo. Illustrated, each Is. 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor 

F.R.S. With Questions. 


PHYSICS. By Professor B. Srewart, 
F.R.S. With Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro- 


fessor B. STEWART, F.R.S. With Questions. 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Grrxrn, F.R.S. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.D., 
8. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, 
C.B., F.R.S. 


LOGIC. By Professor StantEy JEvons, 
RS. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Professor 


JEVONS. 
#,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. ed. 


BOTANY. By Professor Oxtver, F.R.S., 
F.L.S. With Illastrations,4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. Py Professor Roscor, 
R.S. With In 4s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS to the Same. By 
Professor THorre. With KEY 


CHEMISTRY. — OWENS COLLEGE 
JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. Jones. Preface by Professor Roscor. 2s. 6d. 


LOGIC, Deduciive and Inductive. By 


Professor JEVONS, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Hvxtey, 


F.R.S. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for Beginners. 


By M.G. Fawcetr. With Questions, 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICS. By Professor B. Stewart, 
F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram and Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for Begin- 
Ties OF SOLID AND FLUID. BODIES, 
3s. 6d.—Part Il. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIC AL GEOGRAPHY. 


GEIKI®, F.R.S. 
QU GUEstiONS. ea. 


SOLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By 


C. B. CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. 


By Evetsve Fasnacut. First Year, ls.; Second Year, 
price Is. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. 


By the Same. First Year, 1s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 
ice 6s. 
GERM AN DICTIONARY. By Professor 


HITNEY and A. H. EpGrex. 7s. GERMAN- 
ENGLISH PART. 5s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Professor 


WHITNEY. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 


By Pro- 
With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. ; 


Fifty-ninth Thousand. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J.R.Greeyx. With Maps, &c. 83. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on the above. By C. W. A. TalT. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by J. R. GREEN. 3 vols. each Is.6d. (Shortly. 


OLD EN ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Hvx- 
LEY. Ninth Thousand, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE and MODEL 


DRAWING. By L. ANDERSON. Illustrated, 2s. 


DRA WING-BOOK for Beginners. By 


P. H. Illustrated, 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 
18mo. each Is. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E 


GLapsToNE, M.P. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, 
LL.D. 


ROME. By M. Crertcnroy, M.A. With 


Maps. 


GREBOE. By ©.’A. Fyrrr, M.A. With 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. 


STOPFORD BROOKE, M 


EUROPE. By E. x Frremay, D.C.L., 
LL.D, With Maps. 
By J. P. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
M.A. Illustrated. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor 
‘A. 8. WILKINS. Iilustrated. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. 
Tozer. 
GEOGR APHY. By Georcr Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRI- 
CAL POETRY. By F. In Two Parts, 


SHAKSPERE. By Professor Downey. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Pre, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE, By Professor 


JEDB. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 


By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Yoner. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Pro- 


fessor NICHOL. 
GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND and 
By J. R. GREEN and ALice STOPFORD 


WALES. 
GREEN. Nearly ready. 
*,* Others to follow. 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. 
Edited by GEORGE GROVE, 


‘HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps 


ENGLAND. By Epira Tuomrson. With 
aps, 23 


SCOTLAND. By Marearer MacArturr. 
Price 2s. 


ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s, 
GERMANY. By James M.A. 33s. 


AMERICA. By J. A. Dorrie. With 
Maps, 4s. 6d. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. 


Paysk, M.A. With Maps, 4s. 6d. 
Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S READING 
BOOKS. 


PRIMER (48 2d. 
I 


. for Stand 
BOOK IV. for Stand 
BOOK _V.. for Stan 
BOOK VI., for 


ENGLISH METHOD of TEACHING 


to READ. By SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJONN. 


NURSERY BOOK, 1d. (Also in large type on Sheet, 
for walls, 5s.) 


FIRST COURSE, 6d. SECOND COURSE, 6d. 
THIRD and FOURTH COURSES, éd. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. ABBOTT. 6s. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited 
by Professor HaLes. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 68. 

HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

By the Same. 2s. 6d. 

ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Arch- 

bishop TRENCH. 5s. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT, By 


the Same. Ss, 


MATHEMATICS. 
By BARNARD SMITH. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, 8. 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITII- 


METIC. 3s. Or Three Parts, each Is.—KEY, Three 
Parts, each 2s, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
For National and Elementary Schools. Separately, Part 

18mo. 6d.—KEY, 4 


By T. DALTON, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC: Rules and Examples. 


Price 23, 6d. 


ALGEBRA: Rules and Examples. Part I. 


price 2s. ; Part II., 
By I. nomenon. M.A., F.B.S. 
EUCLID. 3s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 6s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 

MECH ANICS for BEGINNERS. 4s. Gd. 


Price 23. 6d._KEY, 8s. 6d. 
KEY, 8s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Colleges and Schools. 
Price 73. 6d.—KEY, 10:. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 5s. 
KEY, 10s. 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Price 4s. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 7s. 6d. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS against CATI- 


LINA. From the German of Hau. With Additions by 
Professor WILKINS. 3s. Gd. 


CICEROS SECOND PHILIPPIC 


ORATION. From rag Caran of HALM. By Professor 


J. E. B. Mayor, M.A 

CICERO’S ACADEMICA, Edited by 
J.S. M.A. 4s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN, with 
CTESIPHON. Edited by 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY, IX. to XII. Edi- 
ted by Professor Joun E. B. Maror. Part I., 3s. 


JUVENAL.—SATIRES, XIIL—XVI. 


By Professor Jonny E. B. Mayor. 33. 6d. 


LIVY.—HANNIBAL'S FIRST CAM- 
in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. 
by W. W. Capes, Reader in deuient| History, Oxford. 5s. 


SALLUST. Edited by C. Merrvate, D. D. 


.—The CATILINA ard JUGURTHA, 


TACITUS.— AGRICOLA and GER- 


MANIA. Edited by Cotrcn and BRODRIBB. 3s. 6d. ; 
separately, each 2s. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Book VI. 
By the same Editors. 2s. 6d. 


TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORU- 


MENOS. Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s.; 
with Translation, 4s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. — Books VI. and VII. 


Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I. 
and II. Edited by H. Haitstone, B.A. With Map, 
price 4s. 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


H. Bevcuer, M.A. Is. 6d.—KEY 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 


Steps. By B. JACKSON. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 


Hints 
towards. By A. W. Potts, LL.D. 3s, 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. First 
Stepsto. By G. Rust, M.A. Is. 6d 


GREEK for BEG INNERS. 


By Pro- 
fessor J. B. een. Part I., Is. 6d. ; IT. and 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK RE ADER, By Pro- 


fessor JouN E. B. Mayor, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W.G. 


RUTHERFORD, M.A. ls. 


First 


CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPIICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon, 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.”—Spectator. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By Professor J. EARLE, M.A. 72. 6d. 


THE BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON, 
a Book for. By Professor EARLE, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 
Prose and Verse. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By H. SWEET, M.A. 83. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


snd READING-BOOK. By O. W. Taycock, M.A. 
Price Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING- 
sos. jae Forms in Classical Schools. By the 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best 


English Writers. 2 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The Prioresses Tale: Sir 
Thopas; the Monkes Tale; the Clerkes Tale; the 
Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. SKRAT, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The Tale of the Man of 
awe; the Pardoneres Tale; the Second Nonnes 
Yemannes ‘Tale. By the same Edi 

43, 


CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Can- 
terbury_ Tales; the Knigchtes Tale ; the Nonnes Prestes 
Tale. Edited by R. Mokrnris, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


MARLOWE and GREENE.—The Tra- 


gical History of Dr. Faustus and the Honourable History 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited by Professor 
W. Wagp, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ADDISON. —SELECTIONS from 


PAPERS in the “SPECTATOR.” With Notes. By T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARX- 


ING. Editedby W. A. Wricut. 4s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books TI. 
and IT. With Introduction, and Glossary. By G. 
W. KiTCHIN, M.A. Each 2s. 


HOOKER. — ECCLESIASTIO AL PO- 
LITY. Book I. Edited by the Rev. R. W.Cuurcu, 
M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 2s, 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. 
CLaRK, M.A., and W. A, WRIGHT, M.A. 
THE MERCHANT OF Vane, .—RICHARD 


LET. KING LEAR 
1s. 6d.—A 
Nigar’ DREAM, ls. JULIUS 3 CESAR, 28 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
M.A. 2 vols. 6s. 6d.—S separately I. 4s. 5 
Vol. II. 3s. The Areopagitica, by 


COWPER. Edited, with Life and Intro- 


duction, by H. J. GRIFFITHS. 2 vols. each 3s, 


DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited 


by W. D. Curistie, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 


duction and Notes. PaTTISON, B.D. 1s. 6d. 
SATIRES and EPISTLES, 2s 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. By E. J. 


PaysNeE. Vol. I. 4s. 6d.; Vol. II. 5s. 


BURKE.—FOUR LETTERS on _ the 
PROPOSALS for PEACE with the REGICIDE DIREC- 
TORY of FRANCE. Edited by E.J. PAYNE, M.A. 53. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By J.B. ALLEY, M.A. Second Eadltion, Revised, 


4 FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. 


Nuyys, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 23. 

CESAR.—The COMMENTARIES, With 
Notes, Maps, te &e. By C. E. MOBERLY, M.A. The GAL- 
3s. 6d.—The CIVIL WAR. Book TL. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. By 


PRITCHARD and BERNARD. 3s. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With 


Introductions, Notes, &c. By A. WaTSON, M.A. 18s. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS (Text). 


By the same Editor. 


CICERO.—Selection of interesting and 
Descriptive Passages. With Notes. By ALFORD, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. ; also in Three Parts, each 1s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes by 


O. BROWNING. 23. 6d. 


LIVY.—Selections (for Schools). With 


Notes and hed H. LEE-WaRNER, M.A. In Three 
Parts, euch ls. 6d. 


LIVY, Books I. —X. By Professor Szezey, 
M.A. Book I. 6s 


HOR ACE. With Introductions and Notes. 


By E. M.A. Vol. I. CAR- 
EN sECUIS ARES ‘and EPODES, 


OVID.—Selections. By Professor W. 
Ramsay. 53. 6d. 


PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With Trans- 


lation and Commentary, by Professor CONINGTON. 73. 6d. 


PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS. Edi- 


ted, with Notes, by PRITCHARD and BERNARD. 3s. 
VIRGIL. By Professor Srrtar. 14s. 
LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS. Selec- 


tions. By N. PINDER, M.A. 15s. 


EARLY LATIN. Fragments and Speci- 


mens. By J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 18s. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 


LATIN. By J.G.SAncEst. 23. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 4to. 363. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


abridged from the above. Sixteenth Edition, square, 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTHS GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. Eighteenth Edition, half-bound, 43. 


WORDSWORTH'S GREEK PRIMER 


in ENGLISH. Sixth Edition, revised, ls. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER. By W. G. 


RUSHBROOKR. 2s. 6d. 


FOURTH GREEK READER; being 
Specimens of Greek Dialects. By W. W. Minny, M.A. 


FIFTH GREEK READER. Part I. 


Selections from: Greek ae and Dramatic Poetry. By 
E. ABBOTT, M.A. 43. 6d. 


ZESCHYLUS.-PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


and Notes by A. O. Prickanp, M.A. 


CEBETIS TABULA. With Jntrodue- 


tion and Notes. By C.S. JERRAM, M.A. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Book I. By D. B. 


1s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, I.—XII. (for 
Schools). By W. W. Manny, M.A. 4s, 6d. 
II. Is. 6d. ; Books XIII. to XXIV. 5s. 


DEMOSTHENES and A®SCHINES.— 
The ORATIONS on the CROWN. By G. A. and W. H. 
8vo. 12s. 


SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with 
Professor CAMPBELL an E. 


&e. 
REX, G@DIPUs_ COLO- 


(EDIPU! 
NEUS.. AN GONE. each Is, 9d.—AJ AX, ELECTRA, 
TRACHINTAE, each 23. 


SOPHOCLES.—The TEXT of the SEVEN 


PLAYS. By Professor CAMPBELL. 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—Easy Selections from. By 


J. B.C-L., and C. S. Jerran, M.A. 
Price 3s. 


XENOPHON. —Selections (for Schools). 


By J. 8. PHILLPOTTs. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book IL. 


With Notes. By C.S. JeEnnam, M.A. 23. 


BRACHET'S HISTORICAL FRENCH 


GR a on, Translated by G. W. Kitcurs, M.A. 
rice 33 


BRACHET’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, M. N 
Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Gus- 


TAVE Massov. Vols. I. to III. each 2s. 6d. ; Vol. IV. 35; 
Vols. V. to VII. each 2s. 6d. 


LANGE’S NEW GERMAN METHOD. 


4 vols. : 
Vol.I. THE GERMANS AT HOME. 2s. 6d. 


A OF THE GERMAN LAN- 


Vol. III. GRAMMA READING-BOOK, and CON- 
VERSATION. 8vo.7 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. With Notes, 


&c., by A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited by Dr. 


GOETHE'S EGMONT, 3. —SCHILIER'S | 
TELL, 3s. 6d. — LESS SINGS MINNA VON 


SCH 
UND TOD, and BELAGERU NG YON 
ANEW. 23. 6d. 


DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the IN- 
FERNO. By H.B.CoTTERILL. 4s. 6d 


TASSO.—La GERUSALEMME LIBE- 


RATA. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d 


SELECT CHARTERS and other HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL NATION, 


from the Earliest Ti of EdwardI. By 


r STUBBS. 8s. 6d. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Bythesame Author. 3 vols. each 12s. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. 


Kitcurx. M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. 3 vols. each 10s. 6d. 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, The ELEMENTS 


of. By T. FOWLER. 3s. 6d. 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC, The ELEMENTS 


of, By the same Author. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, &c., by Professor FOWLER, 
M.A, lis, 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with 


Introduction and Notes for Students. By Prof. Fraser, 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged crown 
8vo. 73. Gd. his day. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, a MANUA 


of. By J.E.T.RoGens, 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR'S ARITHMETIC. By 


L. HENSLEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. By the 


same Author. 4s. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By Hamitron & Bat. 
Price 28. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, 
HAND) 


IBOOK of. By G. F. Cuaubers, F.R.A.S. 2s. 


LESSONS on THERMODYNAMICS. 
By R.F. Barses, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


HEAT: an Elementary Treatise. By Pro- 
fessor B. STEWART. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 85. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, EXER- 


A. > x M.A., F.R.S., 
es I. Qualitative Exer- 
= 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 


Professor J. CLARK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 2 vols. 3is. 6d. 


A MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By 


TROUTBECK and DALe. 1s. 


*,* Complete Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded on application. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books sent post free on application. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Pro- 

ve Latin By M. J.B. 

Blaster Somerset Co’ Bath ; late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 23. 

.e& Introductory Part to the above on Accidence is in 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep 
J. Cuuncn, M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar- School, 
Retford. New Edition, icp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR 


PAPERS, and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
T. CoLuins, M.A., Head-Master of the Latin Schoel, 
Newport, Salop. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


SCALA GRACA: : a Series of Elementa 
Greek Exercises. the Rev. J. W. A., 
Master of Grammar 


EY, 
price 2s. 6d. 


GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for 


the Use of and Private Students. Being a 

Revised Editi f the “Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 

School.” By. Preston, Fellow of Magdalene 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


P. St. " 
By the late Rev. oar A. John’s College, 


ECLOGZ ; or, First Latin 
Peete Beek. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New ition, 2s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. New Edition, 2s. 6d._KEY, 4s. 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK: an Introduc- 
tory Work on Hexameters and Pentameters. New 
Edition, 3s.—K EY, 5s. 


ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA. 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


FLORILEGIUM POETICUM: a Selec- 
tion of Eisginn Extracts fom | Ovid and Tibullus. New 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with English Notes, 3s. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late 
T. H. Key, M.A., F.R. Professor of Comparative 
Grammar in University College, and of the 
School. Sixth Thousand, with New Corrections and Addi- 
tions, post 8vo. 


With 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for 
Schools, By the Inte T. H.KEY,M.A. New Edition, 


THE THEATRE of the GREEKS: a 
Treatise on the History and Exhibition of the oo 
Drama, with a Su; Treatise on. the 
and Prosody of Greek Dramatis By 
WILLIAM DONALDSOX, D., formerly Fellow of 

Coliege, Eighth Edition, post 8vo. ty 
oy Illustrations from the best ancient authorities, 
price 


ANTHOLOGIA GRECA: a Selection of 


With Notes. By Rev. F. St. Jonn 


Greek Poetry. 
— ERAY, Assistant Master, Eton College. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes, I6mo. neat neat cloth, 
with red edges, 4s. 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 


Fe from Nevius to Bovthius. With 
"sr. = ‘THACKERAY. Second 
fep. 6s. 6d. 


By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head-Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
FOLIORUM SILVULA. PartI. Bei 


Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and 
Verse. Eighth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. am 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Pass- 
Lyric and Comic Iambic 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part IIT. Pass- 
-ages for Translation into Greek Verse. Third Edition,8s. 


FOLIA SILVULA, sive Ecloge Poet- 
arum Anglicorum in Latinum et Grecum converse. 
Vol. L. 10s. 64. 5 ed. ; Vol. II. 13s. 


FOLIORUM CENTURIZ : Selections 
for Translation into Latin and Greck Pros. chiety from 
the University and College Examination Pa Sixth 
Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 


REDDENDA,; or, Passages with Parallel | 

Hints for ‘Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. By 

F. E. GREtTTON, late ead. Master of Stamford Free 
Crown 8vo. 43. 


REDDENDA REDDITA; or, Passages 
from English Verse Translation. By 
F.E. GRETTON. Crown 8 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and 
LATIN. By C. 8S. CALVERLEY, M.A., —_ Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 73. 


TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and 


LATIN VERSE. By R. C. Jenn, Fellow of Trinity 
Colleze. of in the University of Glasgow. 
4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS in PROSE and VERSE 
from and into LATIN, GREEK,and ENGLISH. By R. 
Cc. JeBR, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, H. JACKSON, M.A., and W. E. Currey, M.A., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘Crown 8vo. 88. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside 
Amusements of a Working Life. Edited by the I Rev. B. 
H. KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely. Crown 6vo. 6s, 


SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM FLORI- 


BUS trium_ SECULORUM CONTENTUM. Cur- 
GULIELMI Hate Brows, Schole Carthusiane Archidia 
dascali, 8vo. lis. 


SABRINZZ COROLLA in hortulis Regiz 


Schole Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus 
legendis. Editiotertia. 8vo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. By WILLIAM ny M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambri 'd Demonstrator of Physics 
in the University of Cam! idge. Second Edition, revised | 
and enlarged, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR fir Public 


Schoo A. _C. CLAPIN, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cam! and Bachelier-ts-Lettres of the U ni- 
of France. F fep. 8vo. 6d. Or in 


Part IL. 
Syntax. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER : — French 


Grammar and Exercises for Junior Fig cy in Public and 


chools. By Rev. . CLAPIN, M.A. 


Prepara' 
Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 
With Exercises for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. 
CLAPIN, M.A. Fep. 8vo. ls. 


DR. BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for 
GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION: Selections from 
Modern English Writers. With Grammatical Notes, 
Idiomatic Kenderings of Difficult Passages, and an 
Introduction. Fifth Edition, revised and improved, 
with an Index, fep. 4s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited with Introductions, English Notes, Gram- 
matical and Explanatory, and of Ditticult 
Idiomatic Expressions, for Schools. Fep.8 


GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
and SCHILLER. By C. L, BIELEFELD. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Com- 


By Dr. A. Professor in_ King’ 
ana London. Edition, 6s. 6d. The LAG ER 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 


By Dr. W. WAGNER. 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By 


V. KASTNER, Master at the Charterhouse and Professor 
at Queen’s College, Harley Street. 3s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN and DORO- 
THEA. By E. Beut,M.A.,and E. WoLFEL. 28. 6d. 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Edited 


EXERCISES on EUCLID and in? 
MODERN GEOMETRY; of | 
Principles and Processes Geonet) 

J. McDoweELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., Cailege. 
dition, revised ‘and enlarged, 63. | 


THE GEOMETRY of CONICS. By | 
TAYLor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 5: VO. 43. 6d. 


CHOICE and CHANCE: an Elemen- 


tise on Permutations. ,and Prob- 


Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


New ach in paper wrapper, cds 
A SELECTION of the best TRAGE- 


DIES and COMEDIES of MOLIERE, 
CORNEILLE, and Ww. A ts in 


| 


English at thehead of 

each Scene, and Notes, C. and 
MOLIERE'S L'Avare,” “Tartuffe,” “Le Misan- 

thro “Le B ” “Le Médecin 


“Les Femmes Savantes,”’ “Les Four- 
pin,” Le Malade Imaginaire,” “L’Ecole 
des Femmes,” “L'Ecole des Maris,” “Les Pricieuses 


Ridicules.” CORNEILLE'S “Le Cid,” “Cinna,’ 
“Esther,” “ Phidre “Les Piaideurs,” “I 


Andromaque,” * Britanicus,” 


phigénii 
Pitres VOLTAIRE’S * Zaire.” | 


by Dr. Dubuc. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


_HISTOIRE de CHARLES par 


VOLTAIRE. Edited by L. DinEy. Third Bait! on, 
price 3s. 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. 


Edited by F. Gasc. New Edition, 3s. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par 
Li mya Edited by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, 
WHITTAKER & Co. ; G. BELL & SONS. 


THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Apans, Ph.D. Fifteenth 
Edition, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR nnd ANALYSIS. By ERNEST Apaxs, 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATIONS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE ; with a Preface containing 
brief Hints on the Study of English. Arranged Ye se 
Rev. W. W. SKEAT, late Fellow of Christ's College. 2s 


SHAKSPERE for SCHOOLS: Charles 


Kemble's Shakspere Readings ; being the Selected Plays 
read by him in pul ic, with Accents marked as in his own 
copy. Second Edition, 1 vol. 946 pp. post 8vo, 6s. 


Some of the Plays are printed separately, each 6d. 


Just published, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with copious and 


carefully Graduated Exercises. 


By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London. 


Based upon the recently published Twenty-third Edition of the Author’s ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR including ANALYSIS. 


Cloth, 1s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, 


consisting of the 


Exercises of the “ Shorter English Grammar,” published i in a separate form. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 


Edited ae Eminent Scholars, under the direction of 


G. LONG, M.A., formerly. Fellow of Trinity 


Cambralse; and the Inte Rev. A.J. M ACLEANE, McA.) 


Head-Master of King Edward's School, Buth. vo. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 

A Series: of Classical Texts, Annotated by) well-known 
Scholars, with a special View to the requirements of 
‘orms in Phoiie Schools or University Students. 

ma vo. 


JESCHYLUS. By F. A, Patry, M.A.; ARISTOPHANES'S PAX. By F. A. 


Revised Edition. Un the press. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, ARISTOPHANES'S 


Vol. I. 16s. Vol. if. 14s. Vol. ILE. 
DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wurtston, M.A., 

Rochester Grammar School. Vol. r 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pazey, M.A. 


3 vols. each lés. 


HOMER. Vol. I. ILIAD I.—XII. With 


Introduction. By F. A. Patey; M.A. 12s. Vol. ID. ls, 


HERODOTUS, By Rev. J. W. Biaxkes- 


LEY, B.D. 2 vols. 323. 
HESIOD, By F.W. Parey, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreanz, 
M.A. Revised Edition, 18s. 
By Rey. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
J, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
PLATO. By Ww... H. THOMPSON, D.D., 
of Trinity Vol. 
ILEDRUS, 7s. 7s. 6d. 
SOPHUC LES. By Rev. F. H. Braypes, 


A. PALEY, M.A. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By ‘the Be Rev. 


P. Frost. 15s, 


TERENCE, By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 


Price 18s. 


VERGIL. By the late J. Conzweron, 
M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. 
BUCOLICS and _GEORGICS, Edition, 
Vol. II. the ZENEID. Books I. to VI. Third Edition, 
lis. Vol. III._ Second Edition, I4s. 

Uniform with the above; 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. W. DoxnaLpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, l4s. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR, 
By J. W. Doxatpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, 16s. 


AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL . GEO-) 


GRAPHY. by W. Hvenes and 

GrEoRGE Lone, M.A. New Edition, imp. 8vo. wi 

Coloured Outlines, os 6d. 
WHITTAKER & CO.; G. BELL & Sons. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


De! nz for the most part the Texts of the Editors of « ie 
Bibliotheca Classica and “ Grammar-School Classi 
1émo. neat cloth, red edges. 


/ESCHYLUS. F. A. Patsy. 3s, 
C.-ESAR de BELLO GALLICO. G. 
Lone, M.A. 2s. 


CICERO de SENECTUTE et de 


AMICITIA, et EPISTOLZ, SELECT.E. G. Lone, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. 
(Verrine Orations). G.LoNnG, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. A. Parry, M.A. 3 vols. 
each 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. J. W. Braxgstry, B.D. 


2 vols. 7s. 


HOMERI ILIAS, Lib: L—XII. 
PALEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A. J. M.A. 


HOR. ATIUS. 

rice 2s. 6d. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. A. J. Mac- 
LEANE, M.A. Is. 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. H. A.J. Munro, MA, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA | et 


JUGURTHA. G. Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


TERENTI COMG:DLE. W. Waensr, 
THUCYDIDES, J. W. Donatpson, D.D, 


2 vols. 73. 


VERGILIUS. J. Coxrreroy; M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. J. F. 


MACMICHAEL, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM, 
TEXTUS STEPHANICT, 1550. Accedunt varia 
tiones Editionum Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
a et Tregellesii. By F. I. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D._ New Edition, lémo. 4s. 6d. 

An eatin, with wide Margin for Notes, half-bound, 
Price 12s 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, 


PALEy, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ACHARNIANS. 
By FP. A. PALRY, M.A. 4s. 6d 
ARISTOPHANES'S FROGS. By F. A. 


PALEY, MA. 4s. Gd. 


CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. 


Book I. By A. Preror, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES'’S ORATION against 
the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. Bearsox, M.A. 


DEMOSTHENES’S De FALSA LEGA- 
dee e. By the late R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fourth 


PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES 
By W. Wagener, Ph.D. New Edition, 


PLATO'S By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D.’ 5s. 6d 

PLATO'S PROTAGORAS. By W. 
WayTE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS’S TRINUMMUS. By 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS'SS AULULARIA. By W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D. Sccond Edition, Rewritten, 4s. 6d. 

PLAUTUSS MENAECHMEL By W. 
WAGNER, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES'S TRACHINIA.. By A 


PRETOR, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
TERENCE. By Waener, 
Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By 
Fo A. M.A. Second Edition, correeted and 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Editedby Eminent Scholars. Soreely. adapted for Use 
in Public andGrammar Schools. Fep. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By 


GEORGE Lone. 5s. 6d. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books 


I.—III. ForJunior Classes. By G. LONG, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 


PERTIUS. Selected Poems, i, 4 Rer. A. H. WRATIs-- 


LAW, and N. SutTroy, B.A 


CICERO de SENECTUTE, de AMI- 
CITIA, and EPISTLES,* By GrorGE Loxe, 
M.A. New Edition, 4s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NE: POS. By Rev. J. F. 
M: Head-Maéter of the Grammar School, 

HOMER.—ILIAD, Books I.—XII. Edited 


by F. A. M.A. 63. Gd. 


TIORACE. By A. J. Macreanz, M.A. 
6s. 6d.; or Part I. ODES, 3s. 6d. ; Part I. SATIRES, 3s. 6d. 


JUVENAL,—Sixteen Satires (expurgated). 
By HERMAN Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxtord. 4s. ud. 

MARTIAL.—Select Epigrams. By F. 


A. PALEY, M.A., and W. H. SToNe. 6s. 6d. 


OVID'S FASTI. By F. A. Pazey, 
M.A. 
SALLUST.—CATILINA and JU- 


GURTHA.. By Gronce Loya, M.A. 5s, 


TACITUS. GERMANIA -.and AGRI- 
Frost, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ENED, Books I.—IV. By Rev. J. G. HEPPARD, 


THE PUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
VIRGIL. — /ENEID, Books V.—XII. 


Abridged from Professor ONINGTON’S Ps ~ by H. 
and W. WaGyer, Ph.D. 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. the late 


MACMICHARL. 5s 


XENOPHON'S CYROPEDIA. By G. 
ae M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
XENOPHON'’S MEMORABILIA. By 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 4s. 6d, 
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